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MILLIONS JOIN IN 
‘VICTORY SING’ ON 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


Most Impressive Song Service 
Ever Held in New York Took 
Place in Madison Square Garden 
—More Than 100,000 Persons 
Took Part in Philadelphia’s 
‘Sing ’*’ — Baltimore, Atlanta, 
Scranton and Providence Among 
Cities Reporting Huge Gather- 
ings— “Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
Sung That Afternoon Wherever 
the American Colors Waved 


LL doubts on the question of Amer- 

ica’s singing propensities were set 
at rest on Thanksgiving Day, when mil- 
lions of voices were raised in songs that 
gave expression to the feeling of grati- 
tude for righteous victory. From one 
end of the country to the other a mighty 
series of community song services took 
place that afternoon under the auspices 
of the National Council of Women of 
the United States. 

The importance and significance of 
such gatherings had an exemplification 
in the huge rally that took place in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, when more than 
8000 persons met to give thanks in song 
for the victory won by the nations of 
the civilized world. Never has the his- 
toric Garden echoed to such whole-souled 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
as that which opened the program, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Frances E. Clark. 
The “Victory Sing” began with an as- 
sembly call by Bugler Allen Stockvas of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and after 
the singing of the national song, the 
chairman, William Fellowes Morgan, 
briefly explained that no better medium 
than song could be found in which to 
express the gratitude of the nation 
toward the men who had made victory 
possible. Major-General J. Franklin 
Bell told of the part song had played in 
the present war and its value in the sol- 
diers’ life, ending with an eloquent plea 
for choral singing as one of the most 
effective means for promoting national 
unity. 

Lucile Lawrence, soprano, was warmly 
greeted in her singing of the “Three 
Stars,” the audience joing with her in 
Singing the closing chorus. Miss Law- 
rence’s voice amply met the trying de- 
mands which the acoustics of the Garden 
make on a soloist. 

Following her number, L. Camalieri, 
conductor of the People’s Singing So- 
Clety, led the audience in songs of 
thanksgiving, and the next leader to 
awaken enthusiasm was Robert Law- 
rence of the Y. M. C. A. school for song 
leaders, who conducted community sing- 
ing of the familiar songs of home. 

“our hundred singing sailors, under 
the leadership of Percy Hemus, song 
leader of the Navy Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, gave a dem- 
onstration of the kind of singing that 
is done in camp, and Mr. Hemus also led 
the audience in a group of victory songs. 
The program closed with a tableau of 
A nerica and her Allies, a group of girls 
In the costumes of their native country 
representing the Allied nations, each 
A crcuentative being preceded by an 





lerican soldier bearing the colors. The 
tar-Spangled Banner” was again sung 
as the pageant encircled the auditorium. 
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EUGEN YSAYE 


Famous Belgian Violinist Who Has Become a Conspicuous Figure in America’s Musical 


Life as Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 


(See Page 2) 








Forty-Six “Sings” Held in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—Never in 
the 236 years of the city’s history have 
more voices of its citizenry arisen in 
song at the same time than at ten 
o’clock this morning. Could the entire 
number of those who assembled simul- 
taneously in public squares, churches 
and other edifices have been brought to- 
gether they would have formed a sing- 
ing army of probably more than 100,000. 
And all were singing for love of coun- 
try, thanksgiving for victory in war and 
to the glories of the sons of America 
who have fought so valorously overseas. 

There were no less than forty-six dif- 
ferent open-air “sings,” while services 
of song and thanksgiving were held in 
every church in the city. Thousands of 
dollars in contributions to various patri- 
otic causes were made. Of the open-air 
“sings” to-day, two in particular evoked 
great popular interest. These were the 
“sings” held on the City Hall Plaza and 
in Logan Square. At the former, Albert 
N. Hoxie, director of music at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, directed the sing- 
ing, while William S. Thunder, organist 
of the Catholic Cathedral, waved the 


pointed by the State Defense Council, 
which had charge of the arrangements 
for the “sings,” were stationed at each 
and every “sing.” 

Despite a heavy, leaden sky, a raw 
wind and occasional splatters of rain, 
the thousands who attended the “sings” 
plainly were “bursting” with patriotic 
ardor and sang most lustily. 

T.'C. H. 





Baltimore Holds Victory Sing at Peabody 
Institute 


BALTIMORE, Mbp., Nov. 28. — The 
Thanksgiving Day Community “Sing” 
at the Peabody Conservatory, given un- 
der the auspices of the music committee 
of the Maryland Council of Defense, 
with the co-operation of the Peabody 
Conservatory, which marked the local 
part in the Nation-wide “Victory Sing,” 
proved very inspiring, despite the 
small attendance due to a driving rain- 
storm. Those who attended came in the 
true spirit of thanksgiving and, with the 
aid of the War Department song leader, 
Charles R. Woolsey, soon established a 
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RELIEF SEEN IN 
RE-DRAFTED TAX 
ON ADMISSIONS 


Exact Phraseology of Section of 
Recast War Revenue Bill Shows 
that Menace of Twenty Per 
Cent Tax No Longer Hangs Over 
Public— Ten Per Cent Tax 
Re-drafted Into Bill—Persons 
Having Permanent Use of Boxes 
or Seats Must Pay Twenty Per 
Cent Tax—No Taxation for 
Organizations Conducted for 
Sole Purpose of Maintaining 
Symphony Orchestras 


a ESPITE the decision of the Senate 
# Fin Bhte Committee to crush the pro- 





4 posed twenty , per cent tax on concert 
a \Opera admisison tickets, 
— hounced.in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
| me AMERICA, there still remains some doubt 
\ an. the ‘hinds of musical managers and 


as an- 


the’musical public as to the exact levy 
which will now be imposed. MUSICAL 
AMERICA learns from its Washington 
bureau the exact phraseology of the sec- 
tion of the newly re-drafted war tax bill 
which embraces the admission clauses. 
That section reads as follows: 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 4, 1918 


“There shall be levied, assessed, col- 
lected and paid, in lieu of taxes imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1917— 


“(1) A tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents 
or fraction thereof of the amount paid 
for admission to any place, including ad- 
mission by season ticket or subscription, 
to be paid by the person paying for such 
admission ; 

(2) In the case of persons (except 
bona fide employees, municipal officers 
on official business, persons in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States 
when in uniform, and children under 12 
years of age) admitted free or at re- 
duced rates to any place at a time when 
and under circumstances under which an 
admission charge is made to other per- 
sons, a tax of 1 cent for each 5 cents or 
fraction thereof of the price so charged 
to such other persons for the same or 
similar accommodations, to be paid by 
the person so admitted; 


On Tickets Sold at Agencies, Etc. 


“(3) Upon tickets or cards of admis- 
sion to theaters, operas, or other places 
of amusement, sold at news-stands, ho- 
tels and places other than the ticket of- 
fices of such theaters, operas or other 
places of amusement, at not more than 
50 cents in excess of the sum of the 
established price therefor at such ticket 
offices plus the amount of any tax im- 
posed under paragraph (1), a tax 
a to 10 per cent of the amount 
of such excess; and if sold for more 
than 50 cents in excess of the sum of 
such established price plus the amount 
of any tax imposed under paragraph 
(1), a tax equivalent to 50 per cent of 
the whole amount of such excess, such 
taxes to be returned and paid by the per- 
son selling such ticket; 

“(4) A tax equivalent to 50 per cent 
of the amount for Which the proprietors, 
managers, or employees of any opera 
house, theater, or other place of amuse- 
ment sell or dispose of tickets or cards 
of admission in excess of the regular or 
established price or charge therefor, 
such tax to be returned and paid by the 
person selling such tickets; 





[Continued on page 8] 
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MILLIONS JOIN IN 
‘VICTORY SING’ ON 
THANKSGIVING DAY 


[Cont'nued from page 1] 





fellowship of song, and through this me- 
dium gave vent to deepest emotional 
feeling. Many examples of camp songs 
and patriotic numbers were gleefully 
presented, so that the fervor of the 
event made the pulses throb. The devo- 
tional spirit in which the audience sang 
the Thanksgiving hymn, “Now Thank 
We All Our God,” stamped the after- 
noon with purposeful dignity and mean- 
ing. Harold Randolph, director of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, was 
chairman of the meeting and introduced 
Song Leader Woolsey and the speaker 
of the afternoon, the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Birckhead, rector of Emmanuel Episco- 
pal Church. Frederick R. Huber, State 
director of music, assisted at the organ, 
and Maude Albert, contralto, and Dr. B. 
Merril Hopkinson and W. Vion Masson, 
baritone, gave valiant vocal assistance. 
An orchestra of students, under the 
leadership of Franz Bornschein, supple- 
mented the piano and organ in the ac- 
companiments to the songs. fF. C. B. 





Observation of the Day in Boston 


BosTon, Nov. 29.—There was no for- 
mal “Victory Sing” held in this city, but 
a general announcement was made a few 
days ago, asking that the people sing 
wherever they happened to be gathered 
at four o’clock on Thanksgiving after- 
noon, and as a result there was much 
singing of patriotic songs in the theaters 
and motion picture houses. cK 2. 





Scranton Honors City’s Heroes in Song 
Celebration 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 29.—There was 
a great Thanksgiving celebration here, 
in which the choirs of the city and the 
church quartets joined. The chimes of 
Elm Park called the people to the Town 
Hall at 3.30 o’clock, where the song 
service was held. John Reynolds, chair- 
man of the occasion, led a brief memor- 
ial service for the 150 men of Scranton 
who have lost their lives in the war. 
The community choruses sang “For All 
the Saints Who From Their Labors 
Rest,” and “Taps” was sounded. John 
T. Watkins led the aggregated choirs, 
and Alfred Williams led the choirs from 
West and North Scranton. UH. C. P. 





Providence Sings for Victory 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 28.—About 
500 members of the Billy Sunday choir, 
Bessie Birch, leader, sang in a Thanks- 
giving and patriotic service held in the 
tabernacle this evening. The singing 
was preliminary to a “Victory” service, 
at which Rev. William H. Van Alen of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, was 
the principal speaker. Governor Beeck- 
man also spoke briefly. A. P. 





Lima Patriots Join in Great Sing 


LIMA, OHI0, Nov. 30.—While the ele- 
ments whistled and sang a dirge-like re- 
quiem about town nearly 2000 patriotic 
citizens filled seats and stage of Me- 
morial Hall on Thanksgiving day and 
raised their voices in praise; showing 
their joy in songs of thanksgiving, of 
home and of triumph over the successful 
culmination of the war. 

In addition to songs recommended by 
the committees of the Council of National 
Defense, Mrs. Millie Sonntag Urfer, con- 
ductor and official representative of the 
Women’s Music Club, sang Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come!” and Aleen 
Kahle Mowen’s colorful mezzo-soprano 
was heard with splendid effect in the 
“Peace Lyrics” version of Carrie Jacobs 
Bond’s “End of a Perfect Day.” An in- 
teresting feature was the singing of the 
colored choir of A. M. E. Church under 
the direction of Mrs. Hattie Morin, in 
“Long, Long Trail” and other favorite 
war numbers. A double quartet, includ- 
ing Mrs. J. Robb Meily, Violet Lewis, 
Harriet Kelley, Minnie Sonntag, Mrs. 
Charles A. Black, Mrs. Aleen Kahle 
Mowen, Mrs. R. O. Woods and Mrs. C. E. 
Lynch sang “Sweet and Low,” and a male 
ouartet consisting of R. B. Mikesel, B. C. 
English, Norman Evans and Alfred Shu- 
mate gave with splendid coloring “Land 
of Mine,” by Macdermid. Four hundred 
youthful singers, members of Supervisor 
Mark Evans’ Juniors in High School, 
made the welkin ring with “Freedom for 
All, Forever.” 

The efficient accompanists were Mrs. 
Harold Fisher and Esther Lynch. One 


of the most inspiring episodes of the 
afternoon came when the combined choirs 
and audience sang “When the Boys Come 
Home.” The Rev. W. D. Cole of Trinity, 
Franklin A. Stiles of First Baptist, Rabbi 
Adolph Steiner of Temple Beth Israel, 
and Rev. Father W. A. Tobin of St. Rose 
Catholic Church gave the ae ote mn 





7000 Sing at Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 29.—Atlanta’s 
first experiment in a community “sing” 
brought together a crowd conservatively 
estimated at 7000 persons Thanksgiving 
afternoon and demonstrated the fact 
that a sing is just as great a “leveler” 
of humanity as baseball and probably a 
trifle more so. 

At Five Points, so called because in 
the precise center of the city five streets 
converge into a big plaza, Mrs. Beau- 
mont Davison, as chairman and other 
ladies of the Atlanta-Fulton County unit 
of the Council of National Defense, 
staged the “sing.” 

Thousands upon thousands gathered 
for the celebration, which opened 
promptly at four o’clock and lasted forty 
minutes. Charles Morse, song leader at 
Camp Gordon, climbed to the top of a 
big army truck and a regimental band 
“jumped”. into Sousa’s stirring march, 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

The crewds edged around the flagpole 
that marks the center of Five Points. 
Boys and girls, soldiers, sailors, women 
with babes in their arms, very old men 
and women, white folk and Negroes, all 
were there, and nearby windows and 
roofs were fringed with singing human- 
ity. 

The crowd faltered through the “Star- 
Spangled Banner, and then it was easy— 
“Pack Up Your Troubles,” “Suwanee 
River,” “Long, Long Trail,” “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” and others, with 
a lustily sung “Good Luck, Good-bye, 
God Bless you” for the — . 

a 





St. Paul’s Celebration 


St. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 29.—The St. 
Paul Auditorium amply fulfilled its pur- 
pose on Thanksgiving afternoon when it 
housed the community to its utmost ca- 
pacity of 10,000. The majority had 
marched in a parade as a part of a 
Thanksgiving celebration and gathered 
within the city’s building to continue a 
service in which was incorporated the 
“Victory Sing.” Leopold G. Bruenner 
conducted the audience, accompanied by 
Marlowe’s Band, in the singing of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Long, Long 
Trail,” “America,” and the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” Flags and banners of 
many countries waved to the beat of 
America’s songs and a composite voice 
went forth as that of the community, con- 
tributing to the still greater national 
chorus whose vibrations one did not cal- 
culate mathematically but sensed in the 
great thrill of thankfulness for victory 
won in the cause of freedom for human- 
ity. The application of music to the need 
of the hour established its reason for 
being. Its practical usefulness has again 
been demonstrated. Musicians who have 
tended to the exclusiveness of the studio 
established a connection with civic au- 
thorities, with broader reciprocal sympa- 
thies ensuing between them and the 
population. The Auditorium was indeed 
the melting pot, the people’s forum, and 
music was the common voice. 

Short speeches were made by Mayor 
L. C. Hodgson, Rev. E. C. Cross, Rabbi 
I. L. Rypins, Dr. Henry Jewett Furber, 
Rev. C. F. McGinnis, J M. Clancy, D. W. 
Lawler, and G. B. Wollan 

yr... Cw. 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Tour Deferred 
Until Spring 

The extended tour of the Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky Ballet and the Little Symphony, which 
was booked thoughout the Middle West this 
Fall has been re-arranged for the coming 
Spring instead, owing to the many interrup- 
tions caused in the proposed itinerary by the 
influenza quarantines. 





Cuthbert Smith Arranging Concert 
Course for Kansas City 

Dr. Cuthbert D. Smith, formerly associated 

with concert direction activities in Des 

Moines, has located in Kansas City, where he 

will present this season several noted artists. 


His roster thus far announced includes 
Mischa Elman, Dec. 6; Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Feb. 11, and Leopold Godowsky, the 


latter date to be announced later. 





The fourth 
Friday 
will 


Biltmore Musicale will be held 
morning, Dec. 20. The artists who 
appear are John McCormack; .tenor: 


Rudolph Gans, pianist, and Winston Wilkin- 
son, violinist. 





PHILHARMONIC PLAYS 
SUITE BY AMERICAN 


New York Philharmonic Society, 
Josef Stransky, Conductor. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, 
Nov. 29. Soloist, Leo Schulz. 
’Cellist. The Program: 


Bach, “Brandenburg” Concerto 
in F; Brahms, Symphony No. 3, 
Op. 90; Mortimer Wilson, Suite 
“From My Youth,’ Op. 5 (con- 
ducted by the composer); Tchai- 
kovsky, Variations on a Rococo 
Theme for ’Cello and Orchestra, 
Mr. Schulz; Liszt, Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 1. 














Mr. Stransky gave as the first of the 
Friday matinée series of the Philhar- 
monic the above program, one of solid 
musical caliber in the first half, with 
lighter fare as a natural balance in the 
second. The Bach Concerto was read 
traditionally and was much enjoyed. In 
it, Concertmaster Megerlin played the 
solo violin passages admirably. 

But it was the great Third Symphony 
of Brahms which most aroused the audi- 
ence’s enthusiasm, for Mr. Stransky and 
his players gave it a glorious perform- 
ance. Ten years ago this same sym- 
phony was considered difficult to under- 
stand, was avoided by many who called 
themselves music-lovers and was only 
appreciated by Brahmsites. To-day, 
ninety-seven per cent of tHe world’s 
music-lovers are Brahmsites, just as 
they are Beethovenites, Wagnerites, 
Schumannites and, we hope, Bachites— 
though certainly not Tchaikovskyites! 
Mr. Stransky revealed the beauties of 
the four superb sections, and touched 
the highest plane in the entrancing An- 
dante. Here one wondered how it was 
possible for music-lovers at any time 


Se 


not to revel in the exalted lyricism of 
the noble soul who conceived this music 
of the spheres; in its transcendent pur. 
ity and in its melodic fragrance it has 
few rivals in symphonic literature. Mr. 
Reiter, the first horn of the orchestra. 
played his solo beautifully in the fas. 
cinating Poco allegretto, but it would 
be well to advise him that his tone, when 
he is not playing a solo passage, is too 
loud and often mars the general effect. 
He should not be prodigal of so choice 
a possession, a tone unrivalled amon 
horn-players of our day. After the 
symphony Mr. Stransky had three re. 
calls to the stage—the audience of 1918 
does appreciate Brahms—and finally 
had the orchestra rise and share the 
plaudits with him. 

Mr. Wilson had a genuine success 
with his suite of eight fanciful pictures 
for orchestra, conducted by himself. 
The titles of the movements, all brief, 
are “Teddy Bear’s Lullaby,” “Waltz of 
the Negro Dolls,” “Around the May. 
pole,” “Tiny Spinners,” “Funeral of a 
Calico Cat,” “Lovesong of an Alpine 
Doll,” “Tin Soldiers’ Dress Parade” and 
“Over the Little Blue Tea Set.” The 
suite is unpretentious and should be so 
received. Thoroughly melodious. it re- 
veals an apt sense of characterization, 
a fine command of orchestral color, skil- 
ful instrumentation and a well adjusted 
balance of the various orchestral de- 
partments. Numbers two, five and 
seven seemed to us the best of the suite; 
the audience liked it all, especially the 
“Tin Soldiers’ Dress Parade,” which Mr. 
Wilson might have repeated in response 
to the applause. This able composer 
showed marked gifts as a conductor, 
which may be said about few composers 
who lead an orchestra in their music. 
After the suite he was accorded the trib- 
ute of pronounced applause. 

Mr. Schulz played the Tchaikovsky 
Variations with his usual facility and 
good tonal quality. He was applauded 
both when he rose from his seat in the 
orchestra to take his chair as _ soloist 
and at the end of the work. 

A. W. K. 














Ysaye’s Conducting a Revelation 
W to Cincinnati Concert-Goers © 














INCINNATI, O., Dec. 1.—With the 

appointment of Eugen Ysaye as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra the Cincinnati public entered 
into much the same state of mind which 
Mohammed might have _ experienced 
when, after having longed vainly to 
reach the mountain, he found to his over- 
mastering delight that, contrary to the 
generally accepted laws of locomotion, 
the mountain had moved and was coming 
to him. The significance of this com- 
parison is that Cincinnati, without doing 


more than assemble in its own concert 
hall, is hearing under its new conductor 
the masterpieces of orchestral composi- 
tion, interpreted in a fashion rarely 
heard outside the world’s great artistic 
capitals, such as Paris, London, Boston 
or New York. 

Ysaye has conducted but four sym- 
phony concerts in Cincinnati, but these 
four concerts have been revelations—rev- 
elations as to the personal manner of the 
conductor, as to his handling of the or- 
chestra, and, above all, as to the interpre- 
tations which have so profoundly stirred 
his audiences. Best of all, the Cincin- 
nati public is keenly aware of its good 
fortune. In all his career of magnificent 
successes it is not probable that Ysaye 
ever faced an audience which responded 
more subtly and more spontaneously to 
the new artistic life which has been 
brought to it. 

While Ysaye has been known in this 
country as perhaps the greatest violinist 
of his generation, he was known abroad 
as a very great and insvired orchestral 
conductor, the famous “Concerts Ysaye” 
of Brussels, which he organized and di- 
rected, as well as his guest appearance 
in other musical centers, firmly estab- 
lishing him in this capacity. 

To-day Cincinnati is enjoying the fruit 
of Ysaye’s achievements both as a solo 
artist and as an orchestral conductor. 
It was in César Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony that Cincinnati first became ac- 
quainted with this monumental musical 
personality. The Symphony was not a 
new work in Cincinnati, but under the 
baton of Ysaye it immediately became 
new, glowing with unsuspected beauties. 
César Franck had come to Cincinnati 
and come to stay. Another composer 
whose name from now on will be a house- 
hold word is that of Théodore Dubois, 


whose charming “Symphonie Frangaise” 
created a furore at the last pair of con- 
certs. Ysaye is not only introducing the 
Cincinnati public to an entirely new 
world, but he is revivifying and re-illu- 
minating the old. His readings of the 
“Freischiitz” Overture, of the “Leonore,” 
No. III, and of the Third and Fifth Bee- 
thoven Symphonies were indeed revela- 
tions to audiences who have grown up, 
musically speaking, on these works. 

Ysaye’s control of the orchestra is an- 
other matter for congratulation. Thirty 
new members have been added to the or- 
ganization, a situation which would nat- 
urally affect purity of tone and perfec- 
tion of ensemble, yet so thoroughly does 
Ysaye control his orchestra and so com- 
pletely inspire his men by his own mu- 
sical intelligence and feeling that after 
a few weeks’ rehearsal—for the influ- 
enza suppressed rehearsals for weeks 
here as elsewhere—the orchestra plays 
far better than it has ever played before. 

A trait in the conductor which im- 
mensely amuses and pleases the Cincin- 
nati public is his modesty. He persist- 
ently steps out of the picture and brings 
the orchestra to the front, and just as 
persistently steps aside and thrusts the 
soloist forward when there happens to 
be one. When the applause becomes t00 
vociferous or too long continued the con- 
ductor doesn’t hesitate to turn to his 
audience and wave a sort of “stop” sig- 
nal, and without more ado rap for atten- 
tion. 

Ysaye is not only giving Cincinnat! 
superb orchestral concerts and has estab- 
lished a new musical era for the city, but 
he has effectively smashed the Teutoni¢ 
conductors’ trust of recent days which. 
consciously or unconsciously, surrounded 
the country with a high wall through 
which music by French, Russian and 
Italian composers was seldom allowed t0 
pass. 





Galli-Curci Sues for Divorce 


CuicaGco, Nov. 30.—Amelita Galli 
Curci, the famous soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, filed suit fo! 
divorce here yesterday against her hus- 
band, Luigi Curci. They were married 
in Rome, Feb. 24, 1909. Several 1"- 
stances of Mr. Curci’s alleged crue!ty 
are cited. Other accusations in the b'!! 
are severe in their description of '" 
Curci. E. C. 
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Greatest of Living Russian Com- 
posers, on Eve of American 
Concert Tour, Discusses the 


Tenets of His Musical Creed 
—Says It Is Too Soon to Tell 
About War’s Effects on Art— 
Is Sure Culture Will Remain 
National in Character—Ger- 
man Classics Too Great to Be 
Shelved—Russia the Source 


of the Best in Modern Music 


By DOROTHY J. TEALL 


HE Russian school of music is to- 

day admittedly by far the most im- 
portant and original, and Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, the latest and greatest Rus- 
sian composer to arrive in this country, 
has exercised the greatest influence in 
the building up of that mighty structure. 
You will say that in view of his Amer- 
ican appearances in 1909 there should 
have been no wonderings but only 
knowledge about his appearance and 
himself. But 1909 was an antediluvian 
era. A new generation of music-lovers 
has grown up since then, and they have 
been fed not on facts but on the C 
Sharp Minor Prelude, a piece which only 
a Titan or a romanticist could have com- 
posed. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff is not «a Titan. He 
is very tall, it is true, and quite broad 
of shoulder, but his scholarly stcop ccn- 
ceals much of his breadth and even some 
of his height. He is clean-shaven and 
pale of face, and his hair must be re 
corded as of the all-embracing category 
brown. Some imaginative persons have 
traced in his face the marks of his own 
and his country’s sufferings, but though 
the downward droop of the muscles 
makes it a rather sad face when it is 
in repose, it brightens with smiles and 
good spirits as the great musician talks; 
one fancies that if this face were caught 
off guard it would display a constant 
gaiety, not to say cheerfulness, which 
would finally and forever prove its pos- 
sessor a being more human than Rus- 
sian, as the word has come to be mis- 
understood among us. 

These details of physiognomy are im- 
portant, because if Mr. Rachmaninoff is 
not a Titan, he must be—a romanticist! 

Mr. Rachmaninoff does not yet speak 
English, fluently at least; few Amer- 
icans speak Russian at all. If the ex- 
change of question and answer about 
to be recorded seems stiff and in the 
manner of a judicial examination, the 
blame should be laid on the difficulties 
of conducting the conversation. Uncon- 
sclously, perhaps, Mr. Rachmaninoff re- 
vealed himself as a nationalist, a patriot, 
a democrat, a conservative and a ro- 
manticist. There is critical ammunition 
for the concert-goers who will hear him 
in the coming months! 

In the present war-induced dearth of 
reative music. everyone necessarily 
wonders how the art will come to. its 
own again; and how, when it does re- 
appear, it will show itself to have been 
affected by the war. Composers are 
men like other men; any great tide in 
human affairs must sweep them along as 
t does others, toss them about and give 
‘them at least some of the same hard 
nocks. If, as statesmen have constantly 
maintained, the war’s outstanding social 
‘onsequence is to be an era of unparal- 

led internationalism, surely this all- 
bervasive internationalism must set its 
mpress on music. Hence the first ques- 


ion which was put to Mr. Rachman- 


off. 
“Do you think culture—and, in par- 


‘cular, of course, music—will be cosmo- 


litan in nature in the postbellum 
eriod, or must it always remain nation- 
istic? Must there always be distinct 
id separate musical literatures for 
issia, France, Germany?” 


A Bas Musical Internationalism! 


“Musical internationalism? Never! 
deed, there must always be separate 
tional styles. Artistic differences be- 


een nations will continue because of 
e€ immutable differences in climate, if 
r no other reason.” 

“Ah, you are an evolutionist!” 


the American Public This Season. 


“My music is scarcely revolutionary, 
so I suppose I must be called an evolu- 
tionist.” Mr. Rachmaninoff’s face wore 
a puzzled expression which*invited ex- 
planations. 

“Yes, it is obvious that you are more 
evolutionist than revolutionist in music. 
But if that exclamation had been prop- 
erly put as a question, it would have 
specified rather your sociological than 
your artistic views. The meaning was 
that you are a determinist, since you 
believe music to be the product of cli- 
mate and similarly impersonal forces. 
Well, then. if nationalism is the eternal, 
unchangeable law in music, it may be 
profitable to characterize the various na- 
tional styles. What, in a word, is Rus- 
sian music?” 

“Sad,” Mr. Rachmaninoff answered 
with mirthful readiness. “The Russian 
is the greatest musical school to-day. I 
marvel that you Americans do not know 
more of it, for it has the universal emo- 
tional appeal which none can resist. But 
2s time goes on, you will doubtless hear 
Russian music more and more, and—” 

“Just a moment!” the interviewer im- 
plored. “Do you say we will hear more 
Russian music because it is sad and 
everybody is sad nowadays?” 

“No; you will hear more of it because 
it is beautiful.” 

“But you said it is sad. What is it 
to be called if you discard that adjec- 
tive?” 

“I meant to say that it was predom- 
inantly melancholy in character at pres- 
ent. As to what it will be in future, 
how should I know? Everything de- 
pends on what great musicians happen 
to arise. It is all a matter of the in- 
vidual. We have Medtner, who is doing 
very great work; his six piano sonatas 
are epoch-making, and his songs are the 
rich, full-voiced expression of a master- 
spirit. Stravinsky composed some ex- 
cellent things for the Ballet Russe; as 
for the others—there may be many great 
men writing at this very moment. but 
while we mav pick out the individual 
genius, or madman, and characterize his 
work, we cannot yet tell what is the 
lowest common denominator of all their 
work. Perhaps—but no, it is impossible 
to say.” 

“Well, then, German music.” 

“There is not much to say about, that, 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Famous Russian Composer, Who Will Be Heard as Pianist by 


His Latest Photograph 


either. Strauss had written himself out 
by the time the war began.” 

“But on German music of the past 
the war is having a very obvious and 
clear-cut effect. We hear less of the 
German classics, and the spell of their 
prestige seems broken. How does that 
condition impress you?” 

“Oh, it is sheer folly to shelve Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart! A boycott of great 
masters like those can be injurious only 
to the boycotters. Nothing can alter the 
just reputation of those masters as the 
sublimest figures in music.” 

“Before the war there was a feeling, 
here in America at least, that because 
they were the most sublime, no others 
could be sublime in even a minor degree. 
Is it not well that such a despotism 
should be overthrown? For now that 
only the terms of peace remain to be 
settled, the works of the German mas- 
ters are bound to be heard again, and 
thus no lasting harm has been done.” 

“Yes, if you put it that way, that the 
German classics were crowding all else 
out of the field in this country, that 
they were exercising a veritable tyr- 
anny, then certainly one might say that 
the war-time reaction against them was 
a rather good thing.” 

A turn in the conversation brought up 
the subject of opera, and rather amus- 
ingly in view of the fact that he himself 
has written in the operatic form, Mr. 
Rachmaninoff was asked whether he 
liked it. 

“Of course I like it! Some of the 
greatest Russian musical works have 
been of that sort. But I forget; you do 
not know our operas here. It is very 
regrettable, for they are as rich and 
marvelous as anything in modern music. 
I said regrettable, but it is perhaps also 
reprehensible of you not to know them. 
Fourteen of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s compo- 
sitions were cast in that form; ten out 
of the fourteen were great. ‘Le Coq 
d’Or’ you know; of the rest you do not 
hear one note; nine of these tremendous 
works are closed books to you! Yet no- 
where in the world are there fuller op- 
portunities for producing great new 
works than here in your country. Why 
do you restrict yourselves to a diet of 
old Italian operas (which, however 
pretty they may be, are worn quite 
threadbare), and a few French works? 





Asks Why American Public 
Knows So Little of Russia’s 
Music—Ten of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff's Fourteen Operas 
Were Masterpieces, but Amer- 
ica Has Heard Only One— 
Thinks Music of Future Will 
Follow Lines of Accepted 
Forms— ‘Le Coeur” and Folk- 
Song Must Eventually Lead 
to Production of Great Art- 
Music in Any People 


Especially now that the Wagnerian and 
other German operas are banished, I 
should think you would feel the need of 
new works.” 

“Not the least count in the indictment 
against us is our inability to name a 
reason for our neglect of the operas 
which you have mentioned, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff. It is a condition which the 
modest music-lover must accept as he 
does heat or cold; it is simply one of the 
things that are there, independently of 
his will or choice. At any rate, it is 
evident that you like opera. Perhaps 
you would be willing to make some state- 
ment as to the effect the war will have 
on other accepted musical forms.” 

A smile and a shrug. “I cannot tell. 
I dare not attempt prediction.” 


Evolution Rather Than Revolution 


“Do you not think it likely that the 
germs of revolution which are afloat in 
the European atmosphere may establish 
themselves in the musical organism? 
Perhaps old musical forms will become 
obsolete along with old political forms.” 

“T hope rot. I hope not. Still, hopes 
are vague affairs; if they could be 
counted on, with their force I would long 
since have checked the spread of polit- 
ical Bolshevism. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there really is ground for ex- 
pecting music to adhere to the same gen- 
eral lines of form in the future as in 
the past.” 

“How about program music? Has not 
that revolutionary movement already, set 
its standard awave over the musical 
field?” 

“Yes, the use of a program, the in- 
troduction of an element of poetic in- 
terest, has come to stay; not program- 
mism as Strauss, for instance, has 
sometimes employed it, an attempt to 
translate into musical terms what are 
essentially visual perceptions; but pro- 
grammism as practised, though of course 
not under that name, by the early nine- 
teenth century romanticists, Schumann 
and Chopin, for example. What I am 
saying amounts to this: that the com- 
poser not only may but to some extent 
even ought to have a program in mind, 
a thread of interest on which to string 
the emotions which he seeks to express 
in his work; whereas to put the program 
ahead of the emotions to be expressed 
is to follow a method illegitimate inso- 
far as its results are bound to have a 
primarily unmusical interest.” 

“What about Debussy, Ravel and the 
other so-called futurists of France? Is 


there a new generative element in 
them?” 
“Scarcely. They themselves acknowl- 


edge their indebtedness to the Russians 
and the influence of Russian composers.” 

“Tf we were to attempt to sum up 
what has been said, Mr. Rachmaninoff, 
would you agree to this way of putting 
it, that the heart should be the com- 
poser’s guide through the labyrinths of 
accepted forms?” 

“Yes, le coeur above all. Of course, la 
téte must aid in the building of great 
musical structures, but by itself la téte 
is impotent. If a composer is devoid of 
heart or hasn’t his heart in the right 
place, it is impossible for him to conceal 
his deficiency. This explains why Rus- 
sian music is so superlatively great; it 
speaks so directly to the heart. That is 
what gives it its vital beauty, its uni- 
versality of appeal. You see now what 
I meant when I said that you in Amer- 
ica would hear constantly more of our 
music because of its beauty instead of 
because of its sadness! Probably our 
music does carry the accent of sadness 
before all else; but if it spoke of sadness 
alone or of any one emotion to the ex- 
clusion of all others, it would be bad, and 
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could not have attained the great popu- 
larity it enjoys. Everyone’s heart 
knows and responds to all emotions; that 
is the basis of similarity which binds 
human beings together. What indi- 
vidualizes men is the varying importance 
of a single emotion or group of emotions 
in different personalities. Thus all great 
art is universal and national in charac- 
ter—it were better to say local instead 
of national—at one and the same mo- 
ment.” 


American Musical Possibilities 


“It would be interesting, if possible, 
to apply those remarks of yours to Amer- 
ican music, or to the American lack of 
music. Do you know the works of any 
American composers?” 


“Only of MacDowell.” ° 

“And what would you say was dis- 
tinctive about him?” 

“If you mean distinctively American, 
I must remain silent because ignorant. 
I know, as yet, so little about American- 
ism.” 

“But frankly, won’t you confess that 
for Americans, if for no other national 
group, art must be eclectic, cosmopoli- 
tan?” 

“IT know so little—please—” was Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s plea. It seemed to im- 
ply an unshaken adherence to his na- 
tionalistic creed. A polite impulse to 
make that firm creed as kind as possible 
to American art was perhaps responsible 
for his adding, “But this I can say, that 
any nation which has des chants popu- 
laires is bound to develop a worthy mu- 
sical art.” 


“But we Americans don’t have folk- 
songs. There are the Negro songs, of 
course.” 

“Some of them I have heard. They 
are lovely.” 

“And they have inspired a few fine 
works. But it is only through the South- 
ern regions that these Negro folk-songs 
are part of the life of the people, and 
that composer of ours who comes most 
quickly to mind as having used them is 
a Southerner. Whatever else we have 
in the way of folk-music has _ been 
brought here by immigrants, and is an 
echo of the folk-music of the countries 
from which they came. The hope you 
hold out for us is no hope at all. What 
then is to be done?” 

“IT will believe the situation to be 
bright until I have definitely informed 
myself to the contrary. At present, how 


can I possibly say anything? I am look- 
ing forward to Hofmann’s all-America: 
recital; perhaps I shall learn something 
from that. Meanwhile, however little 
art-music you may have and howeve: 
little you may have of folk-music, which 
I mentioned as a fertile soil for the more 
sophisticated sort, you Americans have 
at least the heart in the right place. 
And when we reiterate that the heart is 
the animating force in music, do we not 
say that the hope for the future must 
be great?” 

And thus the conversation ended on 
the note of romanticism, for Mr. Rach- 
maninoff was at this point called away 
to attend to some of the multitudinous 
arrangements for his concert appear- 
ances, the first of which is to occur on 
the fifteenth of December in Boston, the 
very citadel of American eclecticism. 
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Principals in the Recent Music Festi- 
val at Portland: (1) Hipolito La- 
zaro, Tenor Soloist; (2) Ethel Le- 
ginska, Who Was Heard in Final 
Concert in Portland; (3) Soloists 
in the “Elijah’’ Production: Nor- 


man Arnold, Martha Atwood, Mrs. Malley, Harrieit McConnell and Hartridge 
Whipp; (4) Hartridge Whipp, Baritone Soloist; (5) Martha Atwood, Conductor 


Bimboni, Harriett McConnell. 


























ORTLAND, ME., Dec. 1.—The recent Maine music festival attracted to Portland 

and Bangor musicians from many parts of the East, and some of those who 
took part in the festival concerts are pictured above. 

Probably no festival has ever been given under greater difficulties than this one. 


The war made the giving of it a mighty problem. But it takes more than a great war 
and a seven weeks’ delay, owing to the epidemic, to conquer Mr. Chapman, who him- 

































self assumed all responsibility for this festival, notwithstanding the fact that added 
difficulties, coming from a wholly unforeseen source, arose at the last minute, increas- 
ing his already heavy burden. To Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman should be 
given the lasting gratitude of the patrons and music-lovers throughout the State. 

For the Bangor presentation of the festival programs choruses were present from 
Fort Fairfield, Calais, Machias, Waterville, Fairfield, Oakland, Skowhegan, Old 
Town, Guilford, Pittsfield, Harrington and Jonesport. 





Philadelphia Club Hears Compositions 
by Its Members 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 26.—In line with 

the movement to encourage American 


music, the Philadelphia Music Club held 
a recital in the Hotel Aldine this after- 


TO SUBLET 
Large, Beautifully Appointed 


STUDIO 


Suitable for Teaching and Musicales 


Address: Secretary Modern Music Society of N. Y. 
125 East Thirty-seventh Street 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 








TO LET—Large, pleasant room, containing Mason- 
Hamlin piano, excellent residential section, to mu- 
sician or music student. References required. Phone 
mornings, Plaza 1480. 


noon, at which original compositions by 
its members formed the entire program. 
Several of the numbers were sanes by 
their composers. The audience was en- 
thusiastic and liberal in its applause. 
Two numbers in the lengthy program 
were especially noteworthy. They were 
“Oh, Robin, Little Robin;” by Katherine 
McCollin, which won first prize in the 
Federated Music Clubs’ contest, and 
which was sung by Miss McCollin, and 
“Gifts,” by Helen Buchanan, which won 
second prize in the same competition. 
Three piano numbers by Hanna Severin, 
played by the composer, also gained 
much favor, as did a trio in ballad form 
written by Elizabeth Gest and sung by 
three of the club members. 


2. G 


Room = for 
Hospital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—A unique 
rovision in the will of Mrs. Helen Mal- 
ery, of this city, just probated, provides 

for the immediate establishment of a 
musicians’ room in Garfield Memorial 
Hospital here. Mrs. Mallery, who died 
here about two weeks ago, was the widow 
of Col. Garrick Mallery, U. S. A. Eight 
thousand dollars is to be used in fittin 

up the “musicians’ room” at the hospital. 
It is pennes to place in the chamber se- 
lected a small pipe organ and a parlor 
grand piano, and other equipment suit- 
able for the purposes desired. It was 
the desire of Mrs. Mallery, who was a 
lover of music and herself a musician, 
that recitals and musicales be given for 


Musicians’ Washington 


the entertainment and benefit of the hos- 
pital patients, and that such convales- 
cents as might desire to do so be given 
the privilege of using the music room 
at all times. A S3- 





Judith Dameron’s Patriotic Activities 


Judith Dameron, an American contralt 
who has recently been singing in opera 
Italy, has since her return to America be 
devoting herself to singing for the men 
the camps and in the canteens. During t! 
recent United War Work Campaign she sa! 
daily on the steps of the New York Pub! 
Library to stimulate the collection of fund 
Among her most successful songs was Lieu 
B. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom for All, Foreve! 
which she sang each day 
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By Harvey B. Gaul 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 25, 1918 


HERE has been conceived and ac- 
complished at the Carnegie School 
of Technology a school of music for 
bandmasters and band musicians that 
will have far-reaching effects. The re- 
sults will be incalculable. E. R. Bos- 
sange is the dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, or the Five Arts, as it might bet- 
ter be called, and his is the guiding hand 
that directs the destinies of some 300 
prospective bandsmen. To J. Vick 
O’Brien, director of the School of Music, 
belongs the credit for having conceived 
and established this wonderful school. 
When it was decided to turn the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology over to the 
Student Army Training Corps, Mr. 
O’Brien evolved a plan for converting 
the music school into a school for bands- 
men. So far it is the only school of its 
‘ind in this country, and if the evidence 
' two months’ work is any criterion, 
this school will raise the level of band- 
biaying until it reaches the French 
standard. France, as everybody knows, 
ith its sonorous brass, its efficient clar- 
inets and brilliant flute players, has the 
ileal bands. As one youthful bandsman 
id to me the other day, “the French 
d Italians may be able to play clar- 
et, but Oh, boy! what us guys can do 
a drum.” What these boys are doing 
th a drum is only indicative of what 
ey intend to do with the brass and 
e winds. 
On the 5th of September, when school 
ened, there were 109 young bandsmen 
rolled. Within three hours’ time they 
id been examined and ensembles begun. 
hen the word was sent to Washington 
e capital replied that it was the fastest 
d best beginning that had been made 
any war course. The reason it was 
ssible to begin promptly, really ahead 
' time, was because Mr. O’Brien had 
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No. 1—A Rehearsal Room. 


“Tech,” in the “‘Middle Distance’’ with the Baton. 
No. 3—The Saxaphone Squad. No. 4—The Brass Division 


Used for Ensembles. 


J. Vick O’Brien, Director of School of Music at Carnegie 


No. 2—The Sculpture Hall 


in Rehearsal Room. No. 5—The Faculty of the School for Bandmasters and Band 
Musicians Gathered in Front of the Foyer of the Fine Arts Building 


the faculty, as we say in our best.college 
English, “set, get on the mark, go,” 
and they went. 


A Notable Faculty 


Too much. praise cannot be given the 
faculty. The roster reads like the per- 
sonnel of a French orchestra, where 
every man is a Prix de Rome; every 
man on the Technology faculty has been 
a “first flute,” a “first clarinet” or a “first 
somethingelse” in almost every first- 
rate orchestra in this country and in 
Europe. The amazing thing about it is 
that it is true. They are men who have 
national reputations and a string of 
“past performances” that is as long as 
press agents’ nerve. There is Theodore 
Rentz, assistant director of the course, 
who is affectionately known as “Ted” 
wherever two orchestra men gather in 
“sweet conclave.” Mr. Rentz was con- 
certmaster of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
and of haif the orchestras of Germany. 
Carl Bernthaler, conductor, was conduc- 
tor and member of the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra and other orchestras from Cincinnati 
to Chicago. He is also a distinguished ac- 
companist and voice coach. Then there is 
Victor Saudek, instructor of flute and 


conductor. Victor Saudek, like many of 
the others, has a reputation that extends 
“across the pond”; he has toured with 
Sir Alexander MacKenzie, been with the 
Chicago Orchestra, the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra and almost every other orches- 
tra whose name is a household word. 
Mr. Saudek is the father of the Saudek 
Ensemble, an organization devoted to 
the highest types of chamber music. 
Otto Merz is another member of this 
distinguished faculty. It is he who ar- 
ranges band music for Sousa and many 
of our other well-known bands and or- 
chestras. Mr. Merz teaches harmony 
and band arranging. 

And so we might go on for some 
twenty names, all more or less known 
wherever baton, bow, brass and bassoons 
make polyphonic discourse. Before clos- 
ing this quasi “Who’s Who,” I want to 
mention two prominent men on the fac- 
ulty who do not teach “band.” They 
are Harry Archer and John Roberts. 
Mr. Archer teaches sight singing. He 
is known as an editor, organist, con- 
trapuntalist and a lot of other things; 
what I like him best for is the fact that 
he can write counterpoint and at the 
same time be a human being. A rather 
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difficult thing, m’sieux! John Roberts 
is instructor of mob singing. (Mob 
singing is one of the products of war.) 
Mr. Roberts is using one of the best 
baritone voices in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, coaxing, cajoling and cursing, 
Baker knows, how many plebe-soldiers, 
into shouting “K-K-K-Katy.” The little 
hills of Schenley Park rock with joy 
when John Roberts leads the hosts of 
Armageddon in vocal onslaught. 

This staff of teachers devotes most 
of its time to giving each man in the 
course three lessons a week, one hour 
daily in ensemble with major instru- 
ments, three hours weekly of harmony, 
three hours weekly of band arranging, 
three hours of conducting, one hour of 
sight-singing and one hour of mob 
singing. 

Three hours are spent on one of the 
eight major instruments—one week be- 
ing given to each of the following instru- 
ments: clarinet, flute, trumpet, trom- 
bone, saxophone, tuba, drums and horn. 
If a boy doesn’t learn something from 
a course like that, nothing short of 
trepanning will help him. 

he boys have five two-hour rehear- 
sals with the band in addition to the regu- 
lar guard mount, drill, etc., and when the 


. boys get through with all this they are 


expected to practise at least two hours 
outside and study one hour r day. 
That is the course for bandmasters. 
The course for band musicians is the 
same, with the exception of the lessons 
on band instruments and in band ar- 
ranging. As Briggs of New York has 
so learnedly said, “The first one hundred 
years is the hardest.” Certainly if a 
boy survives this course he will be some- 
thing more than a tinkling cymbal. 


All Instruments Furnished 


There are so many fine things in the 
“Tech” school that should have mention 
that it is hard to choose just two or 
three. Here are two. All instruments 
are furnished. A boy joins without an 
instrument and the school supplies him 


[Continued on page 6] 
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MAKING REAL BANDMASTERS AT CARNEGIE “TECH” | 
[Continued from page 5] composer gets no more), you know that ing and musicianship. When these two deep feeling. 
the purchase of new music is a big forces finish with the embryonic Sousas, There are several reasons why the 
with the best the market affords. item. “Tech” takes care that her boys musicianship will be equal. “Tech” school is the foremost band 


Usually when a boy decides to study 
some instrument, a- near-sighted parent 
looks over the “miscellaneous column” 
in the evening paper and buys the lad a 
nice, wheezy, second-hand instrument. 
Not so “Tech”; they say there that to 
produce good tone it is necessary to have 
a good instrument. Wise Alma Mater! 
All the music used by the students is 
bought and given to them. When you 
remember that the high cost of pulp 
has raised the price of music paper (the 


Hooverize their time, but not their tal- 
ents. 

The purpose of the course is _ pri- 
marily to produce bandmasters. That 
is the great desideratum; the thing next 
in mind is to produce a better quality 
of players. This possibly explains the 
title given not humorously, you may be 
sure, “Bandmasters and Musicians.” 
Before Carnegie “Tech” and the U. S. 
army entered into it there was appar- 
ently a wide gulf between bandmaster- 


The band has a répertoire ranging 
from “Washington Post” to “William 
Tell,” with plenty of stop-ovyers at Ber- 
lin and Cohan. “Merry Wives,” 
“Pagliacci” and others of the large over- 
tures figure prominently in the list. Al- 
together the band has a catalog of over 
fifty composition at its fingers’ and lips’ 
ends. These have all been learned with- 
in two months’ time. Now we know why 
the boys play Berlin’s “Oh, How I Hate 
to Get Up in the Morning,” with such 


school in the country. It probably has 
the best faculty, and it certainly has 
the best equipment. It is part of the 
U. S. Government, and as for site and 
location it cannot be surpassed. The 
reason, however, that I think the “Tech” 
school is the best is because it has a 
rara avis in the form of a drum-major. 
This man can actually “beat time” to 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and that, 
as we say in Youghighany, is quelqu: 
chose. 








MUST FIND THE BEST IN ART BY 
ONE’S SELF, HOLDS AURORE LA CROIX 


“Solid Foundation Cannot Be Laid 
by Anyone Else,’ Believes 
Gifted Young American Pianist 
—Her Training Secured Wholly 
in This Country—Devoted to 
All the Fine Arts 


OME vivid impressions remain with 

one after a talk with Aurore La 
Croix, one of the latest and youngest 
comers into the ranks of the pianist fra- 
ternity. She is, first of all, earnest, but 
fortunately devoid of that species of ear- 
nestness which regards herself as one 
with whom wisdom will just naturally 
die. Nor is her earnestness, on the other 
hand, of that wearying type that expends 
itself in fruitless enthusiasms about this, 
that and the other. Life, it is true, has 
many more roads than the one she has 
elected to travel; there are more arts 
than the one that have called to her; but 
the more resolutely has she turned away 
from other vistas to fix them on the fair 
prospect that has been spread before her 


by her initial success in her chosen pro- 
fession. 

In spite of her French name, she is all 
New England in the earnestness of her 
outlook and in the thoroughness with 
which she has schooled herself to lay a 
foundation for her art. But in her in- 
sistence that art must come first with the 
artist, and all considerations of personal 
success must come afterward, she is 
Gallic; so are her vivacious manners and 
her big, darkish eyes, that lighten at 
you from under a fine forehead. 

It was one of her very first interviews 
and she was charmingly new to the task; 
charmingly young and fluttered, but 
clear-cut, nevertheless, in her ideas and 
direct in her speech. 


Making Programs 


“How do you come to make your pro- 
grams? What impels you to select cer- 
tain compositions?” she was asked. 

“Love for them,” she said promptly. 
“Nothing else in the world. I cannot 
play what I do not love, no matter how 
popular it may be or how much success 
playing it might bring me. I do try 
very hard not to become narrow in my 
leanings toward a certain type of music, 
even toward certain composers; I think it 
a mistake, of course, not to broaden 
one’s outlook as much as possible, and 
that a variety in choice of compositions 
gives balance to a program, but I must 
play at any given time what I care for 
most at that time and am most in sym- 
pathy with, if I really want to do my 
very best. I suppose that is more or less 
true of everyone, but it’s especially my 
case; and the more I play, the more, I 
think, it will be. Also I must work it out 
absolutely my own way.” 

Asked about her teachers, she said: 

“T’yve had several, of course, but per- 
haps Carl Behrmann of Boston was the 
one with whom I did my most important 
work. He was much opposed to my 
going to Germany or anywhere else to 
study. ‘Stay here in America and lay the 
foundation,’ he used to say; and I did. 

“Perhaps I lost the benefit of that at- 
mosphere of music and musicians which 
surrounds the girl who leaves all her 
friends and home and goes to some music 
colony to study, as so many have done. 
But it did not seem possible to do that. 
My own people and my home have always 
meant too much to me; though my 
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mother was willing to spend her winters 
with me in Boston for ten or twelve 
years, we were not willing, either my 
parents or I, to give up our family life 
altogether. So we compromised in that 
way. Our home is in Southbridge, Mass., 
and I spend much of my summer time 
there. It seems to me that being bliss- 
fully alone with my music and my own 
people is so much better (for me at least) 
than the other. way. At any rate, it is 
much happier,” she finished, with a smile. 
“So my European experiences have been 
confined to one grand tour, where I didn’t 
study at all.” 

“My first teacher was a local one who 
really, I suppose, just directed my inter- 
est in music. I was so very young; I 
really began to care about music when 
I was about four. In a sense I have 
directed my own studies, though after 
this teacher and Mr. Behrmann I studied 
with Mr. Lacy and coached with Ethel 
Leginska and with Godowsky. 

“It always seems to me,” she went on, 
“that the things we work out for our- 
selves are the best; that the obstacles 
we conquer for ourselves are the only 
ones that are absolutely removed, and 
that what we find in ourselves without 
assistance makes for the truest inspira- 
tion. The artist who builds up his art 
a little bit by bit, in the foundations laid 
by others, may be dependable, but he is 
apt to lack spontaneity.” 

“Then you believe to a certain extent 
in training yourself?” 

“If you train yourself you really find 
yourself, it seems to me; though I am, 
of course, not undervaluing the necessity 
of good teaching in laying a foundation. 
But I sometimes think that the great, the 
solid foundation of art in one’s soul, 
which is inspiration, cannot be laid for 
one by anyone else.” 

We were speaking of certain of the 
great among composers when Miss La 
Croix remarked: 


“Chopin in his pianistic work is inex- 
haustible in his beauty, in the mine of 
treasures that his compositions hold. 
And he adapts himself so marvelously to 
every mood, to every stage of growth. 
I am quite sure that I don’t play him 
to-day as I did a few weeks ago. Bach 
and Beethoven say different things. One 
cannot, of course, compare these mas- 
ters; each is so wonderful in his way; 
but perhaps I feel that the two stir a 
greater depth, somehow.” 

We spoke of certain modern composers 
and of the “effect music” so much heard 
of late. 


Where the Moderns Err 


“It is interesting, I think,’ Miss La 
Croix said frankly. “One likes to see 
what can be done, but very often that is 
all the interest they have. They com- 
pose too terribly fast, these moderns. 
Everything seems to be sacrificed to get- 
ting out as much work as possible as 
quickly as possible, and that freedom 
so necessary in creative work is abso- 
lutely lost. 

“I am very fond of Royce’s works 
among the moderns,” she continued. “To 
me they seem to have the unnamable 
quality of life. His new orchestral work 
I am very anxious to hear.” 

There is something so vivid, so keen 
about this young girl’s interest in all that 
she does that one could not. resist the 
temptation to ask whether this interest 
of hers extended to other arts. 

“Indeed, it has and does,” she an- 
swered, smilingly. “In fact, I have al- 
most had a certain difficulty in making 
a choice among them. When I was quite 
young I was sure I should write; like 
almost every other girl-child, I saw in 
myself potentially the great American 
novelist. Painting and sculpture I love, 


arid as for singing, I studied it hard for 


two years. It is of the greatest value 
to me in my work now, by the way, in 


getting the phrasing. I always sing the 
phrases to myself as I am learning a 
piece. 

“This hasn’t seemed like an _ inter- 
view,” she remarked as the writer rose. 
Just what her expectations had been of 
that awful ordeal she disclosed a hint by 
adding: 

“It was just a pleasant chat.” 

On which cheerful conclusion to an in- 
teresting hour, we separated. Cc. P. 





“SING” FOR THANKSGIVING 





All Schenectady, N. Y., Joins Celebra- 
tion—Piano Classes in Public Schools 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Nov. 28.— 
Schenectady expressed in song its pa- 
triotism and its thanks for victory on 
Thanksgiving Day. Hon. Charles A. 
Simon, Mayor of the city, had issued a 
proclamation calling the people together 
on Thanksgiving afternoon to take part 
in a huge community “sing” and to listen 
to victory addresses. The State armory 
was packed to the doors, many people 
standing. A chorus of 300 led in the 
singing of songs of victory and thanks, 
under the direction of Bernard Mausert, 
director of the Schenectady Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Inez Field Damon, 
supervisor of music in public schools. 
The Salvation Army Band, an excellent 
organization, played. It is expected 
that the interest aroused on this occa- 
sion will result in further community 
“sings” during the winter. 

Piano classes in the public schools of 
Schenectady are well under way. Near- 
ly 300 children are studying under 
twenty-nine teachers. The classes have 
been organized by Inez Field Damon 
and are closely supervised by her. 
Teachers and pupils are most enthu- 
siastic. 





TACOMA TO GIVE “MESSIAH ” 





New Oratorio Society to Present Work 
Early in January 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 20.—Plans for 
the initial rehearsal of Handel’s. “Judas 
Maccabaeus” finally materialized on 
Nov. 19 with the assembling at the 
First Presbyterian Church of the newly 
organized Tacoma Oratorio Society. J. 
W. Bixel, the conductor, who is a com- 
paratively recent arrival in the city, has 
a record of successful oratorio produc- 
tions throughout the Middle West. The 
presentation of “Judas Maccabaeus” 
will be given at the Tacoma Theater 
early in the new year. On the evening 
following the first oratorio rehearsal the 
newly formed Liberty Chorus, with 
Frederick W. Wallis as director, met at 
the Commercial Club assembly rooms. 
General assignment and choral rehear- 
sal work for the production of the “Mes- 
siah” were taken up. 

At the first Presbyterian Church on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 17, music-lovers enjoyed 
the work of a prominent Tacoma musician 
and composer in the setting of “America the 
Beautiful,” by Robert Weisbach, sung by the 
choir and chorus. A. WW. & 





Ellison-White Bureau Opens New 


Branch Offices 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—In order to 
facilitate the management of the various 
activities of the Ellison-White Musical Bu- 
reau in Canada, branch offices have been es 
tablished in Winnipeg, Manitoba; Calgary 
Alberta, and Vancouver, B. C. The Winni- 
peg office will be in charge of Stanley A 
Parfitt, the one in Calgary will have Wilfred 
V. Oaten as representative, and Fred W 
Dyke will be in charge at Vancouver. Each 
one of these offices will handle the Artists’ 
Courses and the other attractions direct, but 
all these offices will come under the persona! 
supervision of Laurence A. Lambert, genera! 
manager, with headquarters at Portland. A 
new branch has also been established in Sar 
Francisco, by arrangement with Mrs. Jessica 
Colbert, who will be the representative fo1 
the bureau in northern California, Nevada, 
and the surrounding territory 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The time is approaching when peace 
will be officially declared. It may take a 
few weeks, perhaps a few months. Then 
our government will be forced to release 
the enemy aliens who for one reason or 
another have been interned during the 
period of the war. This will mean that 
certain distinguished musicians whose ac- 
tivities were considered to be hostile will 
receive their freedom. It is undeniable 
that some of them, owing to their distin- 
guished position as musicians, were ac- 
companied into their internment by the 
sympathy of thousands of music lovers, 
who could not conceive how they could 
have offended our laws. 

There seems to be authority for the 
statement that in at least one case such 
sympathy was absolutely unjustified, and 
that, if the truth were known, this per- 
son would be ostracized as well as ex- 
pelled from the country as an undesirable 


citizen. For some time past stories of a 
most terrible character have been afloat 
concerning this musician, These stories 
haye not been simply the current rumor 
and gossip of the day, but circumstantial 
statements made by persons high in au- 
thority and in close connection with 
officials, . Bh 

In the particular ease I refer to it is 
said that the musician in question was 
offered the alternative between intern- 
ment as an active enemy agent or prose- 
cution for a serious offence. It is re- 
ported that a beautiful girl student at a 
leading musie school was concerned in 
the affair, ; 

My purpose in making this statement 
is to suggest to the authorities that as 
these matters have attracted considerable 
attention in the musical world, it seems 
that it would be wise, and indeed just, to 
the other musicians of note who have 
been interned, if the government were, 
when peace comes, to state specifically 
the grounds on which these musicians 
were interned, and also as to whether or 
not at the time there were charges of a 
very serious character going far beyond 
enemy activity made against any of them. 

a 

Score again for the Americans! In 
“La Bohéme” the other night another 
American girl, Margaret Romaine, made 
a hit as Musetta. In fact, as the critic 
of the World said, with truth, “she is the 
first Musetta the Metropolitan has 
offered in several seasons who did justice 
either to the music or the character, and 
there have been some good ones.” 

Miss Romaine is another who has come 
up, if not from the vaudeville stage, from 
the musical comedies. She has’ also had 
some experience at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris. The press is practically unani- 
mous in her favor. True, Max Smith 
thought her impersonation rather brisk 
than vivacious, but one thing is certain, 
as those who were present at the per- 
formance know, namely, that it dragged 
somewhat till she appeared, and then a 
wonderful change came over the scene. 

By the bye, Miss Romaine is a sister 

’ the popular actress, Hazel Dawn. It 
won’t be long, perhaps, before people will 
be speaking of Hazel Dawn as the sister 

f Margaret Romaine. 

While I am referring to the growing 

gue of the Americans this season, let 

» not forget to report the fact that 
‘homas Chalmers, who apveared as 

‘haunard in the performance of “Bo- 
name,” acquitted himself finely. He 
nade you know a distinguished success 


in an Italian buffo part, appearing in 
such, I believe, for the first time, in “La 
Forza del Destino” recently. Chalmers 
is proving more and more that he pos- 
sesses the one great essential, in my 
opinion, to entitle him to be considered 
as an artist of the first rank, and that 
is versatility, united to the ability to sub- 
merge himself absolutely in the réle 
which he represents. Long ago I got 
tired of the singers and players who pre- 
sent their personality in everything that 
they sing and do. So I welcome an artist 
like Chalmers, who does not disdain the 
most incongruous and_ extraordinary 
make-up, if it fits the réle and gives it 
added power. 

Do not let me forget to say that the 
audience gave Miss Komaine a most en- 
thusiastic welcome, and it was all the 
more genuine because the enthusiasm 
was neither provoked nor sustained by 
the Sicilian clacque, which seems to think 
it part of its duty only to applaud the 
Italian and French artists. Perhaps 
those are the only ones who pay the 
clacque. 

e322 

In an editorial in the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, based on the idea that 
failure at first sometimes spells success 
in the end, a reference is made. to 
Paderewski, the distinguished pianist, 
who may be president ot the new Polish 
Republic. 

in this editorial it is stated that when 
Paderewski first came to America, before 
he could speak much English, he said: 

“IT went to Berlin to study the violin 
with a great teacher, when [ was very 
young. ‘The teacher asked me to show 
what [ could do. He then said: 

““*You will never be a musician! 
and study the piano.’ ”’ 

So Paderewski took the advice, studied 
the piano, and the result we know. 

It is scarcely conceivable that anybody 
would have said to Paderewski: “You 
will never be a musician” and at the 
same time advise him to study the piano, 
unless we are to suppose that there are 
those who consider that pianists are not 
musicians, but violinists are. 

Furthermore, the editorial states that 
although the piano is infinitely inferior 
to the violin, Paderewski proves that by 
sheer force of genius even the piano can 
be made musical. Before I discuss that 
question, let me say that I have heard 
Mr. Paderewski use a piano in such a 
way that it was not particularly musical, 
one reason being that the strings will 
stand a certain amount of percussion, 
and when you go beyond it, you produce 
jarring noises, not musical sounds. In 
this, however, he is by no means alone. 

As to whether the piano is inferior to 
the violin as a means of musical expres- 
sion, opinions vary greatly. In a sense 
you have the notes ready for you on the 
piano, whereas on the violin you first 
have to make the note before you can 
play it. 

There is, however, one question that I 
would like to ask the wiseacre who wrote 
the article in the New York Journal, 
If the violin is so far superior to the 
piano as a musical instrument, ‘how is it 
that the literature for the violin is com- 
paratively restricted, compared with that 
which the greatest masters have written 
for the piano? And has not some of the 
best music ever written been composed 
for the violin, assisted by the piano? 

Paderewski, you know, has just sailed 
for Europe. He expects to meet the 
Polish National Committee in Paris. Be- 
fore going he gave out a statement to 
the effect that the three and a half last 
years in this country had increased his 
affection and personal indebtedness to us, 
He is profoundly grateful to the United 
States for the assistance they have given 
to the Entente powers, and particularly 
did he express his gratitude to the Amer- 
icans who have included his own country 
and nation in their kindly solicitude for 
the oppressed peoples. He expressed his 
conviction that Poland would be free and 
that the democratic constitution of Po- 
land would assure liberty and equality 
to every citizen, without distinction as to 
race, religion or political opinion. 

Well, that may be so in the future, but 
it doesn’t look like it at present, for while 
the Poles have always desired freedom, 
they have not been particularly anxionvs 
to give liberty to those who did not agree 
with them either politically or re- 
ligiously. Meanwhile the Poles are cele- 
brating their newly acquired freedom in 
the way of a few Pogroms in which the 
Jews, as usual, are being treated much as 
the Huns treated the Belgians. 

It is not generally known that Pad- 
erewski is to-day a poor man. Not only 
have his properties in Poland been de- 
stroyed, but he has given his entire re- 
maining fortune for the relief of his suf- 
fering countrymen. 


Go 


* * 


The American artist still has a pretty 
hard road to hoe. That is, so far as 


some of the New York critics are con- 
cerned. When Samuel Gardner, a violin- 
ist of unquestioned power and very con- 
siderable reputation, gave a recital the 
other afternoon at Aeolian Hall, it 
prompted Mr. Krehbiel, of the Tribune, 
to say that one of his distinctions is that 
he is not a pupil of Auer. “We have 
outlived the Liszt pianoforte progeny,” 
Mr. Krehbiel said, “but the Auer pupils 
threaten to become as numerous as they 
and the Sevcik violin brood once were.” 

But it is the opportunity which Mr. 
Gardner’s recital gave Mr. Krehbiel for 
indulging in his habitual jibing against 
the American. Here is the manner in 
which he opens his report of the Gardner 
recital: 


“It has seemed of late to the reporters 
of musical doings in the metropolis that 
we are living in a period when musical 
artists are as numerous as were all man- 
ner of dignitaries in that country of 
which Gilbert and Sullivan sang in ‘The 
Gondoliers’ when 


“ “Lord Chancellor’s were as cheap as sprats, 

And Bishops in their shovel hats, 

Were plentiful as tabby eats. 

In point of fact, too many ambassadors 
“ ‘cropped up like hay, 

Prime ministers and such as they, 

Grew like asparagus in May. 

And dukes were three a penny.’ ”’ 


“This was all because there was a good- 
natured king who, aiming to advance the 
general weal, ‘to the top of every tree 
promoted everybody,’ only to discover 
that his philanthropic scheme for the 
obvious reason that— 


“*When every one is somebodee 
Then no one’s anybody.’ ” 


“That is the trouble just now with our 
musical world. Pianists and violinists 
are so multitudinous and in the multitude 
there are so many whom publicity agents 
and managers seek to promote to the top 
of the tree that it becomes difficult to 
assign them varying rank. In many 
cases, fortunately, where there is no 
marking of extraordinary distinction, 
there is some sign of individuality which 
enlists a special interest.” , 

I have quoted Mr. Krehbiel at length 
so that he and his friends shall not say 
I just picked out a sentence. I want to 
show that here is a man that we call the 
“dean of the critics,” who does not ap- 
proach a recital eiven by an estimable 
artist with a fair and open mind. He is 
so prejudiced from the start that he can- 
not help using the opportunity to say 
something smart, even if it is not 
justified. 


7K * ae 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of John 
McCormack and Mme. Galli-Curci, sent a 
letter to the New York Sun in which he 
refers to an editorial in that paper on 
the subject of a memorial which it is 
proposed to erect to the soldier dead. Mr. 
Wagner suggests instead of a fine grove 
of trees everywhere that, inasmuch as 
most of our cities are in need of concert 
halls, and since music helped win the 
war and has done so much for the vari- 
ous charities, why not have the memorial 
in the various towns take the shape of a 
fine concert hall, set in a grove of trees? 
This would be a lasting memorial and 
would do a great amount of good. Inci- 
dentally, says Mr. Wagner, New York 
City needs a first-class concert hall. 


The suggestion is an excellent one. 
The general public would be surprised 
to know how even at this late date many 
cities of large population, wealth, cul- 
ture, cities which can display all kinds 
_of fine office buildings, banks, trust com- 
panies, churches, have not a decent audi- 
torium. Take a city like Toledo, for in- 
stance, of large population, a very con- 
siderable portion of which is not only 
well-to-do but is wealthy and cultured. 
There is positively no auditorium, if I 
remember rightly, in that city where a 
first-class symphony orchestra can play. 
When Sarah Bernhardt came along she 
had to give her performances in the audi- 
torium of a dancing school, where they 
fitted up a temporary stage to help her 
out. Toledo is only one of many such 
towns. In some cities performances of 
distinguished artists are given in the 
churches, in the auditoriums of the Elks 
and other clubs, there being no other 
place suitable. 

Mr. Wagner’s suggestion seems to me 
an exceedingly timely and useful one. 
As a rule, when we set up a memorial 
for anything, or anybody, we do it in 
such a way as to excite the sense of 
humor of intelligent people. We have 
some memorials in this city that do not 
do us any credit. 

Ae * * 


General Horatio C. King, a veteran of 
the Civil War, a well-known Brooklynite, 
died the other day at the ripe age of 81. 
The papers referred to the fact that he 
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Jacque Coini, Stage Director of the Society 
of American Singers. A ‘Man Behind 
the Guns’ Whose Genius and Taste 
Have Scored Many an Artistic Hit 





was distinguished as an editor, soldier, 
lawyer, writer, business man. He was 
for years connected with Plymouth 
Church. His father, Horatio King, was 
Postmaster General in President Bu- 
chanan’s cabinet. Some papers referred 
to the fact that General King had writ- 
ten a number of songs, hymns. None 
of them, however, presented his claim to 
be considered about the first conductor 
of a community chorus. 

It was the General’s habit for years, 
when the Loyal Legion met at its annual 
convention, to lead the veterans in song. 
I believe he was the first to introduce 
that stunt among the old soldiers, and so 
in a way he may with justice be called 
the first to introduce the idea of a “com- 
munity sing.” 

* ba 

It is not so very long ago that you 
created somewhat of a sensation when 
you published an elaborate criticism by 
Herbert F. Peyser, your leading musical 
critic, who has since gone into the war 
service, in which Mr. Peyser took the 
ground that John Powell of Virginia was 
an artist and virtuoso of the highest dis- 
tinction. Some of the critics, as well as 
the musical cognoscenti and dilettante 
were positively aghast at the very idea 
that anybody could come out of Virginia, 
the South, or for that matter anywhere 
else in this musically benighted country, 
and take the position that was accorded 
John Powell by Mr. Peyser. 

However, as time has passed along I 
notice an increasing tendency on the part 
of the press to recognize John Powell’s 
genius, for it is nothing more nor less 
than genius which he possesses. 

However, the other day when he gave 
a recital in which his entire program con- 
sisted of dance music, even the best of 
the writers for the press were forced to 
admit his success, though most of them 
took occasion to sneer at the very idea of 
an artist of his distinction giving a pro- 
gram of dance music. But as the dance 
music he gave was by such composers as 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, I cannot 
see that Powell is open to fair criticism 
on that score. 

Why did these eminent composers 
write dance music? My reply would be 
that it was because they appreciated the 
value of the dance as an expression of 
the human desire for something else be- 
sides sitting still and chewing the cud 
of philosophy. The exhilaration of the 
dance is known. The cold spirit of Cal- 
vinism has condemned it as distinctly im- 
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proper; indeed, some hold that it is im- 
moral. But no one who has ever seen a 
mass of people in one of their national 
dances, whether it was the Indians on 
the plains or in the Sierras, or the Tyro- 
leans, or the Russians, or the Hungarians 
doing the Czardas, or the English coun- 
try folk in the Morris dances, or the 
Italians in the South doing a tarantella, 
could refrain from admitting that here 
was something very human, very vital, 
and only banal or vulgar to those intelli- 
gents who like to take their amusement 
seated in a chair in full evening dress, 
when the mind, as well as the body, after 
a good dinner, is inclined to that sweet 
repose which does not like to be disturbed 
by anything that might prove to be a 
jarring note. 

It was precisely in that program of 
dance music that John Powell showed his 
power, and incidentally a sense or poetry, 
of rhythm and musical charm. 

* * * 


Giorgio Polacco, the noted Italian con- 
ductor, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
who is now with Cleofonte Campanini’s 
Chicago Opera Company, appears to 
have made a big hit with the Chicago 
critics. There are those, I know, who 
smile sardonically when you speak of the 
Chicago music critics, and yet not only 
now, but in former times, there have 
been a number of writers on music for 
the leading Chicago papers who were dis- 
tinguished by the broadness of their 
judgment, the knowledge they displayed 
of their subject, and the brightness of 
their writing. In fact, the whole stand- 
ard of journalism in Chicago has been 
rising steadily. The same may be said 
of other cities. As I told you long ago, 
the standard of journalism in Philadel- 
phia, for instance, and other cities out- 
side New York is very high. 

Now let us see what some of the Chi- 
cago critics said about Polacco. 

Frederick Donaghey in the Chicago 
Tribune wrote: 


“Good performances in the pit are 
guaranteed in the season whenever Mr. 
Campanini sends the new conductor to 
baton, for here is doubtless the man who 
has been needed here since the 1910 be- 
ginnings of the Chicago Opera. I am 
here to say that he is a symphonist with 
the orchestra and a sympathist with the 
stage.” 

Herman Devries, in the Chicago Amer- 
ican, wrote: 

“Polacco’s way with his men is the way 
an orchestra wants their leader to direct 
them. Eye to eye, nerve to nerve, they 
follow him to a unit, alert, keen, respon- 
sive, reflecting the tense, brilliant, clever, 
nervous, elegant, forceful personality of 
their conductor. Polacco is behind 
it every minute. Every nuance upon the 
stage and the pit is packed into the di- 
recting mind that is bringing newer life 
into remembered scores. Temperamen- 
tally and typically Polacco reminds me 
very much of Campanini. It is the same 
school of vivid, clear-sighted, scholarly, 
refined and patient style that made the 
generalissimo famous in this country. 
That we (thanks to Campanini) have 
succeeded in outwitting Boston by ob- 
taining Polacco is a feather in our cap 
of which we may be both glad and 
proud.” 

Edwin C. Moore, 
Journal: 


“Polacco’s conducting was a marvel of 
beauty. One could have listened to the 
orchestra with quite as much pleasure as 
though the performance were a sym- 
phony concert of high degree. His effects 
were in large and sweeping masses rather 
than in delicate tracery, which is pre- 
cisely the proper effect for the score of 
‘Madama Butterfly.’ ” 

Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post: 


“You should have heard the orchestra 
play that music under M. Polacco’s 
baton. It was masterly conducting. I 
had forgotten that the music was so rich 
in color and so filled with melodic charm. 
Mr. Polacco recreated it for us and made 
the opera sound like an Italian sym- 
phonic poem. The orchestra was at the 
top of its powers.” 

It is not my custom to quote this way, 
but I do so now because the Chicago 
critics squarely back the opinion I had 
as to Polacco’s abilities when he first 
came to us. During the period when 
Polacco was at the Metropolitan with 
the illustrious Toscanini, there were 
times when our leading New York critics 
saw fit to criticize Toscanini for some of 
his effects, and particularly when his 
orchestra was so strenuous that the sing- 
ers could not be heard. I myself have 


in the Chicago 


taken occasion to draw attention to this. 


Then it was that some of those who were 
close to Mr. Toscanini insisted that these 
articles were inspired by Polacco and his 
friends, which I need scarcely say had no 
basis of truth whatever. If Toscanini 
had a sincere and faithful admirer, it 
was Polacco. We have often discussed 
the matter, and I never remember an 
occasion when Polacco did not enthuse 
for the great Italian maestro and declare 
him to be the greatest, most inspired 
conductor of our time. 

And to this let me add, too, that I do 
not think there is any man who has also 
expressed himself more appreciatively 
with regard to the talent of his impre- 
sario, Cleofonte Campanini, of whom he 
always spoke in terms of appreciative 
eulogy long before he became connected 
with the Chicago company. 

I remember particularly on 
sions when the question came up of 
whether an impresario was aided or not 
by being a practical musician, and above 
all, a conductor of experience, Polacco 
would introduce the instance of Campa- 
nini as showing the value of an experi- 
ence as a conductor and musician to a 
man who later assumed responsibility as 
an impresario. 

* * 

On Friday night Stransky produced at 
the concert of the Philharmonic Society 
a composition by an American, Mortimer 
Wilson. It is certainly interesting to 
note what was the attitude of our critics 
to this composition. Mr. Krehbiel pre- 
served his characteristic opposition to 
everything American. He said: “Mr. 
Wilson’s pieces sounded as if they might 
fitly have a place in the children’s corner 
of Presser’s ‘Etude.’” Criticizing Mr. 
Stransky for having put such music in 
a symphony concert, Mr. Krehbiel refers 
to the fact that “Theodore Thomas used 
to put Gounod’s ‘Funeral March of a 
Marionette’ on his programs for young 
people, but Theodore Thomas never 
dreamed of putting even it on a Philhar- 


occa- - 


monic program, and if he had ever done 
so, the Philharmonic audience of his day 
would have wondered if his brains had 
begun liquefying.” 

Now let us take another critic, of a 
very different kind, one inclined to be 
sarcastic, humorous, whenever opportu- 
nity offers. I refer to James Gibbons 
Huneker, now with the Times. How did 
he write of Mr. Wilson’s music? Said he: 

“If brevity be the soul of wit, then 
Mr. Wilson is a musical epigrammatist. 
With him the unexpected always hap- 
pens; especially his abrupt endings. He 
is as witty as John Alden Carpenter, 
and he is addicted to one-bar codas. 
Sometimes a sob, sometimes a gasp— 
literally. There are eight short episodes 
in his suite, and are the product of a 
musicianly fancy, well scored, full of 
feeling for childhood and its toys, and 
both naive and bizarre. We liked the 
‘Teddy Bears Lullaby,’ the ‘Funeral of 
the Calico Cat,’ and the ‘Tin Soldier’s 
Dress Parade.’ These ingenious trifles 
are penned by a psychologist of child- 
hood, and seen through the tender lens 
of a poet. ‘Calico cats’ and ‘tin soldiers’ 
are as vital in the imagination of chil- 
dren as Tristan in rut or the apotheosis 
of a symphonic whale in the conscious- 
ness of grown-ups. . . We are very 
much mistaken if ‘Tin Soldier’s Dress 
Parade,’ with its piquant toy-trumpet, 
does not find its way into the repertory 
of every orchestral conductor, there to 
keep company with ‘The Funeral March 
of a Marionette’ or ‘Chinoise’ from the 
Tschaikovsky Suite. True humor in 
music is rare. The composer conducted 
his charming work discreetly. He was 
recalled several times.” 

Now, which do you think of the two, 
even if you have not heard the music, 
and whether you liked the music or not, 
shows a fairer attitude? That is left to 
your own good judgment, as well as to 
your own good sense, says your 

MEPHISTO. 











RELIEF SEEN IN 
RE-DRAFTED TAX 
ON ADMISSIONS 


[Continued from page 1] 


““(5) In the case of persons having the 
permanent use of boxes or seats in an 
opera house or any place of amusement, 
or a lease for the use of such box or seat 
in such opera house or place of amuse- 
ment (in lieu of the tax imposed by 
paragraph 1), a tax equivalent to 20 
per cent of the amount for which a simi- 
lar box or seat is sold for each perform- 
ance or exhibition at which the box or 
seat is used or reserved by or for the 
lessee or holder, such tax to be paid by 
the lessee or holder; 


“(6) A tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents 
or fraction thereof of the amount paid 
for admission to any public performance 
for profit at any roof garden, cabaret, or 
other similar entertainment, to which the 
charge for admission is wholly or in part 
included in the price paid for refresh- 
ment, service or merchandise; the 
amount paid for such admission to be 
deemed to be 20 per cent of the amount 
paid for refreshment, service and mer- 
chandise, such tax to be paid by the per- 
son paying for such refreshment, service 
or merchandise; 


Exempt from Taxation 


“No tax shall be levied under this title 
in respect to any admissions all the pro- 
ceeds of which inure exclusively to the 
benefit of religious, educational or char- 
itable institutions, societies or organiza- 
tions, or organizations conducted for the 
sole purpose of maintaining symphony 
orchestras and receiving substantial sup- 
port from voluntary contributions, or ex- 
clusively for the benefit of persons in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States, or admissions to agricultural 
fairs none of the profits of which are 
distributed to stock-holders or members 
of the association conducting the same. 

“The price (exclusive of the tax to be 
paid by the person paying for admis- 
sion) at which every admission ticket or 
ecard is sold shall be conspicuously and 
indelibly printed, stamped or written on 
the face or back thereof, together with 
the name of the vendor if sold other 
than at the ticket office of the theater, 
opera or other place of amusement. 
Whoever sells an admisison ticket or 
card on which the name of the vendor 
and price is not so printed, stamped or 
written, or at a price in excess of the 
price so printed, stamped or written 
thereon, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $100. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Hempel’s Singing of “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” Delights Wounded 
Soldier 


When Frieda Hempel sang ‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” as an encore to the 
Proch Variations in the ‘‘Daughter of the 
Regiment” she displeased a number of crit- 
ics, but gave joy to one wounded soldier, and 
the Metropolitan song bird feels that the 
letter she recently received from a hospital 
ward amply justified her in helping a popu- 
lar song to “get into opera.’’ The letter, 
written by a returned soldier now at the 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, says: 

“Am a boy just back from France and was 
at the Staten Island Debarkation Hospital] 
for the returned wounded, when I was taken 
as a guest to see this opera. I had the great 
pleasure in hearing you in ‘The Daughter 
of the Regiment,’ and most sincerely want 
to congratulate you on your wonderful work 
both in the opera and your encore.” 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Begins 
Season’s Programs 


The first musical afternoon this season 
of ‘the Women’s Philharmonic Society, of 
which Mrs. Elie Carmes is the newly elected 
president, opened brilliantly at Studio 801, 
Carnegie Hall, on Staurday, Nov. 23, with a 
program arranged by Mrs. Kate Roberts and 
consisting of a piano and vocal recital by 
Dorsey Whittington, pianist, and Charles 
Floyd, tenor. 

The piano numbers were Fantasie, Op. 49, 
Three Preludes, Valse, Etude and Impromptu, 
Chopin; “Gromenreigen” and “La Cam- 
panella,” Liszt. Vocal numbers were “The 
Temple Bells,’’ “Kashmiri Song,’ Finden; 
“T Love You,” Cadman; “Thou Art So Like 


a Flower,’ “Before the Dawn,’’ Chadwick ; 
“Greeting,” Hawley ; “The Revelation,” 
Scott; ‘‘Buckle My Shoes,’’ Jordan. Mrs. 


Charles Houston ably accompanied the 
singer. A large and enthusiastic audience 
showed its appreciation emphatically. 





Choral Work by Christiaan Kriens to 
Be Heard 


Christiaan Kriens’s work, “Star in the 
East,” will be performed by a large volun- 
teer chorus and the string section of the 
Kriens Symphony Club, Deg. 22 and 29, un- 
der the personal direction of Mr. Kriens. 
Opportunity for altos and male voices to join 
these forces may be had by communicating 
with Mr. Kriens at his Carnegie Hall studio. 





Activities of Mayer’s Artists 


Among the coming appearances of Daniel 
Mayer’s artists in A£olian Hall, New York, 
are those of Mischa Levitzki on Dec. 22, and 
of Emma Roberts on Jan. 7. Those of his 
artists on tour include Carlo Liten, Belgian 
tragedian, and Constance Balfour and Elias 
Breeskin, in joint recitals. Walter Greene, 
another Mayer artist, scored at his recent 
New York recital. 





American and Foreign Press 
Unite in Praise of 


RICCARDO 


MARTIN 





Photo © Mishkiy 
A few characteristic phrases 


from his most recent New 
York appearances: 


H. T. Finck in New York Eve- 
ning Post (Nov. 19th, 1918.) 


*** Heis an 





American— the 





ee) 


te 


— 


finest living tenor 








except Caruso. 


(DON JOSE IN CARMEN) 
N. Y. Times (Sept. 27, 1918). 


Mr. Martin sang very well indeed; per- 
haps better than any other in the cast. 


New York Evening Sun (Sept. 27, 
1918). 

The finished singing of Riccardo Martin 

was balanced, not marred by the usual ina- 


bility of most Don Josés to look their 
romantic part. 


N. Y. Herald (Sept. 27, 1918). 


Mr. Martin repeated an old success as 
Don José and proved that America can pro- 
duce tenors who do not justify the char- 
acter once attributed to them by Von 
Bilow. He was in excellent’ voice and he 
made Don José a lover who, even in his 
sorrows, was never sentimental. He was 
evidently inspired to do his best and what 
that best is is known to Metropolitan audi 
ences, among others. 


N. Y. Tribune (Sept. 27, 1918). 


His flower song was enthusiastically ap 
plauded. 


N. Y. World (Sept. 27, 1918). 


Mr. Martin * * * in splendid voice 
* * * ringing tones * * * 


N. Y. Evening World (Sept. 27, 


1918). 
Riccardo Martin was warmly welcomed 
as Don 7008, = * picturesque figure 


_ ™ commanding in action, carrying 
conviction. 


John C, Freund in Musical Amer- 
ica (Oct. 5, 1918). 


His work was masterly. 


Musical Courier (Oct. 3, 1918). 


A splendid bit of vocalism did he render 
After the flower song he was obliged to bow 
numerous times, 


Courier des Etats-Unis (Sept. 2%. 
1918). 

Le Don José de M. Martin est égalemen' 
d’une haute qualité artistique. e chai 
teur qu’ a certains égards on peut consi: 
erer comme un grand tenor a fort bie: 
interpreté le réle de l’infortuné amant de ! 
belle cigaretti¢ére. Son style,  dirait-on 
s’est amélioré encore. 


La Prensa (Sept. 28, 1918). 

El tenor Martin, viejo conocido del Met 
ropolitan, hizo un excelente pendant « 
don José lo mismo en el canto y en 1 
recitativos que en la accion. 
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‘AMUEL GARDNER IN 
ENGAGING RECITAL 





Samuel Gardner, Violinist. Re- 
cital, Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 
26, AZolian Hall. Accompanists, 


Rechlin, Organist. The Program: 


Quasi Ballata, Appassionata, Jo- 


sef Suk; A Minor Concerto, 
Vivaldi-Nachez; Sonata, Franck; 
D Major Nocturne, Chopin-Wil- 


helmj; A Minor Caprice, Wieniaw- 
ski; Polichinelle (Serenade), Fritz 
Kreisler; “Night in the Rockies,’ 
Samuel Gardner; Rondo, Mozart. 











Make room at the top for Samuel 
Gardner, violinist. 

Modestly heralded and not announced 
as a challenger to So-and-So—the 
charming managerial custom of to-day— 
Gardner immediately proved himself of 
the stuff virtuosi are made of: The 


young violinist’s friends have heard him 
play in ensemble (he is violinist of the 
peerless Elshuco Trio), but music- 
making of this lofty kind conceals 
rather than exploits the virtuosity of its 
votaries, so consequently his newest ap- 
pearance in recital astonished even his 
admirers. 

Mr. Gardner is in possession of a tech- 
njque which enables him to smile at diffi- 
culties; he commands a tone which is 
sonorous and sympathetic. Whatever he 
essayed at this recital he imbued with 
intelligence and understanding. Gard- 
ner is an analyst, but sympathy and in- 
tellectual warmth always go hand in 
hand in his interpretations. 

The concerto, in which he had the able 
assistance of Edward Rechlin at the 
organ, was played charmingly. A sec- 
ond lengthy composition on this program 
was perhaps out of place, but at any 
rate, the Franck Sonata was an excel- 
lent vehicle for the young artist. <A 
great measure of chaste beauty was 
woven into his reading—a _ refreshing 
change after hearing some feminine, 
quivering emotional interpretations of 
the majestic creation. Francis Moore, his 
pianist, gave a splendid account of him- 
self in the sonata. 

Gardner shone resplendently in the 
shorter pieces. The Wieniawski Caprice 
was repeated and the audience demanded 
the same course with Kreisler’s charac- 
teristic bit. The player’s own composi- 
tion, a skilfully conceived sketch, cap- 
tured more enthusiasm and likewise won 
a repetition. The Rondo is far from 
being an ideal closing piece, but Mr. 
Gardner played it stirringly and then 
delighted the large audience with a 
string of encores. A: H. 





Capital Hears “Secret of Suzanne” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Wolf- 
Ferrari’s opera, “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” had its Washington premiére 
yesterday as the second attraction of the 
Ten Star series offered by T. Arthur 
Smith. The cast comprised Bernard 
Ferguson as Count Gill, Helen Newill as 
Countess Suzanne and Robert Adams as 
the mute servant, Sante. Ferguson car- 
ried off highest honors both for his dra- 
matie and vocal accomplishments. Miss 
Newill, while filling her réle very charm- 
ingly, possesses a voice which, though of 
good quality, is too light for the demands 
of the part. The production was artis- 
tic; Washington will welcome more of 
such operatic gems. Mrs. Wilson, with 
a party from the White House, was in 
the audience. 

“he remainder of the program was occu- 
Pied with a group of piano numbers by 
Martha Baird’ and classic dancing by Grace 

stie. Miss Christie was the personifica- 

1 of the joy of rhythmic movement, and 

1 her spectators captive during her inter- 
retations of both fanciful and dramatic 

bers. W.H 





Edouard Gendron and: Louis -Wins:° to 
Make American Tour 
is announced by the French-American 


ety for Musical Art that, in aceérdance ° 


1 arrangements made with the Ministrés 
Beaux Arts, Edouard Gendron, pianist, 
Louis Wins, violinist, will shortly make 
ur of the United States in joint recital. 
y sailed recently for the United States 
board the Rochambeau 


How the Up-to-Date “Movie” Composer 
Solves Problem of Synchronization 


NE of the greatest problems in the 
way of composers of music for mo- 
tion pictures is the difficulty of making 
the music at once correct from the mu- 
sical point of view and appropriate from 





the dramatic. The solution which Louis 
Gottschalk, who has just been engaged 
by D. W. Griffith to compose the music 
for his feature films, has found for the 
problem, is illustrated in this photo- 


graph. He is seen composing at the 
piano in the _ projection-room, while 
“The Happy Valley,” Mr. Griffith’s latest 
production in which Lillian Gish is star- 
ring, is thrown on the screen. 





S.A. T. C.’"S MUSIC PLANS 





Training of Units in Singing at Kalama- 
zoo School to Continue 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Nov. 18.—It has 
been definitely stated by Prof. Harper 
C. Maybee, head of Western Normal Col- 
lege Music Department, that no change 
has been announced in the plans for the 
Student Army Training Corps, and that 
the school authorities are proceeding 
with routine military work as scheduled 
for the 500 young men in the unit. 

This means that the work of produc- 
ing a record-breaking “military singing 
unit” will go on apace, and the schedule 
agreed upon for all units in this district, 
by the Seventh District Song Leaders’ 
Conference held a few weeks ago in Chi- 
cago, will be followed to the letter. 

It is regarded as very complimentary 
to Prof. Maybee and the Kalamazoo 
school, that the plan originally outlined 
by the former for the local unit, was 
adopted at the Chicago conference. Prof. 
Maybee was a member of the committee 
of three appointed to formulate a sched- 
ule, and his plan, already in operation in 
Kalamazoo, includes: 


Group singing, one-half hour each week; 
two half-hour periods of music each week; 
five to ten minutes of group singing preced- 
ing each meeting of War Issues classes; two 
hours a week for band rehearsal; one hour 
a week for orchestra rehearsal, and the.in- 
auguration of a school for song leaders. 

‘Squad singing, which will be similar to 
glee club work, is to be strongly featured. 
and “pep” singing will lead. The songs used 
will be those the men like best to sing—the 
songs they ask for. It is proposed to include 
along with the “‘pep’” songs, some of the bet- 
ter music, such as the old ballads with their 
splendid melodies, and other good music 
which can be adapted for the purpose. Some 
work will also be done in teaching the men 
the use of their voices in giving commands 


One of the first developments of the 
musical work in the unit has been the 
organization of a Military Glee Club. 
Other organizations are being perfected, 
and the Western Normal Military Corps 
is assuredly starting well on the way to 
fame as a “Singing Unit.” 
| Cc. ¥. B. 





MISS BEDDOE IN JERSEY CITY 


Appears with Kronold in Friday Forum 
Program 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., Nov. 25.—The No- 
vember musicale in the Friday Forum 
peste at the First Congregational 

hurch on Nov. 22 attracted a large audi- 
ence, for two popular musicians were to 
be heard. 

Mabel Beddoe made her first appear- 
ance in Jersey City that night, but Mr. 
Kronold has played once or more each 
season for the last three years in the 
musicales arranged as part of the Peo- 
ple’s Forum. 


The ‘cellist was accorded the welcome of 
an old and valued acquaintance, and to Miss 
Beddoe the reception was equally warm. 
She sang first an aria from “Samson et 
Dalila,” and then a group of Scotch songs. 
She had as well some modern ballads on her 
list, giving them all with artistry. Mr. Kro- 
nold played a group of short Russian pieces, 
six in all, also numbers by Popper, D’Am- 
brosio, Stern arid Wieniawski. 

Miss Beddoe had Mary Molrey at the 
piano, and Mr. Kronold’s accompanist was 
Alice Seaver. A.D. F 





An opportunity to hear Harold Bauer in 


recital and at the same time contribute to” 


the endowment fund of the Union Settlement 
Music School is being offered at A®olian Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 21. Mr. Bauer 
has volunteered his services in an interest- 
ing program. 


CHICAGOAN CHEERS FRENCH 





Ludwig Schmidt, Violinist, Heard as 
Soloist with 341st Infantry Band 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 29.—One of the for- 
eign correspondents of the Chicago 
Tribune sends word of hearing Ludwig 
Schmidt, violinist and drum major of 
the 341st Infantry Pand, at the time 
that news of the armistice was published 
in France. The place, as usual under 
censorship rules, can be described no 
more accurately than to say it was the 
headquarters of the “Blackhawk” Divi- 
sion. 

Says the correspondent: “All felt in 
their hearts that the war was at an end, 
and so they got out the crack band of 
the 341st Regiment, which put on a con- 
cert in the market square for the bene- 
fit of the townspeople, who were in tears 
because the Americans were leaving. 
eae A hush fell on the whole mob 
as the sound of a violin floated over the 
bedlam. It was Ludwig Schmidt, the 
famed violinist of the band, and he began 
playing ‘Smiles.’ There was cheering 
and applause as he finished, and then 
the band struck up ‘We Don’t Want the 
Bacon, What We Want Is a Piece of the 
Rhine.’ The Wisconsin yell was then 
given and the boys started for the 
trains.” 





U. W. W. Campaign Committee Thanks 
Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden, the young American contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, received 
a letter on Saturday of last week from Wil- 
liam J. Clark, chairman of the United War 
Work Campaign Committee of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., expressing the committee’s hearty ap- 
preciation of her efforts in behalf of their 
local drive. Mr. Clark informed Miss Arden 
that she helped very materially in putting 
New Rochelle “‘over the top’’ with the sum 
of $93,000 when its quota was but $50,000. 





Students Prepared for 


Church and Recital 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WM. C. CARL 
DIRECTOR 

44 W. 12th St., New York 
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Suppose you owned a piano on 
which Paderewski had played the 


great masterpieces of music; 


could not. The Duo-Art records of my 
playing reproduce my performance with 
absolute fidelity even to the smallest detail. 
In fact, the reproductions by the Duo-Art 


suggested.’’ 


And Paderewski says :— 
“ The Duo-Art Piano is without question 
greatly superior te any other instrument of 
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|| Concert, Not Opera, Gives Singer 
| Real Chance, Says Walter Greene 
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American Baritone Discusses 
Field of Recitalist and Points 
Out Limitless Opportunities 
It Holds for Musical Develop- 
ment—Y oung Singers Blinded 
by Glamor of Operatic Stage, 
He Believes 


‘6 HY do most students aspire to be 

operatic singers when the concert 
field offers them greater artistic possi- 
bilities and greater musical develop- 
ment?” asks Walter Greene, the young 
American baritone, who, with experience 
in both fields, can speak authoritatively 
on the subject. 

“Is it because the difficulties of the 
concert field are greater or because they 
are blinded by the glamor of the stage, 
the setting, the notoriety and the desire 
to see their names in print in connection 
with the opera?” continues the baritone. 
“If I could only convince the student of 
the worth-while compensations to be de- 
rived from the superlative art of the 
recitalist, I would consider I had accom- 
plished much. 

“From a purely musical standpoint 
there can be no comparison between the 
two fields of endeavor. The concert 
singer’s success is undoubtedly slower, 


but eventually it is far greater artistic- 
ally, as it offers more opportunities. 
Consider the variety of styles required 
on the concert stage, from a vocal stand- 
point as well as from the standpoint of 
répertoire, languages and characteriza- 
tion. 

“The operatic artist impersonates one 
character all through the performance, 
so that his interpretation does not have 
to deviate from the hero, or the villain, 
or whatever the réle happens to be. Be- 
sides the acting and character interpre- 
tation he does not have to change the 
tone coloring to any great degree, for if 
the part is a gay one his general tone 
is bright and cheery throughout, and if 
the part calls for a sad one, his voice 
is correspondingly heavy and morose. 
Nor does the operatic artist have to dis- 
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Walter Greene, Young American Baritone, 

Who Is Beginning Extensive Concert 
Tour 


play any of the delicate nuances required 
by the song singer, who has no orches- 
tra to cover up rough phrasing, care- 
less diction or incorrect pronunciation. 
In fact, delicate nuances would be lost 
in most opera houses because of the 
quantity of tone produced by the orches- 
tra or just from the sheer enormity of 
the auditorium. 

“The concert singer requires tremen- 
dous versatility. The mental mood must 
be portrayed first, which is a task in 
itself, as it changes with every song, 
the artist finding himself going from 
a lullaby to a dirge, and then possibly 
directly back to a romantic or a dra- 
matic song. Not only must he feel the 
mental change of the character within 
himself, but he must make his audience 
feel it also, and he must handle it very 
delicately so that his hearers sustain no 
mental shock either. Sometimes there 
is but a minute or two between two en- 
tirely different songs and it is not an 
easy matter to create an exact and fit- 
ting atmosphere for both—each one ade- 
quate—and at the same time make your 
audience psychologically receptive, with- 
out realizing what you are doing. In 





order to accomplish these results, the 
mental attitude must be backed up by 
delicate vocal shading, fitting facial ex- 
pression, pure diction and faultless pro- 
nunciation. It is not sufficient to sing 
a nasal tone to show that you are sing- 
ing a French song—you must sing 
French, and the diction must be such 
that every word is understood, as the 
singer has no recourse to acting and 
scenery as on the operatic stage. There 
are likewise no costumes or colored 
lights to attract the attention or to 
help create a mental picture. Every de- 
tail of the meaning of the poem as well 
as of the music is entirely up to the 
singer.” 

Mr. Greene is another worthy addi- 
tion to the ever-growing list of Amer- 
ican artists. He was born in Green 
County, Illinois, and is a product of 
American training exclusively. His 
early studies were with Clinton Elder in 
St. Louis, Mo., and since he has taken 
up his residence in New York he has 
continued his vocal work with Herbert 
Witherspoon. Mr. Greene has been ap- 
pearing with the Society of American 
Singers, during their season at the Park 
Theater, at the conclusion of which he 
will begin five years of concert work 
that has been mapped out for him by 
his manager. 





ACCLAIM MAY PETERSON 





Soprano Greeted as Soloist with Harlem 
Philharmonic Society 


The first musicale of the season of 
the Harlem Philharmonic Society of 
New York took the form of a recital by 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, on the morning of 
Nov. 21 at the Waldorf. 

Miss Peterson opened the program 
patriotically, singing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and then gave her old masters’ 
group, including the “Deh vieni” air 
from Mozart’s “Figaro,” the same com- 
poser’s “Alleluia!” and the old French 
“Chante, Rossignol, Chante.” Her mod- 
ern French songs were by Debussy, Bru- 
neau, Widor and Fourdrain, the Bru- 
neau “La Pavane” sung so delightfully 
that a repetition was demanded. There 
were Russian songs of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Balakireff, Dargomijski and the 
Anglo-Russian Poldowski’s “Impression 
Fausse” and songs in English by Mal- 
linson, La Forge, Francis Moore and 
Neidlinger. The La Forge “I Came with 
a Song” and the Moore “Swing Song” 
were redemanded. There was great en- 
thusiasm for Miss Peterson’s finished 
art, her interpretations of the various 
styles of songs meeting with immediate 
approval. She was obliged to add a 
number of extras. Francis Moore played 
her accompaniments admirably. 





Booked at present for a short tour in New 
Jersey, Ralph Lawton, pianist, returns to 
New York for his first New York recital this 
year to be given at A®olian Hall the evening 
of Dec. 9. 
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MANAGERS PERFECT 
THEIR ORGANIZATION 


National Association Decides on 
Constitution and By-laws at 
Enthusiastic Meeting 


Another important step toward the 
perfection of the: organization of the 
National Association of Musical Man- 
agers of the United States was taken 
on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 26, when a 
meeting of the members was held at the 
Miniature Theater, 1387 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, with Charles 
L. Wagner, acting president, in the 
chair. The fact that a quorum was on 
hand and the enthusiasm displayed by 
the managers afforded ample indication 
of the interest which the new association 
is arousing. 

On this occasion the constitution and 
by-laws drafted by the board of direc- 
tors at a previous meeting were adopted 
with certain amendments. The constitu- 
tion nominated the objects of the asso- 
ciation as being for “the mutual pro- 
tection, promotion and development” of 
the managerial and professional inter- 
ests of the members. 

For more than two hours the members 
debated on the various provisions of the 
by-laws and the spirit of the discussion 
showed plainly a disposition to place the 
association on a plane where it could 
accomplish constructive work. A com- 
mittee on complaints and grievances 
was decided upon and Mr. Wagner prom- 
ised to announce its personnel within a 
few days. 

Another decision of the association 
was the launching of a series of monthly 
dinners to be held at one of the leading 
hotels for the purpose of general dis- 
cussion. The first of these dinners will 
take place on Monday evening, Dec. 23, 
at 6.30, the place to be announced later. 








PITTSFIELD’S CHAMBER MUSIC 





Noted Organizations to Give Series of 
Benefit Concerts 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Nov. 29.—The Berk- 
shire String Quartet, the Letz Quartet 
and the Elshuco Trio, chamber music or- 
ganizations which appeared at the Berk- 
shire Music Festival in September, are 
to play here in a series of benefit concerts 
to be given in the High School Audi- 
torium. Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, patron of 
the Berkshire Quartet and the Elshuco 
Trio, is providing the concerts at her 
own expense and the proceeds from the 
sale of tickets will be devoted to the 
Berkshire County Home for Crippled 
and Deformed Children. Mrs. Coolidge 
is the chief benefactor of this institu- 
tion, as she gave her beautiful villa, 
“Upway Fields,” to the city as a home 
and school for crippled children. 

The Berkshire Quartet is to play on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 5. The Thuille 
Quintet for piano and strings, which was 
produced at the first concert of the Berk- 
shire Quartet at the music festival, with 
Mrs. Coolidge at the piano, will be on 
the program. The Haydn Quartet in G 
Minor and the Borodine Quartet in A 
Major will be the other numbers. 

The Letz Quartet will yy Dec. me 
and the Elshuco Trio on Jan. 2. 
concert series are being managed on 7 
committee of citizens. M. E. M. 





Theodore Stier Returns to New York 


Theodore Stier, the well-known conductor, 
returned last week to New York after hav- 
ing spent five months in California, where 
he was engaged in important musical work. 
Mr. Stier will remain for the present in New 
York City 
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|LCOCK 


CONTRALTO 


RECITAL DEBUT—NEW YORK CITY, Aeolian Hall, 


November 25, 1918 


‘‘One of the most enjoyable recitals of the year.’’ 


James Gibbons Huneker in the ‘‘Times’’: 


*“‘Whenever we see Kurt Schindler at the piano- 
forte we feel assured that something interesting is 
bound to follow, for he is usually associated with 
laudable musical affairs. And yesterday afternoon 
did not prove an exception to this, by no means, 
hard -and fast rule. Mr. Schindler accompanied 
in his distinguished manner Merle Alcock, who 
sang, also in distinguished manner, numbers by 
Haydn, Handel—which is still spelled in the Ger- 
man way on programs, though the grand old man 
of English music Anglicized his name—Lulli, Rossi, 
a French group beginning with the inevitable De- 
bussy, and some old Welsh, Irish, and English songs, 
ending with Sidney Homer's pleasing lyrics. Mme. 
Alcock was at her best in the latter part of the 
program, although words of praise are due her 
legato singing in ‘Ah, Rendimi,’ and her diction in 
“Cecilia,” a French-Canadian folksong arranged by 
Emile Vuillermoz. She was wholly charming in 
these. Her enunciation in the other French num- 
bers was better than her pronunciation. In Eng- 
lish both were almost perfect. 

*‘Her personality is what the hygienists would 
call eupeptic, attractively wholesome, and she is 
good-looking into the bargain. Her voice is rich 
in quality, particularly in the ‘Chalameau’ register 
—we borrow the expression from the clarinetist; 
yes, as warm and lovely as the lower range of a 
B-Flat clarinet. She is also human—and, tell it 
not in Gathl—she is a womanly singer, nowadays 
almost as obsolete as Bernard Shaw's bugbear, the 
‘womanly woman. Merle Alcock can melt the 
heart in your bosom, no matter how flinty life has 
made it, by singing with unaffected pathos such an 
old Welsh song as “The Blueing of the Day,’ or the 
‘Irish Peasant Song,’ with its naive, touching re- 
frain, “The Wild Tears Fall." Our native American 
racial roots are in this old Celtic, Gaelic, English 
music, and nature, or atavism, gives you a jolt to 
the center of your being when such an artist as 
Merle Alcock interprets them. For an encore at 
the close she gave with much spirit “When the 
Boys Come Home.’ Her audience was evidently 

,delighted. She is worth hearing again.” 


— 
———— 





“The Listener’ in the Evening ‘‘Sun’’: 


“Merle Alcock—a young woman despite that 
half-poetic, half roysterish name—is a young con- 


tralto whose recital yesterday at Aeolian Hall dis- 
played her as the possessor of a completely entic- 
ing voice, and evidently a happily operating intelli- 
gence. That intelligence diffused itself to the audi- 
ence yesterday through the medium of her inter- 
esting personality, and also through the additional 
lure of a more than averagely attractive pro- 
gramme. She sang through a first half Handel and 
Lulli, Debussy and Chausson, among others, but 
she indulged herself at the end with several groups 
of old Welsh, old Irish and folk songs with which 
she held her audience as rapt as if she were some 
high brow Frances White, with no insult to the 
very un-Aeolian Frances intended. 

“In these songs as in the first groups Mrs. Alcock 
showed indisputable signs of splendidly marshalled 
vocal powers based on a full toned mellow con- 
She sang with excellent diction and capti- 
vating fire and gaiety. It is not always captivating 
to fall into gaiety or to be a bit impish on the con- 
cert stage, but Mrs. Alcock evidently has the trick. 
One heard her finish reluctantly, which is fine 
praise indeed from ears sometimes wearied by the 
very first rapturous outburst of ungolden song.” 


tralto. 


, 
> 


Reginald de Koven in the ‘“‘Herald’’: 


“It is not often that the tired critic finds it worth 
while to sit through not only the programme of a 
new singer, but also to wait for her encores at the 





_ end, but more than one did it yesterday afternoon 


in Aeolian Hall, where Merle Alcock sang. 

“Mrs. Alcock is a contralto, tending rather to 
Her upper notes are as pure and unforced 
as her medium, and her lower register is round 
and pleasing, and the sympathetic quality of her 
voice and her unaffected manner give unqualified 
pleasure. She sang her whole programme, includ- 
ing the usual formal songs of the old lialian and 
other schools, a few modern French songs, and 
especially English, Welsh and Kentucky folk-songs, 
quite delightfully. Two in particular, “The Blueing 
of the Day,’ an old Welsh air arranged with taste 
by Arthur Somervell, and a delicious setting by W. 
H. Hadow of a Blake poem, ‘Merry, Merry Spar- 
row, were a joy, and she had to repeat them both. 
Merle Alcock is less a singer than she is a 
songstress, and her seemingly unpremeditated art is 
vastly more enjoyable than the carefully studied 
airs and graces of the average concert platform 
artist.” 


mezzo. 


. Debussy, and Sidney Homer. 








W. J. Henderson, New York ‘‘Sun,’’ November 26, 
1918: 


“Mrs. Alcock is a very interesting singer. Her 
voice is of admirable quality, rich and resonant, 
and her delivery is marked by clarity of diction and 
Furthermore she shows 
temperament and intelligence. She is the kind of 
singer who gets the attention of an audience and 
Kurt Schindler played excellent ac- 


generally good technic. 


retains it. 
companiments.” 


> 
> 





H, T. Finck, New York Evening ‘‘Post,’’ Novem- 
ber 26, 1918: 


“Merle Alcock, contralto, sang French, Welsh, 
Irish, and American songs yesterday at her recital 
at Aeolian Hall, before an audience which was as 
quick to appreciate the fresh beauty of tone she 
disclosed in the more ambitious numbers in the 
early part of her programme as it was to enjoy the 
delicious humor with which she interpreted some of 
the Irish and American songs coming later. Her 
programme included airs from Haydn, Handel, 
As encores, at the 
end, she added ‘When the Boys Come Home’ and . 
‘Darling Nellie Gray.” Kurt Schindler accompanied 
her at the piano.” 


a 
> 





Grenville Vernon in the “‘Tribune’’: 

““Possesses a contralto voice of unusual beauty 
and what is equally pleasing she knows how to 
use it.” 


2 
> 





Sylvester Rawling in the Evening ‘‘World’’: 


“A singer of perceptions, musical intelligence 
and discrimination is Merle Alcock.” 


—— 


W. B. Murray in the Brooklyn “Eagle’’: 


‘Her feeling for style, however, the clarity of her 
diction in all languages, and the sheer beauty and 
range of her voice made her recital one of the 
most enjoyable of the year.” 





a 
> 


Pitts Sanborn in the “‘Globe’”’: 


“One of the most beautiful voices now to be 
heard hereaboute. 
this voice commands attention by reason of its sheer 
quality and warmth.” 





A rich, vibrant mezzo-soprano, 
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Dvorsky, in Letter to ‘‘Musical America,’’ Tells 
‘ How He Conceived His New Orchestral Work 


Composer Whose Identity Has Caused Such Widespread Comment Relates in Poetic Language the 
Circumstances That Inspired ‘“‘Le Chateau Hanté,’’ Which Chicago and Detroit Orchestras 


Will Produce 


|Editor’s Note.—The following letter 
(translated from the French) from 
Michel Dvorsky furnishes a highly in- 
teresting enlightenment on the origin 
and purport of the composer’s latest 
work, “Le Chdéteau Hanté” (“The 
Haunted Castle’), which is to be pro- 
duced in Chicago and Detroit during the 
coming season. It will be remembered 
that the identity of this composer had 
provoked widespread discussion and 
comment. Fora long time it was firmly 
helieved that the name “Michel Dvor- 
sky” represented a nom de plume for 
Josef Hofmann. The following letter, 
however, would seem to explode such a 
theory conclusively.] 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

If I am correctly informed, Mr. Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, has promised to perform. my 
composition for orchestra, “Le Chateau 
Hanté,” in January and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch later in April in Detroit. 

It may interest you to learn how I 


came to conceive this work. Seeking a 
refuge from the heat last summer, 





found myself in the north of Spain, 
where in the course of my trip through 
the mountains I visited the ruins of an 
old castle. The panorama was splendid. 


The entire plain seemed bathed in sun- . 


light. I could not tear myself from this 
picture spread out before me, and 
seemed to sink into a profound dream. 

But in the scorching sunlight the 
shadows of the ruins of the tower walls 
around me soon appeared to advance 
toward me in a troubled, menacing man- 
ner and I became the prey of a strange 
vision. 

The castle seemed to me to be the 
entire world. All around me were only 
war and destruction. The castle walls 
seemed haunted and suddenly the 
shadows assumed a more bulky aspect. 
I saw hideous specters arising pee 
where and hurling themselves rapidly 
upon each other in infuriated combat, 
without mercy or respite. It was fright- 
ful—a kind of nightmare oppressed me 
and threatened to freeze the very mar- 
row of my bones. 

Little by little my imagination be- 
gan to react and the ruins ceased to im- 
pose themselves so painfully on my 
mind. The picture changed, became 


transfigured. I seemed to see the recon- 
structed castle, grander and more im- 
posing than ever. It was really a beau- 
tiful, an incomparable site which nature 
seemed to have chosen for this struc- 
ture. 

Alas, the beautiful dream soon faded 
away. The oblique rays of the setting 
sun lengthened the shadows of the 
ruins more and more. Again they ad- 
vanced toward me in an alarming man- 
ner, the specters reappeared and doubt 
entered my heart. 

Will my castle never come to life 
again? 

Is it to be lost forever? 

The impression made by this vision 
was so overpowering that I translated 
it into music under the title of “Le Cha- 
teau Hante,” a “Narration Sympho- 
nique.” As far as its musical structure 
is concerned, the work is really a ballad 
for large orchestra. In its structure it 
does not differ greatly from the ballads 
of my semi-compatriot, Chopin, with the 
dissimilarity, be it understood, that he 
has written them for the piano only. 

Accept, my dear sir, the expression 
of my respectful regard. 

(Signed) ICHEL DVORSKY. 





“ TRAVIATA” IN BROOKLYN 
INTRODUCES MONTESANTO 


Baritone Makes Début in Splendid Met- 
ropolitan Offering—Hempel and 
Others in Fine Cast 


A splendid performance of “La Tra- 
viata” by the Metropolitan forces was 
the second Brooklyn opera of the season 
at the Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening, Nov. 24, serving as a vehicle 
for the début of the new Italian bari- 
tone, Luigi Montesanto. The latter re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome from the 
large audience, which, while partly in- 
cluding the regular subscribers, was on 
the whole scarcely a _ representative 
Brooklyn audience, being supplemented 
by a large Italian contingent, which 
filled the second balcony and the stand- 
ing room. It was evident that the new 
baritone met the demands of his hearers 
to a satisfying degree, and after the 
second act he was called out to receive 
an ovation. Signor Montesanto dis- 
played a large, resonant voice of splen- 
did natural quality and filled his réle 
as Giorgio Germont very creditably. 

Frieda Hempel as Violetta was alto- 
gether charming, singing with a beauty 
of tone at times ravishing. Her delinea- 
tion of the part of the appealing Verdi 
heroine was sincere and effective, and 
her costumes compelled admiration. 
Fernando Carpi was Alfredo, Minnie 
Egener Flora, Marie Mattfeld Annina, 
and the rest of the cast included Bada, 
Reschiglian, d’Angelo and Rossi. Rob- 
erto Moranzoni conducted with his usual 
brilliance. Rosina Galli danced with 
inimitable witchery. me Fs Be 








Gifted Artists Inaugurate Camp Upton’s 
Concert Series 


On Friday evening, Nov. 15, a concert was 
Ziven in the YY. M. C. A. Auditorium at 
Camp Upton by Max Rosen, violinist; Alma 
‘layburgh, soprano; Frederick W. Vander- 
pool, composer; Herma Menth, pianist, and 
Dora Davidson, contralto, marking the in- 
auguration of the series of gala coficerts 
Which Trench and Camp, the camp paper, 
has undertaken to provide for the boys. Mme. 
Clayburgh sang Mr. Vanderpool’s “I Did Not 
A\now,” “Values,” “If,” “My Little Sunflower,” 
and Zo Elliott’s ‘‘There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,’ and had pronounced success in them, 
Which she shared with the composer, who 

mpanied her. Miss Davidson sang Mr. 


Vanderpool’s “Regret,” the poem of which is 
by Gustav Davidson, the New York poet, 
now editor of Trench and Camp, at Upton. 





RUSSIAN FORCES IN PATERSON 





Club Presents Altschuler Orchestra, 
Assisted by Besekirsky 


PATERSON, N. J., Nov. 18.—The Friday 
Afternoon Music Club recently presented 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mod- 
est Altschuler, conductor, with’ Wassily 
Besekirsky, violinist, as soloist, before 
a capacity audience at the High School. 
Mr. Besekirsky was enthusiastically re- 
ceived after an artistic presentation of 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 

The major attention of the performance 
was received by the Vassilenko suite “To the 
Sun” which called forth much enthusiasm. 
The rest of the orchestral program, all of 
which received fine interpretation, included 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Cappricio,’’ Two Cau- 
casian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, three 
numbers from Powell’s suite, “At the Fair,’’; 
Scherzo from Scriabine’s First Symphony, 
and finally a paraphrase on the Allied 
hymns by Glazounoff. 





Baltimore Hears Flonzaleys in Annual 
- Recital at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 23.—The annual ap- 
pearance of the Flonzaley Quartet at the 
series of afternoon recitals given to the stu- 
dents and the public at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music always occasions deep 
interest, and the inspiring influence was 
again felt throughout the program presented 
yesterday. To hear the Schubert “Death and 
the Maiden” Quartet given by M. Betti 
and his colleagues is a rare pleasure. Ex- 
amples from the pen of Alberic Magnard, 
whose two movements, Animé avec passion 
and Serenade, from the Quartet in E Minor, 
Op. 16, demanded much _ concentration. 
Baltimoreans owe the Flonzaleys thanks for 
this finely prepared reading of present-day 


music. Besides the Magnard numbers, a 
group of Glazounoff ‘‘Novelettes,” lighter in 
vein, were played with exquisite taste. 


ro 





Singer Dies Suddenly on Thanksgiving 
Day 

Antoinette Cantarinie, a singer living at 

404 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 

City, bought a turkey in a butcher shop at 

Ninth Avenue on Thanksgiving afternoon, 

paid the bill and then fell dead on the floor. 
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ANNA CASE INAUGURATES 
ANN ARBOR’S MUSIC YEAR 
Soprano Makes Excellent Impression— 


French Band Plays to Capacity 
House—Other Events 





ANN ARBOR, MICH., Nov. 25.—Ann 
Arbor’s musical activities, although 
greatly interfered with because of the 
action of the War Department in pete. 
tically taking over the student body of 
the University and the influenza epi- 
demic which caused numerous postpone- 
ments, was inaugurated Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 16, when Anna Case, so- 
prano, made her local début. For some 
time the demands on the part of local 
patrons for an opportunity to hear Miss 
Case have been numerous, but owing to 
a conflict of dates and other unavoid- 
able reasons it was impracticable for 
the management to bring her to the uni- 
versity city sooner. 

Miss Case, who was in splendid voice, 
chose a particularly attractive program 
for the occasion and made an exceed- 
ingly fine impression. Her pleasing, un- 
assuming personality and frank Amer- 
ican manner added considerably to the 
attractiveness of her artistic musical 
offerings. The accompaniments of 
Charles Gilbert Spross, who appeared 
with her, also attracted much favorable 
comment. 

The Caruso concert, which was orig- 
inally scheduled for Oct. 19, will be given 
later in the year. Other artists to appear 
are Leopold Godowsky (Dec. 14), Joseph 
Bonnet (Jan. 18) and Toscha Seidel 
(Feb. 8). 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 23, Capt. 
Gabriel Pares, with his French Army 
Band, was heard in a splendid program 
of band music in Hill Auditorium. 

At the request of and in co-operation 
with the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice conducted in connection with the 
military department of the university 
the series of Twilight Faculty Recitals 
which has been an annual event and 
will be given on Sunday afternoons this 
season. Programs of special interest to 
the soldiers and sailors will be provided 
by the faculty of the University School 
of Music, a number of which will be de- 
voted to the singing of patriotic songs, 
college songs and familiar hymns by the 
soldiers and sailors themselves. They 
will be led by Theodore Harrison, direc- 
tor of War Camp Community Singing 
and head of the voice department of the 
University School of Music. C. A. S. 


Edwin Hughes, American pianist, will ap- 
pear with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
on Dec. 1. He will play the Liszt Concerto 
in B Minor. 
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The World’s Foremost Cellist 


First Trans-Continental Tour 1918-19 
(Feb. 15-Apr. 15 on Pacific Coast) 


Exclusive Management 
USERA & CO. 10 E. St., New York 
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MANY CITIES EXTEND 
A WARM RECEPTION 
TO OLIVER DENTON 











Oliver Denton, American Pianist 


An enthusiastic reception was accord- 
ed Oliver Denton, the brilliant Amér- 
ican pianist, on the tour which he has 
just concluded with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. So pleased were the 
cities visited with the work of this art- 
ist that Mr. Denton will reappear in 
nearly every one of them. Better evi- 
dence of the fact that America can and 
does appreciate its own artists could 
scarcely be offered. Oliver Denton iis 
purely American, although he has had 
exceptional advantages for training with 
masters abroad, where he won his first 
musical triumphs. 





Third Artist Recital Given at Oberlin 
Conservatory °. 


OBERLIN, O.,. Nov. 22.—The: third Artist 
Recital of the fall course at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music was given last Tuesday 
evening, in Finney Memorial Chapel, by 
Friedrich A. Goerner, ‘cellist, .with W. K. 
Breckenridge at the piano. Mr. Goerner’s 
program, brilliantly played, opened with the 
Handel Sonata in G Minor. Other numbers 
were a “Hungarian Rhapsody” and _ the 
“Spanish Dance,” by Popper; several eight- 
eenth century Italian numbers,’and the ‘‘Au- 
bade” and “Scherzo” by Godard. He closed 
with a splendid interpretation of the Boell- 
mann “Variations Symphoniques.” F. B.S. 





At his New York recital at A®olian Hall 
on Nov. 24, Francis Rogers, the noted Amer- 
ican baritone, included W. Keith Ellicott’s 
“Spring’s a Lovable Ladye.” 











Jean de Reszke’s 
Principles of Singing 


Frederic Warren 


Studied them with the famous 
singer in Paris from 1906-1910, 
and has since taught them with 
the greatest success in Paris, 
London and Berlin. 


New York Studio: 


Apply by letter only. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


CARNEGIE HALL 
810-814 
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Photo by Dishinger & Bois, Richmond, Va. 


which such a past and powerful master at polonaise might 


JOHN POWELL 


“America’s Master Pianist” 








in 


“PROGRAM OF DANCE MUSIC” 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
November 22nd, 1918 


New York Evening Post: 

‘There is no pianist before the public to-day whose 
playing gives greater delight than that of the pride 
of Virginia, John Powell. The audience was en- 
raptured.”’ 


New York American: 

“Only a few pianists in these days of many recitals 
can fill Carnegie Hall. Yet that is what John Powell, 
the talented Virginia musician, did last night. Mr. 
Powell’s interpretations were notable for their fine, 
clear-cut rhythm and his adroit disclosure of the beau- 
tiful hidden, inner voice. His technique was precise, 
‘and his use of the pedal an artistic aid to his well- 
placed emphasis.” 


New York Herald: 

“Mr. Powell is a sterling American artist and mu- 
sician, and both as pianist and composer possesses 
definite and authentic endowment and attainment.” 


New York Tribune: 

“John Powell, who is fast taking a leading place 
among our concert pianists, is an artist of a fine sin- 
cerity and true sensibility.” 


New York World: 

“Mr. Powell by reason of his virtuosity and fine 
musicianship has acquired a large following and his 
recitals are always instructive.” 


Morning Telegraph: 

“John Powell, pianist of remarkable attainments 
and striking originality, pleased a keenly interested 
audience.” 


New York Sun: New York Globe: 


“Mr. Powell’s playing of Bach’s English Suite No. 2 “Mr. Powell indisputably played the Busoni arrange- 
‘es . - : een, ee ae ” 
was finely balanced and gave striking evidence of the ad- ment in masterly fashion. 
mirable resources in technical skill, clarity and dynamics.” 
Brooklyn Eagle: 


‘He ranks very high indeed among the younger expon- 
Evening Sun: ents of the instrument.” 
“Mr. Powell played with a fine sense for the rhythm and 
a fitting delicacy of feeling. ‘There are larger fields in New York Times: 


“John Powell is a brilliant as well as a scholarly piano 
well choose to wander.” virtuoso.” 


Next New York Recital, February 3rd, Carnegie Hall 

















Exclusive Management:—WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
(STEINWAY PIANO) 
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STURKOW-RYDER IN MEMPHIS 


anist Warmly Greeted in Matinée Re- 
cital for Teachers and Students 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 23.—Memphis 

enjoying a feast after the famine in 
musical attractions. Following close 
gnon the appearance of Augusta Cott- 
low, pianist, came Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
who appeared in recital at Goodwyn In- 
stitute last Saturday afternoon under 
management of the Memphis Musical 
Bureau. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder possesses a 
charming personality and from the mo- 
ment she greeted her large audience un- 
til she played the last note of her findl 
number she was thoroughly in the hearts 
of her audience. Her program was 
splendidly arranged for a matinée per- 
formance, her audience being composed 
largely of teachers and pupils. She 
played in exquisite manner Handel’s Air 
and Variations in D Minor for an open- 
ing number and her second offering was 
a Liszt number which she prefaced with 


a story of the composer’s reason for 
writing this work. 


The Prelude and Fugue by Arthur Foote 
were played in masterly fashion, and deeply 
appreciated by her audience. 

Following the concert the artist was en- 
tertained at tea by Mrs. Jason Walker, man- 
ager of Memphis Musical Bureau, and on 
Sunday was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by Mrs. Ben Parker of the Renaissance 
Music Club. Maran UO 





Washington Scene of Fernand Pollain’s 
American Début 


Though New York was favored with the 
first performance of Alfred Cortot in the 
United States, when he appeared as soloist 
at the Metropolitan Opera House with the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, it was the 
capital that had the privilege of first 
hearing Fernand Pollain, noted French 
‘cellist. M. Pollain was a member of the 
Chamber Music Association organized by 
Eugen Ysaye in France. He is a captain of 
the 69th Infantry, French Army, and came 
to the United States after being incapaci- 
tated for service. He and M. Cortot are al- 
ternating as soloists on the tour of the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra. 


GIVE RECITAL IN MILWAUKEE 


Olive Nevin and Leo Ornstein Gain 
Much Approval 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 26.—Milwau- 
kee has heard Olive Nevin, soprano, for 
the second time and has approved the 
sterling musicianship of this young 
artist. This time she appeared with Leo 


Ornstein in the Pabst Theater. Her first 
group, including numbers bv Scarlatti, 
Grétry and Bishop, displayed a rich, 
sonorous voice and fine tonal emission. 
A group of Russian songs Miss Nevin 
delivered with sincerity and convincing 
earnestness. She closed her share of 
the program with a group of songs by 
Mrs. Beach, Harriet Ware and Gena 
Branscombe, Mrs. Beach’s ringing “Ex- 
altation” winning the greatest ovation 
of the evening. 

The other half of the program was 
furnished by Leo Ornstein, pianist. Mu- 
sic by Debussy and Ravel was presented 
and Ornstein himself furnished the open- 
ing number, a Prelude, which by no 
means startled the public. 





mann, Chopin and Liszt numbers, espe- 
cially Schumann’s “Des Abends” and 
Chopin’s Nocturne, there was manifest- 
ed a serene mood which perhaps no 
pianist of the older school could sur- 
pass. C. O. S. 





Vera Vindali Returns to America for 
Studies with Robsarte 


Vera Vindali, prima donna soprano at the 
Royal Opera at Budapest as well as Bucha- 
rest, is another singer driven back to our 
shores by the war. Miss Vindali was one of 
the principal sopranos in Hammerstein’s 
London opera productions. For the third 
time she has come to America to put her 
voice under Lionel Robsarte’s care and will 
probably be heard in a few performances in 
this country pending the settlement of the 
chaotic operatic situation abroad. 





“The Rose of No Man’s Land,” a new 
song, was presented with special scenic in- 
vestitures and sung by the new Strand Quin- 
tet at the Strand Theater last week. Malita 
Bonconi, violinist, played the third movement 
of the Bruch Concerto in G Minor. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Carl Edouards, 
was heard in excerpts from “Carmen.” 
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In the Schu- 


‘‘For Mr. Hageman, who conducted, all praise! The orchestra was excellent.’’ 
SYLVESTER RAWLING in the EVENING WORLD, Oct. 26, 1918. 


NEW YORK CRITICS UNANIMOUS IN PRAISE of 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


as CONDUCTOR of the Society of American Singers 


MIGNON 
September 24th, 1918 


NEW YORK SUN.—The work had been carefully rehearsed 
and every musical point was well made. In these mat- 
ters, the experience of Richard Hageman, the conducior, 
was shown. Mr. Hageman deserves a word of special 
thanks for the manner in which he conducted the Na- 
tional Anthem before the performance. He certainly 
was not laboring, as many conductors seem to be, under 
the impression that it is a dirge. 


EVENING SUN.—The orchestra, under the able leadership 
of Richard Hageman, was at all times the score’s second 
self. No flaw crept into the production. 


NEW YORK TIMES.—The Opéra Comique orchestra 
touched off the champagne pop and fizz of polacca and 
gavotte in a well-played overture, and Richard Hageman, 
adroit and authoritative, bowed many times before a 
musical audience would even let the curtain go up. 
Musically a delight from start to finish, it was no light 
task to recreate an aristocratic old art of light operatic 
comedy. 


TRIBUNE.—The orchestra was adm‘rably directed by Rich 


ard Hageman.—Grenville Vernon. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH.—Conductor Richard Hageman 
and his well trained orchestra gave the initial assurance 
of the genuinely intelligent performance with their 
colorful and spirited playing of the finely illustrative 
overture, so played as to recall the best days of light 
opera composition. A splendid orchestra showed the evi- 
dence of complete authority and fine sincerity on the 
part of Conductor Hageman. He read the ornate score 
with quick intelligence and unfailing poesng, and his 
men responded with the prompt attention of true and 
trained musicians.—John H. Raftery. 


EVENING GLOBE.—The musical ensemble had spirit, accent 
and finish.—Pitts Sanborn. 


HERALD.—The orchestra was well balanced, and under Mr. 
Hageman’s suggestive and firm direction played with un- 
failing spirit and accuracy. 


EVENING TELEGRAM.—Richard Hageman conducted the 
opera—and the orchestra played the overture splendidly, 
deserving all the applause it received. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.—The conducting of the open- 
ing bill was entrusted to Richard Hageman, who gave an 
intelligent and emphatic reading of the Thomas music. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL.—Under the baton of Conductor 
Richard Hageman, the orchestra and chorus rendered 
the sprightly numbers with the necessary spirit. 


EVENING WORLD.—Richard Hageman conducted with in- 
cisive authority and won a deserved demonstration for 
himself and his efficient orchestra by the playing of the 
overture. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL.—Richard Hageman’s orchestra 
gave us a foretaste of the Metropolitan which was at 
all times a delight. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE.—The orchestra played under the di- 
rection of Richard Hageman with exquisiteness of tone 
and charming lightness of touch, and with it was a co- 
ordination of principals and chorus that deserved high 
praise indeed. 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION.—The orchestra under 
Richard Hageman, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
interpreted the music, giving a charming and entrancing 
performance. 
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BUTTERFLY 
October 25th, 1918 


NEW YORK TIMES.—Richard Hageman conducted—a pro- 
duction of merit, as opera—comparable with any in 
Europe now. 


SUN.—The combined forces under Richard Hageman’s leader- 
ship provided . . . real pleasure and called forth 
almost unbounded enthusiasm from the audience. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—The orchestra under Richard 
Hageman’s direction played admirably. 


MORNING TELEGRAPH.—A noble reading and direction 
by Conductor Richard Hageman. 


NEW YORK HERALD.—Mr. Hageman conducted with much 
elasticity, temperament and finish.—Reginald de Koven. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN.—The orchestra, under Rich- 
ard Hageman, drew out of the score all of those atmos- 
pheric beauties, which are never too overwhelming for 
the story’s delicate texture. ; 


GLOBE AND COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER.—The de- 
mands of the opera upon the conductor, Richard Hage- 
man met capably. The performance was musicianly and 
well conceived. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD.—For Mr. Hageman, who 
conducted, all praise! The orchestra was excellent.— 
Sylvester Rawling. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN.—The performance . proved 
to be a very good one, thanks largely to the authoritative 
and invigorating leadership of Richard Hageman.— Max 
Smith. 


CARMEN 
September 27th, 1918 


GLOBE.—Mr. Hageman conducted with vigor and guided his 
forces over some unaccustomed cuts.—Pitts Sanborn. 


NEW YORK TIMES.—Richard Hageman got good work out 
of the orchestra, so much so, that he even put enthusiasm 
into the preliminary “Star-spangled Banner.” 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION.—The chorus showed the 
results of intelligent training, and Richard Hageman 
conducted with authoritative command. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON.—Other cle- 
ments that contributed to an auspicious beginning for the 
‘Society of American Singers’? were an admirably se- 
lected and ably directed orchestra under Mr. Hageman. 


TALES OF HOFFMAN 
October 11th, 1918 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE.—The performance of ‘“‘The Tales cf 
Hofiman”’ last night at the Park was admirable in aimost 
every respect. Richard Hageman gave a spirited yet deli- 
cate reading of the score.—Grenville Vernon. 


NEW YORK HERALD.—Richard Hageman, who is largely 
responsible for the training of chorus and orchestra, is 
to be congratulated on the results attained by both. He 
led all concerned to victory. 


SUN.—-. . . as was demonstrated by the spirited and ac- 
curate singing of the chorus, the smooth and well planned 
treatment of the orchestration and the balance of the 
ensemble. The musical direction was entrusted to Rich- 
ard Hageman, who discharged his duties excellently. 


MORNING TELEGRAM.—Conductor Hageman won and de- 
served the enthusiastic applause which met his vigor- 
ous, imaginative and intelligent reading of the beguiling 
and yet intricate score. The orchestra shone 
with dazzling brilliance in the overture and big ensemble 
numbers of the drinking scene, sustaining its splendid 
showing in the conversational orchestral introduction to 
the second act.—John H. Raftery. 


NEW YORK POST.—The orchestra was under the efficient 
leadership of Richard Hageman.—Henry T. Fiack. 


WORLD.—A presentation of “The Tales of Hoffman” that 
was memorable. It was the whole ensemble that scored, 
chorus as well as principals, orchestra as well as Mr. 
Hageman, who conducted.—Sylvester Rawling. 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE.—Mr: Hageman conducted with 
Gne ah,  . 


EVENING SUN.—Richard Hageman directed the orchestra, 
which brought out all the melody in the score, which, as 
little as some may realize, is not all in the barcarolle. 


GLOBE AND COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER.—Mr. Hage- 
man conducted admirably.—Pitts Sanborn 


AMERICAN.—The singers and musicians were directed with 
discretion and taste by Maestro Flageman., 


NEW YORK CALL.—Richard Hageman conducted and drew 
from the Offenbach score all that could be obtained. 
. « Max Endicoff. 

EVENING TELEGRAM.—Richard Hageman conducted the 
opera with precision, and his direction is not only an in- 
spiration to the singers, but in following him the audience 
feels the same confidence. 


BROOKLYN TIMES.—Richard Hageman conducted with 
fine sympathy. 


RICHARD HAGEMAN, Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. (Eleventh Consecutive Season) 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


Applications to M. Myers, Secretary, 304 West 71st Street, New York. Tel. 3407 Columbus 
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ANOTHER SUCCESS FOR 


WITH THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


NOVEMBER 28 and 29, 1918 


New York Times: Raoul Vidas" 


was the solo violinist in Saint- 
Saéns’s familiar B minor concerto. 
He disclosed all the excellences 
that marked his recent début—ele- 
gance of style, a pure, penetrating 
tone, finesse, dash, and the tech- 
nique of a virtuoso. The andan- 
tino evoked spontaneous applause, 
well deserved indeed. Young Mr. 
Vidas has made a decided impres- 
sion in this musical community 
and he will always be heard with 
pleasure. James G. Huneker. 


New York Tribune: The soloist 
of the evening was Raoul Vidas, 
the young French - Roumanian 
violinist, who made such a favor- 
able impression at his recent re- 
cital. In the Saint-Saéns B minor 
concerto he deepened that impres- 
sion, playing with exquisite refine- 
ment and polish, with a warm and 
ingratiating tone, and with splen- 
did rhythmic feeling and dash. 


New York Evening Globe: Raoul 
Vidas, the solo violinist, played 
Saint-Saéns’s B minor concerto 
with a purity of intonation and 
clearness that made his perform- 
ance an interval of beauty in an 
otherwise not too distinguished 
evening. The last movement espe- 
cially of the concerto, one of the 
most exquisite in the literature of 
the violin, both he and the orches- 
tra played nearly perfectly. At 
the end of the second movement, 
otherwise finely executed, M. 


Vidas found a slight difficulty with 


the exceedingly taxing harmonics. 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 1 West 34th Street, New York 


New York American: The soloist 
of the evening was Raoul Vidas, 
the young French violinist, who 
made such a good impression at his 
recent début recital. 


Mr. Vidas’s performance of the 
solo part in Saint-Saéns’ concerto” 


proved anew his technical pro- 
ficiency and his rare taste in the 
matter of phrasing and _ tonal 
beauty. 3 


New York Evening Sun: The 
Philharmonic Society gave its sec- 
ond Thursday evening concert last 
night at Carnegie Hall with a pro- 


gramme excellently chosen and 


arranged by Mr. Stransky. The 
soloist was Raoul Vidas, the young 
violinist, who, coming here from 
Paris, made a rather startling 
début on the same stage two Sun- 
days ago. He was acclaimed then 
as a young artist of fine and deli- 
cate achievements, and he added 
to that embryonic reputation last 
night by playing with the orches- 
tra Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 3 in 
B minor. 


New York Herald: Raoul Vidas, a 
young French violinist, played the 
Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor 
admirably. His tone is beautiful; 
he never oversentimentalizes, while 
he has all the best elements of vio- 
linistic virtuosity. He was rap- 
turously applauded, and possibly 
the audience shared the relief of 
some of the critics in hearing a 
violinist who is not of Russian ex- 
traction or a pupil of Auer. 


New York Evening World: Mr. 
Stransky had for soloist that gifted 
young French-Roumanian violin- 
ist, Raoul Vidas, who recently 
made a successful début here. He 
was heard in Saint-Saéns’s B 
minor concerto, which ,he played 
brilliantly .and* with fine under- 
standing. -- ~ 


New York Evening Mail: Every- 
body who heard Mr. Raoul Vidas 
play at his recital two weeks ago, 
including all those persons who 
compared him to Heifetz, were 
enormously pleased by his playing 
of the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 3, 
in B minor, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra last night. Mr. Vidas’s 
rich, warm tone is not so surpris- 
ing as the remarkably fine feeling 
with which he plays. It is hard to 
believe that he is so young and 
still so finished an artist. 


New York Evening Post: Raoul 
Vidas, one of the newest young 
violinists, played the familiar third 
He has a 
ingratiating tone, and 
plays with the sureness and facility 
that are taken for granted with 
young violinists of the period. He 
interprets the concerto in a highly 
original manner, to say the least— 
which one may’approve of or con- 
demn—according to one’s respect 
for the composer. He was enthu- 
siastically received by the audi- 
ence, who recognized the master 
violinist, even though he is sstill 
more in posse than esse. 


Saint-Saéns concerto. 
smooth, 
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Ballet 








ITH the reopening of its national 

temple of lyric art Paris again has 
its regular complement of performances 
of opera. For a few days, it is true, the 
Opéra’s prospects for reopening this 
season at all were wrapped in somber 
clouds, and all rehearsals and prepara- 
tions for new productions came to a dead 
stop. 

The musicians of the orchestra, the 
choristers and the members of the ballet 
all demanded an increase in salary of a 
dollar a day—an increase in his expenses 
which Director Jacques Rouché declared 
he could not possibly undertake. On his 
part, however, he petitioned the Govern- 
ment for an addition to the subvention 
allotted the institution, but that would 
have required a special vote of Parlia- 
ment, for which the moment was scarce- 
ly opportune. 

However, in some manner not yet 
clearly explained to the public an ar- 
rangement was finally made by which it 
was possible to offer the musicians, 
choristers and dancers a compromise in- 
crease of sixty cents a day. The offer 
was accepted and the new season was 
duly inaugurated with “Thais,” with the 
incomparable Maurice Renaud, now a 
war veteran, as the Athanaél to Marthe 
Chenal’s Thais. 

The répertoire of Paris’s four insti- 
tutions for opera, opéra comique and 
operetta for the week the Opéra’s 
“Thais” ushered in, offers a fair example 
of the French capital’s customary opera 
fare. The Opéra followed up “Thais” 
with “Rigoletto,” with which “Rebecca” 
was coupled, while “Samson et Dalila,” 
“Hamlet” and “Faust” followed in suc- 
cession. The Opéra Comique’s more ex- 
tended schedule for the same seven days 
comprised “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Werther,” 
“Tosca,” “Louise,” “Lakmé,” “Traviata,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Carmen.” 

Both the Gaité-Lyrique and the Tria- 
non-Lyrique gave Halévy’s “La Juive” 
and “Les Dragons de Villars,” the for- 
mer house adding “La Fille de Mme. An- 
got” and the Trianon-Lyrique “Miss 
Helyett,” “Les Noces de Jeannette,” with 
“Galathée” and “Les Mousquetaires au 
Couvent.” 

* + a 
Bonci and Bassi Go a-Guesting 


Guesting about from place to place in 
his native Italy, Alessandro Bonci seems 
to be adding constantly to an already 
formidable collection of laurels. Re- 
cently he made a series of appearances 
as Faust in Bologna, where he brought 
the public to his feet. 

It may be recalled that after he 
reached the Metropolitan stage via Os- 
car Hammerstein’s Manhattan, Bonci 
complained that Heinrich Conried kept 
him within unfairly circumscribed limits 
as to réles—he wanted to appear in 
“Tosca,” for instance—but the director 
had engaged him especially to sing op- 
posite Marcella Sembrich in her operas. 
In his homeland, where he can pick and 
choose his engagements, he finds oppor- 








tunity to indulge in a greater variety of 
stage impersonations. 

Bonci’s tenor colleague of the Man- 
hattan’s first season, Amedeo Bassi, is 
to be a guest star in both Rome and 
Florence this winter. From the 19th 
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Regular Opera Season in Full Swing Again in Paris Where the Grand Opéra Has Weathered a 
| Storm Precipitated by Demands of Orchestra and Chorus for Higher Pay—aAlessandro Bonci 
| a Guest “‘ Faust ’’ in Bologna—American Soprano Forging Ahead in Italy Wins New Success 
in Genoa—London Hears Concert of “ Humorous’ Music, While Doubt Is Expressed that 
Music Can Be Humorous in Itself, Without a Program—Bassi to Sing at the Costanzi in 
“Don Carlos ’—Eminent English Musician Complains of Inadequate Consideration Accorded 
Music as a Curative Agent—London Coliseum Filled Twice a Day for Diaghileff’s Russian 





Musical Record, that only a scientist who 
is fully versed in modern music, as well 
as in modern therapeutics, will be able 
to cope at all adequately with the ques- 
tion; for we need to know what styles of 
music, as well as which composers and 
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HOW THE GERMANS HAVE SHOWN THEIR LOVE OF MUSIC 


Among the many illusions long entertained regarding the Germans that have been dissi- 
pated within the past four years, the world’s belief in their inherent love for music 
has received its death blow. The British official photograph here reproduced, 
which was taken somewhere in the section of France recently vacated by the shat- 
tered remnants of Germany’s armies, shows that the German soldiers vented their 


lust for destruction even upon pianos. 


Even more significant of their utter lack 


of revcrence for musi¢ are the many instances on record of their having attached 
bombs to them upon retiring before the Allied advance, thus converting musi- 


cal instruments into infernal machines. 


of this month until the end of January 
he is to apnear in a series of perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Don Carlos” at the 
Costanzi in the Eternal City, while dur- 
ing the last month of the carnival season 
he is to sing in “Pagliacci” at the Per- 
gola in Florence. 
+ * a 
Music Demands New Consideration as a 
Healing Agent, Says Hull 


Deploring the indifference of the med- 
ical profession generally toward the in- 
timate relationship of music and the 
healing art, A. Eaglefield Hull, the emi- 
nent English author of scholarly books 
on music, urges that the whole subject 
cries loudly for a re-sifting of evidence, 
a co-ordination of facts, a wiser balance 
of the two arts in investigation, and, 
above all, a new vision. 

But Mr. Hull claims, in the Monthly 
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instruments, should be used for certain 
cures, and we must also know how and 
when to apply the music. 

But scant progress can be made, for 
instance, on the lines laid down by such 
medical authorities as the late Dr. 
Burette of Paris, who believed that the 
curative powers of music depend upon 
the strength and volume of sound rather 
than on quality and rhythmic flow. Dr. 
Burette held that sciatica as well as ner- 
vous complaints could be cured by music 
which is quite independent of the musi- 
cian’s skill. (Heaven save the musician 
who falls a prey to such barbaric treat- 
ment!) 

Rhythmic pulse and harmonic blend 
are much more likely to yield fruitful 
results, and the experiments of the com- 
poser Scriabin will doubtless supply 
much useful data for investigation 
through harmonicchannels. The psychic 
field has probably to be still further ex- 
plored before reliable results are ob- 
tained; but Mr. Hull maintains that the 
“suggestionists” are nearest the track 
which the musico-pathologist will most 
likely follow. 

The “suggestionist” visits a neurotic 
patient and merely by skillful conversa- 
tion discovers what is harmfully tilting 
the mental balance from the normal, and 
he turns the mind restfully into the op- 
posite direction. He is particularly use- 
ful for insomnia cases. “If music is to 
exert a great curative and corrective 
power over the body, it must chiefly be 
through the agency of the mind, though, 
at the same time, one cannot remain irm- 
pervious to the hypnotic powers of 
music.” 


American Soprano Wins the Genoese 


Continued progress in her art is the 
uninterrupted record of Mary Rogers, 
the young American soprano who is 
known in the Italian opera world as 
Maria Roggero. Lately she has won one 
of the most pronounced successes of her 
career thus far as Maddalena in Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier” at the Polite- 
ama in Genoa. Last winter she won a 
Spanish public in the course of an ex- 
tended engagement at the Liceo in Bar- 


celona. 
oo * * 


“Humorous” Music Given in London 


One of the most out-of-the-ordinary 
programs devised for the delectation of 
the public in recent times was that ar- 
ranged fur a special Red Cross concert 
in London the other day by Landon Ro- 
nald, who conceived the happy idea of 
offering an entertainment musically 
“humorous.” 

To this end he enlisted the services of 
a formidable array of professional talent 
to perform Haydn’s “Farewell” Sym- 
phony, in which all the players in turn 
leave their desks, after blowing out a 
candle, and silently steal away, until 
only the conductor, absorbed in his score, 
remains. Old Richard Blagrove’s “Toy” 
Symphony and Gounod’s “Funeral 
March of a Marionette” were also on the 
program, while at the end the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra was turned over 
to George Robey for one of his burlesque 
“stunts.” 

In regard to Blagrove’s “Toy” Sym- 
phony a correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph notes that this piece of 
musical fun, which winds up with the 
Sir Roger de Coverley, is not so well 
known as that of Haydn or of Romberg 
bearing the same title. Of the last- 
named there was a memorable perform- 
ance at the old St. James’s Hall on May 
14, 1880, the occasion being a charity 
concert organized by Lady Folkestone. 
Then, too, there was a “star cast,” Sulli- 
van, for one, being the “cuckoo-ist,” 
Randegger beating the toy drum, Bene- 
dict ringing the bells, Blumenthal rat- 
tling the rattle, and Stainer and Kuhe 
blowing the toy trumpets. Barnby was 
the nightingale and Cowen and Barnett, 
of “Ancient Mariner” fame, played the 
symphony as a duet for the piano, while 
Carl Rosa, Santley, Cusins and Manns 
were also of the company. 

After all, it is a moot point, this cor- 
respondent thinks, whether music really 
can convey a humorous idea or suggest 
a sally such as would inevitably provoke 
laughter, apart, be it understood, from a 
previously explained underlying pro- 
gram. In tricks of orchestration Sulli- 
van, the possessor himself of a rare 
sense of fun, pulled off many neat jokes. 
But the task of any composer in this 
connection must always be easier when 
he is writing for the stage and has to 
set a song or illustrate a situation such 
as lends itself naturally to apt ingenu- 
ity of the kind. Ethel Smythe has given 
a few good examples in “The Boat- 
swain’s Mate,” albeit some of her flights 
of humorous fancy in that score are 
rather too subtle to “get over” with an 
average audience. 

Some years ago, it is recalled, Charles 
Villiers Stanford perpetrated an elabo- 
rate musical jest, entitled “Ode to Dis- 
cord,” wherein he set himself to carica- 
ture certain so-called “extravagances” 
in modern music, taking Richard Strauss 
as a “horrid example.” But here again, 
shorn of its explained meaning, as re- 
vealed by such a title as “Midnight Or 
of the Chromatic Brigands,” would the 
jest have succeeded as such—or, to put 
it differently, would the music have 
“sounded” funny? On this point the 
writer quoted confesses that he is skep- 
tical. 

“Once I saw a piece of chamber music 
described by a critic as ‘captivatingly 
witty,’ and I asked myself how any com- 
poser really could be witty—in music- 
type—‘captivatingly’ or otherwise. But 
musical parody, as distinct from other 
species of musical humor, is another 
matter, and in this’ particular line un- 
doubtedly there is excellent scope for a 
clever composer.” 

* * - 


Diaghileff Dancers Popular in London 


In the Diaghileff Russian Ballet corps 
as at present constituted the premiére 
danseuse is Lydia Lopokova, well known 
to the American public for her artistic 
activities here both before rejoining the 
Diaghileff forces and afterward. 

The company continues to draw large 
audiences twice a day to the London Co- 
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liseum. Lopokova and Leonide Massine 
hold the positions in the company origi- 
nally adorned by Karsavina and Nijin- 
sky when it was a two years’ wonder 
of the European capitals. A specimen 
week’s program at the London two-a-day 
house shows that “Scheherazade” was 
given every afternoon and the “Carna- 
val” in the evening. 

As for Nijinsky, he is now in South 
America. Le Courrier Musical says 
that France wil] probably never see him 
again, as even at the time of the last 
visit of the Diaghileff ballet he was un- 
able to obtain permission to enter the 
country. The same periodical recalls 


the time, two or three seasons ago, when 


denly refused to dance, excepting on 
terms which the director deemed exorbi- 
tant. In any other country—or, let us 
say, in most other European countries— 
the director would have thrown himself 
at his feet and implored, promised, 
signed—anything. 

In Spain the law steps in and decrees 
it otherwise. Nijinsky and his wife hav- 
ing gone out for a ride in their automo- 
bile, the police car was sent in pursuit 
of them. They were arrested and held 
over night in jail. Nijinsky was told he 
would be kept there until he fulfilled his 
original agreement. The following eve- 
ning he danced before the king. 


* * * 
Scherek Returns to Melbourne 





has settled once more in Melbourne. His 
first visit to Australia from the United 
States resulted in his remaining there 
for twenty years, and he was associated 
with the managerial firm that brought 
Teresa Carrefo over for her first tour of 
Australasia. Scherek had been living in 
New York for three or four years before 
returning to Melbourne this fall. 

* * * 


Three Thrills Necessary 


According to Dr. Henry Coward, the 
English conductor, who visited this 
country a few years back with the Shef- 
field Choir in the course of its globe- 
girdling tour, an audience must have at 
least three thrills in the course of an 
evening or the performance cannot be 
regarded as a success. J. L. H. 





Raymond Havens in Recital at Rock- 
ville, Conn. 


Raymond Havens, Boston pianist, assisted 
by Marion Chapin, was heard in recital at 





4000 Hear Paulist Choristers Give Con- 
cert in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 29.— The Paulis: 
Choir of Chicago and New York, directed by, 
Father Finn, gave a concert Thursday even- 
ing at the Cathedral of Immaculate Con 
ception before a capacity audience of 400; 
persons. Distinct among the solo numbers 
was the singing of “Ave Maria,” by Halle 
Dolan, only twelve years old. Other sok 
numbers were Waddington’s “Salve Regina,’ 
by Lloyd Rand; Rossini’s “‘Cujus Animam,’ 
by Pedro Gustaoy; Dubois’ ‘‘Deus Meus,” b) 
Arthur George; Rossini’s “Pro Peccatis” by) 
Edmund Hurley. Two duets were given bj 
Hallet Dolan and James McManus; Rossini’: 
“Inflammatus’”’ and Mendelssohn’s “I Waited 
for the Lord.” The choir numbers were by 
Sehultheiss, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Grieg. Father Finn played ‘‘Allelujia’”’ as an 
organ offertory solo. ‘La Marseillaise” and 
the ‘‘Star-spangled Banner’? were given in a 
spirited manner and aroused intense anthu- 
siasm. W. A. HH. 
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he ran foul of Spanish court etiquette. Returning to Australia after an ab- Rockville, Conn., Nov. 20. Mrs. Chapin sang Blanche Maeda Spratt, vocal instructor of gra 
It seems that after being slated to ap- sence of ten years, Benno Scherek, who’ charmingly, while Mr. Havens revealed fine Sioux City, Ia., is an enthusiastic admirer pal 
pear in a special performance for King as a Polish pianist was known in the pianistic gifts in his various offerings. There of Penn’s song, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” is ¢ 
Alfonso and his Queen the Russian sud- concert world hereabouts in his youth, was a large audience in attendance. and is both singing and teaching it this year o 
y. 
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and she has a grasp of her selections that 
is quite unprecedented in young singers. 
Miss McConnell has a great future ahead 
of her and will without a doubt make an 
enviable reputation upon the concert 
stage the coming season. 


PORTLAND DAILY PRESS, Nov. 23: 


POPULAR MATINEE 
Lives Up to Its Name in Every Sense of 
the Word 
Miss McConnell made it evident upon 
her first appearance that she has a con- 
tralto of quite unusual range and warmth 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


ent demands. 


PORTLAND EVENING EXPRESS AND 
ADVERTISER, Nov. 23: 
Miss McConnell sang the “Trovatore” 


number with excellent voice quality and 
style and was recalled. 


PORTLAND SUNDAY PRESS AND 
TIMES, Nov. 24: 
Miss Connell had perhaps the best op- 


portunity afforded her during the entire 
Festival to display the fine qualities of 


“Stride la Vampa” from “II Trovatore.” 
Again its velvety smoothness of tone and 
its depth and power were in evidence. 


BANGOR COMMERCIAL, Nov. 21: 


Harriet McConnell, mezzo-contralto, 
won richly deserved salvos of applause. 
Her voice is beautifully placed and the 
notes are in some passages a perfect 
blending of the beauties of the soprano 
and, those of the contralto range, and be- 
sides she gives to her numbers that pass- 
ing charm of individuality. 


Phone Greeley 895. 
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New York Press Gives Glowing Accounts of the Art of 
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in hie Recital in Aeolian Hall, November 12 1918 


“His tone was pure and of sympathetic quality, his technique adequate 
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‘Vigor and scholarship were the distinguishing characteristics of his 
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and his interpretative resources those of a musician having superior playing.”—New York Journal. 
intelligence.’—The World. 
° ’ - " “ . ° ania 
“Mr. Czerwonky is an excellent artist.. Throughout the recital he dis- He played the Bach work with technical facility, Mr. Czerwonky 
played an admirable justness of intonation.”—New York Tribune. proved to be a player of abilities commanding respect.”"—The Sun. 60% 


“He possesses an eloquent, forceful bow, with which he secured virile 
He played with assurance and technical brilliancy.”’— 


and powerful tone. 
New York American, 


New York Times. 


“‘Mr. Czerwonky displayed an accomplished technique and good -musi- 


cianship.”—The Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 


“Richard Czerwonky, a violinist who needs no introduction to New 
York audiences, revealed those qualities alike of feeling and technique 
presumption that 


which were worthy corroborations of the 


“Violinist in recital 
played with a dignity and 


here was 


“He is an artist of scholarly attainments, finished technique, possessing 
a musical tone, and he reveals the style of each master he plays.”—The 


plays 


authoritative style and.purity and roundness of tone were accompanied by 
ample mastery of his instrument, and these qualities combined afforded 
uncommon satisfaction.”—New York Herald. 


Chaconne was 
His firm and 


American music. Bach’s 
beauty which were unusual. 





good and pleasing music about to be played.”—-The Evening Sun. 
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“Boris”? the Musical Highlight 
of Week at the Metropolitan 











Masterpiece by Moussorgsky Heard Monday Night—Mary 
Mellish Makes Worthy Début as “‘Xenia’’—Margaret 
Romaine Gives Fine Impression at First Appearance, 
Singing “‘Musetta’’ in “‘Bohéme’’—Montesanto Effects 
Successful Début as ‘Marcello’’—‘‘Butterfly”’ and ‘‘Forza 
del Destino’’ Are Thanksgiving Day Offerings 
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HAT magnificent operatic mosaic 
“Boris Godounoff” had its first pres- 
entation this season at the Metropolitan 
on Monday night, Nov. 25. With each 
performance the musical and dramatic 
grandeur of this work becomes more ap- 
parent; and convinces one that the opera 
is equaled by few in the breadth and sin- 
cerity of its conception. 
As Boris, a réle which might be made 
a true test of artistic power, Adamo 
Didur displayed once more that dramatic 
subtlety which is his and which so force- 
fully presented the struggles of the self- 
tortured soul. Mme. Homer as Marina 
and Paul Althouse as Dmitri received a 
gratifying ovation after the Garden 
Scene. A notable point in the perform- 
ance was the début of Mary Mellish, a 
young American soprano, who sang the 
unexacting réle of Xenia. In her short 
part Miss Mellish showed a voice of good 
quality but rather translucent in its tex- 
ture. Another exhibition of good acting 


—though one may question its fitness on 
this occasion—was De Segurola’s inter- 
pretation of the boisterous Varlaam; Al- 
bert Reiss is also to be praised for his 
interpretation of the réle of the Sim- 
nleton. 

' Others in the cast were Rothier as 
Pimenn, Mme. Mattfeld as the Innkeeper, 
Raymonde Delaunois as Teodoro, Flora 
Perini as the Nurse, Bada as Schouisky, 
Laurenti as Tchelkaloff, Audisio as Mis- 
sail, and Reschiglian as Lovitzky. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. F. G. 





Two Débuts in “Bohéme” 


Murger’s Bohemians set up their attic 
on Broadway on Wednesday evening for 
the first time this season. Two new 
singers, Margaret Romaine and Luigi 
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Montesanto, America and Italy, effected 
their débuts in the Puccini opera. Miss 
Romaine, a graduate of New York musi- 
cal comedy and Paris Opéra Comique, 
immediately distinguished herself. No 
livelier, spirited Musetta has ever sung 
outside the Café Momus (cold weather 
on the stage, too, as you will observe by 
the snow on the scenery). Her voice is 
brilliant and free, except for a few mo- 
ments when something, perhaps the in- 
evitable first night chill, interfered with 
the quality. Miss Romaine was a suc- 
cess from the outset; thunders of ap- 
plause welcomed her to the hearts of 
New York’s Puccinites! Mr. Montesanto 
was successful in a far less spectacular 
way, for the réle of Marcello does not 
run to sure-fire waltz songs and similar 
thrills. He made an agreeable impres- 
sion and shared in the generous applause 
generally directed at the principals. 
Mme. Alda was the familiar Mimi. 
Crimi, Chalmers, de Segurola and 
Ananian disposed of the other réles. Papi 
conducted. A. H. 





Puccini on Thanksgiving Day 


Mme. Farrar committed hari-kari for 
the edification of a large crowd of pleas- 
ure-seekers at the Thanksgiving matinée. 
Mme. Farrar’s Butterfly has lost but 
little of its dramatic potency even if she 
does play cautiously with the tall notes. 
In the first act the orchestra succeeded 
in overpowering Mme. Farrar and Paul 
Althouse, the familiar Pinkerton, but 
later on in the afternoon Mr. Papi bridled 
his impetuosity and conducted a discreet 
and satisfying performance. Scotti was 
in his accustomed place as Sharpless and 
as forceful as ever; Rita Fornia sang 
Suzuki to everyone’s satisfaction, while 
the other parts were well cared for by 
Egener, Bada, Audisio, D’Angelo and 
Schlegel. , a: 





Repetition of “La Forza” 


Metropolitanites gave thanks for 
Caruso on the night of the national holi- 
day, when a repetition of “La Forza del 
Destino” delighted a capacity audience. 
The famous tenor, as Don Alvaro, and 
Rosa Ponselle, as Leonora, evoked a tu- 
mult of well-deserved applause. Superb, 
too, was De Luca, the Don Carlos, his 
duet with Caruso marking one of the 
vocal highlights of the performance. The 
ballet in Act III served particularly to 
display the grace and fine technique of 
Rosina Galli. The rest of the cast was 
the same as at the revival performance— 
Alice Gentle as Preziosilla, Louis d’An- 
gelo as The Marquis, Mardones as The 
Abbot, Chalmers as Father Melitone, 
Mattfeld as Curra, Ananian as The 
Alcade, Paltrinderi as Trobuco, and 
Reschiglian as A Surgeon. Mr. Papi’s 
conducting was attended with highly 
satisfactory results. B. R. 





Montesanto Makes Début as “Amonasro” 


Everybody had “moments” at the 
Metropolitan on Friday night; but they 
were of various kinds. Moranzoni had 
moments of distraction, owing to lack of 
co-ordination in his forces that made his 
conducting mottled, if-one might call it 
so. Muzio had moments when one no 
longer missed Emmy Destinn’s exquisite 
vocalizing of Aida, added to some other 
moments when she touched one’s ideal of 
what Aida may have been in appearance 
and manner; as the haughty, lovely de- 


scendant of kings, untamed even by cap- 
tivity, exquisite in her supple grace, she 
gave adequate excuse for what so often 
has been a problem—Rhadames’ adora- 
tion. Crimi had moments when he sang 
beautifully, with an unforced emission 
and with good phrasing, when really 
“golden” notes came from his throat; 
other moments were his, when he was 
exceedingly ill at ease (and looked it) 
in the trappings of the Egyptian con- 
quering hero; and yet others when he 
added a tearful tone not in the least 
reconcilable with Rhadames’ history or 
character or surroundings, or any earthly 
thing but a desire to impress the gallery. 
Which, it may be added, he did, and 
deeply. 

Luigi Montesanto, the new baritone, in 
début as Amonasro, had moments when, 
back of his vibrato, one thought one 
might detect a really fine tone; also 
that his voice is not nearly so rough as 
it sounded. But he seemed to conceive 
the part of the captive Ethiopian mon- 
arch, somehow, as a sort of an operatic 
“Relentless Rudolf” or “Desperate Des- 
mond,” and not only did he sing, but he 
acted accordingly. One expected a cer- 
tain dignity of manner from this hand- 
some, graceful young man. It was dis- 
concerting; so was his make-up. Louise 
Homer does not as a rule allow herself 
any moments in her finished, consistently 
fine Amneris; but something affected her 
high notes, notably the one on her exit 
in the second act, sufficiently to suggest 
an occasional difficulty of breath control. 
Mme. Homer always plays Amneris 
more as a tragically disappointed woman 
than as a she-villain; and one is able 
accordingly to admire unstintedly her 
lovely, gentle dignity of manner as the 
princess. Jose Mardones had no mo- 
ments. He was too busy singing the réle 
of Ramfis in a fashion absolutely in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of the part. 
Marie Sundelius again gave actual de- 
light by her singing of the Priestess’ 
lines, and Queenie Smith teetered charm- 
ingly in the ballet. ©. P. 





“Faust” at Saturday Matinée 


“Faust’s” pretty tunes enchanted a 
huge audience at last week’s Saturday 
matinée. Mme. Farrar had been sched- 
uled to sing Marguerite, but was indis- 
posed, and the rédle was enacted by 
Frances Alda. The latter was _ thor- 
oughly satisfying both vocally and his- 
trionically. She was vigorously ap- 
plauded after the “Jewel Song.” 

Giovanni Martinelli’s Faust is too fa- 
miliar to New York opera-goers to need 
much comment. It suffices to record that 
he placed a sterling interpretation of the 
name part to his credit. Mr. Martinelli’s 
voice retains its purity and freshness 
and is a joy to listen to. His singing of 
the “Salut demeure” excited an outbreak 
of fervent applause—applause that was 
genuinely merited. 

Roberto Couzinou made his début as 
Valentine and deepened the favorable im- 
pression he has made in other réles at 
the Metropolitan. His is a_ polished, 
well drawn portrayal of the part, and 
he sang it admirably. 

Leon Rothier again compelled esteem 
as Mephistopheles, and Kathleen Howard 
was satisfactory as Marguerite’s mother. 
Raymonde Delaunois made a very accept- 
able Siebel. Mr. Monteux’s conducting 
was usually fraught with worthwhile re- 
sults. B. R. 





Diaz Praised in a New Role 


New to the cast of Donizetti’s “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment” on Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 30, was Rafaelo Diaz, the 
young American tenor, in the réle of 
Tonio. Mr. Diaz’s splendid work in the 
“Coq d’Or” last season won him well- 
deserved praise, and it was due him that 
he be given an opportunity this year fur- 
ther to display his talents. He met the 
requirements fully in his singing of the 
music of the young Swiss peasant, and 
was given a hearty reception by the audi- 
ence. In appearance he was excelient, 
his deportment was satisfactory, though 
at times a bit restless; but one can for- 
give that, when one realizes that the en- 
trance of the tenor in this opera is made 
on an uninspired recitative, during which 


the artist must alone on the stage hold 
the audience’s attention. Mr. Diaz’s 
presence in the cast of this opera ‘is a 
valuable addition. 

Miss Hempel, in excellent voice, gave a 
fine performance and received a genuine 
ovation after her brilliant singing of the 
musically execrable Variations of Herr 
Proch. How execrable they are was em- 
phasized by the fact that Ivor Novello’s 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” which 
she sang after them as an encore, 
sounded like great music by way of con- 
trast. The house rose to cheer her, there 
was waving of programs and handker- 
chiefs as she finished this popular war- 
song of the day, and after several min- 
utes of resounding applause she had to 
repeat it. Mr. Scotti as Sergeant Sul- 
pizio, was a tower of strength, while 
the other réles were done, as formerly, 
by Mme. Mattfeld, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Louis d’Angelo and Pietro Audisio. The 
chorus got a very bad start in the open- 
ing scene. The women’s voices sounded 
thin and fell below pitch and the men’s 
voices in the closing measures of this 
number got almost a beat ahead of Mr. 
Papi’s baton. Later, however, the male 
chorus distinguished itself in those lik- 
able pieces which fall to it in this opera. 
Mr. Papi had much applause after the 
“Tyrolienne” which he plays as a prelude 
to the final act. A. W. K. 





FELIX GARZIGLIA GIVES 
FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 





Felix Garziglia, Pianist. Recital, 
Friday Evening, Nov. 29, Zolian 
Hall. The Program: 

“Etudes Symphoniques,” Schu- 


mann; Impromptu in F Sharp, 
Nocturne in G, Prelude in F Sharp 


Minor, Ballade in F, Chopin; 
“Clair de lune,’ “Danseuses de 
Delphe,” “La Cathedrale Eng- 


loutie,” Danse, Debussy; “Triana,” 
Albeniz; “Feux Follets,” Liszt; 
“Etude en Forme de Valse,” Saint- 
Saéns. 
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In a somewhat unbalanced program, 
Felix Garziglia, pianist, gave his first 
New York recital at Aolian Hall on 
Nov. 29. As his chief number the pian- 
ist gave the “Etudes Symphoniques” of 
Schumann, which received an _ intellec- 
tual, but rather uninteresting and un- 
forceful interpretation. In the Chopin 
group which followed the artist suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of indulging 
in too much rubato and, although his 
tone was exquisite at times, the senti- 
mentality of his interpretation de- 
tracted from its force. 

In his final two groups, however, the 
pianist redeemed himself. His playing 
of the Debussy numbers denoted fine 
comprehension combined with excellent 
tonal work. The Albeniz work and the 
Saint-Saéns “Etude en Forme de Valse,” 
the latter especially, evoked much ap- 
plause from the fairly large audience. 
which throughout the program was al- 
ways enthusiastic. Encores followed the 
last three groups. 





KANSAS CITY SEASON OPENS 





Lucy Gates and Mme. Méré Welcomed 
in Opening of Fritschy Series 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 26.—The Kan- 
sas City music - season was officially 
opened on last Tuesday by the first num- 
ber of the Fritschy series. 

Mme. Yolando Méré and Lucy Gates 
were the artists of the afternoon and 
gave a varied and interesting program. 
This was the first appearance of Miss 
Gates in Kansas City. She was suffering 
from a cold which seemed to handicap 
her greatly. The audience seemed to 
appreciate her artistry, but we hope to 
hear Miss Gates again under more. fa- 
vorable conditions. Mme. Méré has been 
heard in Kansas City several times and 
she was welcomed as an old friend. Her 
appearance is always an event to the 
local pianists and to the piano students. 
She was in fine form yesterday and while 
her program was not heavy, it was one 
that highly pleased the most fastidious. 
Several compositions not heard in Kan- 
sas City before made the program addi- 
tionally attractive. S. E. B. 
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MESSAGER IN SHREVEPORT, LA. 





City Gives Great Ovation to Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 22.—The citi- 
zens of Shreveport and its environs gave 
a great welcome to the Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra upon the occasion of its 
concert here, Nov. 21. 

The special train bearing the members 
of the orchestra was met by members of 
the entertainment committee and of the 
local French society. Then the visitors, 
headed by André Messager, the conduc- 
tor, and Alfred Cortot, the pianist, were 
taken in charge by the reception com- 
mittee and an informal reception was 
held. The Coliseum at the Fair 
Grounds was filled to capacity for the 
concert. From the moment the stirring 
strains of the “Star-spangled Banner” 
brought the audience to its feet at the 
opening, until the inspiring measures of 
“La Marseillaise” signalized the conclu- 
sion of the program, the auditors listened 


A Further Recognition of the HOSEA STUDIOS 


Tributes From the Press 


to the orchestra’s superb interpreta- 
tions with rapt attention and applauded 
and cheered with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm at the close of each number. Much 
praise for the success of the event was 
given to the Chamber of Commerce, and 
especial credit accorded to Mrs. F. O. 
Allen, the local executive chairman, for 
their efforts in directing the event. 
DE V. R. 





Philphonia Voice Analysis Class Begins 
Winter Sessions 


The Philphonia Voice Analysis Class of 
Miller Vocal Art-Science held its first session 
of the season on Dec. 6. The pupils are 
trained, at these meetings, into the practical 
experience of hearing the various qualities 
of resonances and overtones in their phases 
of development in the individual pupils’ 
voices by actual practical demonstration. It 
is part of the scheme of education in this 
system of voice, as exemplified by Adelaide 
Gescheidt in her teaching. 





HEIFETZ AT SCRANTON 





Audience Hears Violinist in 
Rarely Beautiful Program 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 
AMERICA has accomplished a reform 
with regard to Jascha Heifetz, for a 
vast improvement is noticeable in his 
programs. Heifetz played at Town Hall 
last night in the opening of the Key- 
stone Course, Chauncey Hand, manager, 
to an audience of 2500 persons. He be- 
gan with the “Star-spangled Banner” 
as an “extra,” played in spirited fash- 
ion. 

The opening was Handel’s Sonata, No. 
4,in D Major, given with a golden tone. 
The Concerto in D Minor, by Wieniaw- 
ski, followed, and the interpretation of 
the Andante will long be remembered 
by its hearers. 

As a tribute to the popular taste, 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” was included in 
the third group, and Mozart’s Minuet, 


Huge 


23 West 42nd Street, New York 


To COLIN O'MORE 


Colin O’More, a young tenor from Cincinnati, appeared Saturday 
evening at Aeolian Hall in an artistic program of old English and 


Italian airs, modern French and American pieces. 


He displayed the 


results of his study in works of Handel and Mozart, Tchaikovsky and 
Debussy, while among native composers he gave Whitney Coombs’s 


“My Lady” and F. M. Class’s “Secret of a Rose.” 


It was a pleasure 


to hear a high tenor voice of natural breadth and ease go skylarking 
up the scales so delicately and softly in the old English “Have You 


Seen But a White Lily Grow.” 


—New York Times, Oct. 21, 1918. 


In the evening Colin O’More, a young Irish tenor, gave a sony 


recital in Aeolian Hall. 


This singer is new to the local stage and 


proved to be a pleasing addition to a list of recitalists already long. 


His voice is one of natural beauty, and he sang well. 


He showed taste 


in interpretation and a good range of expression. 


—New York Sun, Oct. 20, 1918. 


An unheralded tenor, Colin O’More, made his début at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening and left his hearers with a pleasant feeling 


of wanting to make his further acquaintance. 


He has already been 


snapped up for the making of phonograph records, therefore his name 


should soon become familiar. 


Mr. O’More’s voice is of the charming 


light quality that one expects from an Irish (or Scotch) tenor, and he 
sings with more intelligence than the average producer of pleasing 


At Aeolian Hall last evening Colin O’More, the young Irish 
tenor, made a fine impression with a highly flexible, sweet and col- 
He sang an introductory group of old English ballads, 
which quite won his hearers, including thirteen others of the most 
suitable lyric numbers, chosen from the works of Handel, Sacchini, 
Mozart, Aubert, Messager, Debussy, Leoncavallo, Chausson, Tchaik- 


—New York Herald, Oct. 20, 1918. 


orful voice. 


kovsky and others. 


Colin O’More, a young tenor who ought to be heard from, gave his 
first New York recital last night at Aeolian Hall. 
He phrases well and sings with 
He should take a high place in the concert world. 
Especially well sung last night were the group of old English songs, 


Mozart’s “Un aura amorosa” and Sacchini’s “Jour heureux.” 
—New York Tribune, Oct. 10, 1918. 


light voice of charming quality. 
warmth and taste. 


Colin O’More, an Irish tenor of American extraction, made a bid 
for favor at Aeolian Hall on Saturday night and won it. 
He used it skillfully, and his program 


showed taste in selection and arrangement. 
—New York Evening World, Oct. 22, 1918. 


disclosed color and compass. 


Mr. O’More is a young man with a very serviceable, sweet, albeit 
not overladen, tenor voice, who will unquestionably achieve a reputa- 
tion for himself as a singer before he is much older. 


23.—MUSICAL 
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Wieniawski’s Tarantella and the Auer 
transcription of the “Chorus of Der. 
vishes” provided the small numbers. The 
finale included the Mendelssohn “0, 
Wings of Song” and the Bazzini “Ronde 
des Lutins.” At the urgent insistence 
of the enthusiastic audience Mr. Heifet, 
reluctantly gave two additional num. 
bers, “Valse Bluette,” by Drigo, anq 
“Rigaudon,” by Gossec. H. C. P. 





Numerous Appearances Follow Déby 
of Raoul Vidas 


Since his début a short time ago, Raoy) 
Vidas, the young violinist, has been heard jp 
a pair of concerts with the Philharmonic 
Society in New York, has given a joint re. 
cital in Boston with Rosita Renard, the 
pianist, and is now scheduled for a secong 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
Before then, however, he will be heard ip 
Chicago with the Chicago Symphony Orches. 
tra on Nov. 29 and 30. 


Mr. O'More has a 


His voice 


His first ap- 





sounds. pearance on Saturday was without peradveniture indicative of success. 
—New York Evening Mail, Oct. 21, 1918. —New York Evening Journal, Oct. 21, 1918. 
Management: THE METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, New York 
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AN EXTENDED TOUR 
OF THE WEST AND SOUTH WILL BE MADE BY 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


BEGINNING LATE IN DECEMBER, 1918 


She will visit Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas 


and other Middle Western States. 


Communications relative to a 


FEW AVAILABLE DATES 


in the South between December 30 and January 18 and in the Middle West between January 
18 and February 7 should be made at once by wire. 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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‘wR. THOMAS WINS 


LAURELS IN RECITAL 








John Charles Thomas, Baritone. 
Recital, Zolian Hall, Afternoon, 
Dec. 2. Accompanist, E. Ro- 
mayne Simmons. The Program: 


“Bri Tu” from “Un Ballo in 


Maschera,” Verdi; “O Piccola 
Maria,” Bossi; “Visione Venezi- 
anna.” Brogi; “Ah, Love but a 


“In Flanders’ 
You,” 
Lund; 


Day,” Beach; 
Fields,” “A Prayer for 
Tours; . “Little Rover,” 
“Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love,” 
Brockway; “Au Pays,’ Holmes; 
“T’Amour au Mois de Mai,” Fer- 
min; “Offrande,” “D’Une Prison,” 
Hahn; “Promesse de mon avenir” 
from “Le Roi de Lahore,” Mas- 
senet; “The Yeoman’s Wedding 
Song,” Prince Poniatowski; “The 
Pauper’s Drive,” Sidney Homer; 
“OQ Moon Upon the Waters,” Cad- 
man; “The Old Black Mare,” W. 


deep impression by her voice and choice of 
numbers. Her program was composed 
chiefly of modern French music. The event 
was the season’s opening of the Kalamazoo 
Musical Society. Miss Doak also appeared 
at the victory meeting in the Armory audi- 
torium. She sang Carpenter’s “The Home 
Road,” and encores. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 
SUPPLIES MUSIC TO 
DEMOBILIZATION CAMPS 














MRS. ALCOCK HEARD 
AS DAMROSCH AIDE 


Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
Nov. 30. Merle Alcock, Con- 
tralto, Soloist. The Program: 


“New World” Symphony, 
Dvorak; “Ombra ma F'u,” Handel; 
“O Don Fatale” from “Don Car- 
los,” Verdi, Mrs. Alcock. Entr’ 
acte and Passepied from “La Ba- 
soche,” Messager; Barcarolle, “A 
Night in Lisbon,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Fantasie on Two Angevin Tunes” 
(first time in New York), Lekeu. 














Lucy Gates was to have been the solo- 
ist at this the second of the Symphony 
Society’s Saturday evening concerts, but 
the gifted American soprano was indis- 
posed and her place was admirably filled 
by another gifted American singer, 


Merle Alcock, the contralto. Mrs. 
Alcock’s rich voice and charm won the 
audience immediately and she was re- 
soundingly applauded after her solos. 
The latter were finely sung. 

The “New World,” ever fresh, ever 
timely, ever welcome, was played with 
the Damrosch forces’ wonted excellence. 
The extracts from M. Messager’s “La 
Basoche” were appealing bits which 
found favor. Lekeu’s “Fantasie on Two 
Angevin Tunes,” heard on this occasion 
for the first time in New York, proved a 
finely made score, modern in character 
and genuinely interesting. It received 
a capital interpretation under Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s baton. Saint-Saéns’s “A Night 
in Lisbon” rounded out an engaging pro- 
gram. The audience manifested its ap- 
preciation in warm-hearted fashion. 





Havens Trio Presents Program in Bran- 
ford, Conn. 


The Havens Trio appeared in Branford, 
Conn., Monday evening, Nov. 25. The con- 
cert was given in the Blackstone Memorial 
Library. Solos by each member of the trio 
were warmly applauded and many encores 
demanded. The ensemble numbers, which 
received artistic interpretations, included 
Arensky’s Trio in D Minor and Schuett’s 
‘“Waltzer-Miarchen.” 
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MUSIC ENLIVENS TEXAS 
FEDERATION’S SESSIONS 


Daily Programs at Conclave of Women’s 
Clubs in Dallas—Visit of the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra 


DALLAS, TEx., Nov. 25.—This city en- 
tertained the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs from Nov. 18 to 22, and 
community singing and musical pro- 
grams furnished the prominent features 
of its sessions. 

After the call to order and invocation 
by Bishop Garrett on Tuesday morning, 
the assembly was led in the singing of 
familiar patriotic songs by Earle D. 
Behrends, director of the Mozart Choral 
Club, Lauretta Peterman at the piano. 
Tuesday evening the delegates had the 
opportunity of hearing the organ at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, said to be one 
of the finest in America. Mrs. J. H. 
Cassidy played “Sunset” and “Thanks- 
giving” from “Pastoral Suite” by Ar- 
thur Demarest. Piano numbers were 
given by Mrs. Harold M. Hoe of Port 
Arthur, Tex., and violin numbers were 
contributed by Marjorie Goodman, Texas 
Woman’s College, Fort Worth, 

Community singing on Wednesday 
morning was led by J. A. Jahn, director 
of the Schubert Choral Club, and in the 
evening, at the “Pioneer Dinner” in the 
Adolphus Hotel, the musicians were ten 
members of the “Camp Dick Band.” 
Thursday morning’s community singing 
was led by Mrs. Mary Folsom Wynne, 
director of the Wednesday Morning 
Choral Club. The regular music ses- 
sion, with Louise Pace of Corsicana, 
president of the Texas Federated Music 
Clubs, president, was held Thursday 
afternoon, with Mrs. F. H. Blankenship 
of this city as chairman of the local 
music committee. The general subject 
presented was “Community Singing.” A 
report of the music department was in- 
teresting and showed that the member- 
ship had increased twofold, with sixty 
Federated clubs and an approximate. 
membership of 2000. 

The following clubs, directors and 
soloists with accompanists took part: 

Schubert Choral Club, J. A. Jahn, director, 
Mrs. R. T. Stiles, president, Myrtle McKay, 
accompanist; Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club, Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne, director, 
Mrs. Julian Wells, president, Erel Jones, 
accompanist ; Mozart Choral Club Octet, com- 
posed of Mrs. R. T. Bailey, Mrs. Tom B. 
Sandefur, Mrs. Earle D. Behrends, Miss 
Batchelor, T. Peterman, Earle D. Behrends, 
R. I. Corpening and Glen Addington, Earle 
D. Behrends, director, and Lauretta Peter- 
man, accompanist. Fern Hobson, violinist, 
was soloist, accompanied by Elizabeth Jones. 


Thursday evening was devoted to 
“Fine Arts” and the Junior Ballroom of 


the Adolphus was crowded as it had been 
also in the afternoon. Cara Phillips of 
Kidd-Key Conservatory, Sherman, gave 
several piano numbers, which were 
thoroughly enjoyed, as were vocal num- 
bers by Elise McClanahan of the College 
of Industriai Arts, Denton, accompanied 
by Katharine McKee Bailey. Violin 
numbers by Lilian Belfield, with J. A. 
Jahn accompanist, both of Dallas Acad- 
emy of Music; piano numbers by Mrs. 
F. B. Ingram of Dallas, vocal numbers 
by Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, accompanied 
by Grace Switzer, were all meritoriously 
interpreted. Other numbers well re- 
ceived were by Henrica Jones, violinist, 
of Kidd-Key Conservatory, Sherman, ac- 
companied by Cara Phillips, and Max 
Doehler, pianist, of the Texas Woman’s 
College, Fort Worth. An aria from 
“Traviata” by Ethel Rader of Kidd- 
Key Conservatory, Sherman, was per- 
haps the most appreciated number on 
the program. This was one of the best 
programs given here this season. 


The orchestra from the Paris Con- 
servatory made its appearance in Fair 
Park Coliseum on Sunday to a capacity 
audience of 4200, about 1000 people be- 
ing turned away. Enthusiasm was 
boundless and applause tumultuous at 
all times. M. Messager, the conductor, 
and Alfred Cortot, the pianist, received 
the lion’s share of applause. The or- 
chestra was met by a committee of citi- 
zens, and after the concert a reception 
and dinner at the Adolphus ended the 
entertainment of this splendid organiza- 
tion. Edgar L. Pike, Eli Sanger and 
Elmer Scott deserve the credit for bring- 
ing the orchestra here and assuring the 
financial success of the —s : + 





Houston Clubs Announce Season’s Plans 


Houston, TEXx., Nov. 20. — The 
Women’s Choral Society has fully com- 
pleted its plans for this season’s quota 
of concerts. The first is to take place 
on Dec. 7 with Mabel Garrison as the 
soloist. The second concert comes on 
March 7, when the special attraction is 
to be the Barrére Ensemble. The club’s 
patrons are delighted at this prospect, 
their memories of the Choral Club’s con- 
cert, when the Trio de Lutéce was pre- 
sented, being still vividly recalled. The 
main feature of the third concert is to 
be a cantata given by the club with Ruth 
Allen Vassie as soloist. H. T. Huffmas- 
ter completes his ninth year of conduc- 
tor’s service with the Choral Club this 
season. All profits from the Choral 
Club’s concerts this season will go to the 
American Society of Musicians for the 
aid of destitute French musicians. 


The Treble Clef Club opens its season on 
Dec. 17 with Margaret Matzenauer and 
Frank La Forge as soloists. W. H. 


WANT $100,000 FOR 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Committee Plans to Raise That Sum at 
Pledged Rate of $35,000 Yearly— 
Local Clubs Lend Support 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 19, 
it was decided to raise at once a fund 
of $100,000 to cover the expenses of the 
activities of the organization, to be 
pledged at the rate of $35,000 a year. 
John M. Spargur, who has directed the 
Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra so suc- 
cessfully through several years of try- 
ing times, is engaged as conductor and 
with the financial support now afforded 
him, it is expected Seattle will have as 
good an orchestra as any city of like 
size in the United States. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society is, 
I believe, the first musical organization 
in the city to come forward and give its 
support to the new symphony by taking 
a sustaining membership. The Ladies’ 
Musical Club has in the past helped to 
support the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and it is expected they will generously 
assist the new symphony. 

The officers and trustees of the organ- 
ization are: President, James D. Hoge; 
vice-president, B. C. Beck; treasurer, J. 
T. McVey; secretary, Joseph Blethen; 
conductor, John M. Spargur; directors, 
Neal H. Bagley, Nathan Eckstein, W. 
Dwight Mead, Mrs. Frederick Bentley, 
A. S. Downey, J. F. Douglas, Mrs. F. 
K. Struve, James A. Wood, Frederick 
Bausman, Mrs. C. D. Stimpson, Mrs. A. 
H. Anderson, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Her- 
man Chapin, Nellie M. Cornish, H. C. 
Henry and Mrs. Trafford Huteson. 





A. M. G. 
Ethelynde Smith Resumes Postponed 
Tour 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who was 


obliged to postpone one of her concert trips 
on account of the epidemic, will leave in the 
latter part of December for engagements in 
Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, and other 
Western States. Many of Miss Smith’s Oc- 
tober-November engagements were moved 
forward, and an active tour is expected. 





Sousa’s New Wedding March Published 


The new wedding march by John Philip 
Sousa has just been published by the Sam 
Fox Publishing Company of Cleveland. The 
enterprising publishers in announcing it have 
mailed out thousands of circulars in the form 
of wedding announcements, the inside page 
containing a reproduction of the main theme 
of the march and a picture of Lieut. Sousa. 





DANL, MAYER, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
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CYRENA 


VAN GORDON 


as ‘“‘Azucena’”’ and ‘‘Amneris” 
with the 


CHICAGO OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


achieves noteworthy success and 
renews her popularity with 
Chicago public. 

















Another first appearance for the season, 
and in a new role, too, was Cyrena Van 
Gordon in one of the greatest contralto 
opportunities in opera—that of the blood- 
thirsty gypsy whose tempestuous urge for 
vengeance offers the leading motive of the 
play. 

Miss Van Gordon, hiding her loveliness 
for once, proved that even without that 
significant aid to success she could never- 
theless put it over. Her impersonation was 
intense, picturesque and brilliant. And in 
her big scene she attained a dramatic cli- 
max ’way beyond any previous achievement 
on her part. She well deserved her ova- 
tion. HENRIETTA WEBER, 

Chicago Herald Examiner. 


Azucena was intrusted to Cyrena Van 
Gordon, the young American mezzo-soprano, 
who entered into the spirit of the fiery 
gypsy role with much vim and go. She 
gave to the music its necessary vocal ex- 
pression, singing with dramatic warmth and 
acting the role convincingly. It was one of 
the best performances we have ever wit- 
nessed from her. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD, 
Chicago Daily News. 


Miss Van Gordon’s Azucena shows that 
the young American has been studying the 
histrionic side of her art. Her voice, too, 
is developing well and she is learning to 
color it. . 

Wrath and anguish reflected in the tone, 
and a good deal of vitality thrown into her 
acting made her appearance in the Camp of 
Count Luna scene a very good piece of 
work. To my mind, Miss Van Gordon is 
going to make a brilliant dramatic soprano, 
to sing Brunnhilde by Richard the First, 
for her upper register is far superior to the 
lower. HERMAN DEVRIES, 

Chicago American. 


Thus far there have been agreeable sur- 
.prises not only in the new singers, but in 
the continuing members who have devoted 
themselves to self-improvement. Cyrena 
Van Gordon was one of the latter. I have 
never heard her sing nearly so well as she 
did in the role of Azucena last night. Her 
voice is smoother and fuller, better con 
trolled and of better quality. She made 
herself notable in a cast that was already 
notable. HOMER MOORE, 

Chicago Journal. 


Cyrena Van Gordon has a grateful part 
in Amneris, and she not only looks regal 
but also puts into her role a very admira- 
ble vocal art. She was a most important 
integer of the cast. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD, 
Chicago Daily News. 

Cyrena Van Gordon’s stage beauty was 
at its resplendent best, and her singing of 
the Amneris music was stamped with au 
thority. She was also in very good vocal! 
condition. HERMAN DEVRIES, 

Chicago American. 


Miss Van Gordon has become so changed 
since last season that with eyes closed one 
would have difficulty in recognizing her as 
the same artist. She is singing now as sh¢ 
never sang before. Her voice has become 
smoother and more brilliant and her sing 
ing of the role of Amneris in this opera, 
particularly in the first scene of the fourth 
act, was fully as good as the rest of the 
performance, which is no _ small praise. 

EDWARD MOORE, 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


Cyrena Van Gordon was a beautiful and 
imposing Amneris. 
WEBER, 


HENRIETTA 
Chicago Herald Examiner. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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| Impoverished Paris Sees Bright 
| Future for Music in America 








Masters and Students of Latin Quarter and Other Art Centers 
| Have Gone to America—Last Century Has Seen Artistic 
Capital Move from Rome to Paris—War Has Spoiled 
| German Chances for First Place in This Line 














ROM all that I can hear, it seems that 

the whole of the Latin Quarter has 
transplanted itself to America; and it is 
a Latin Quarter which did not comprise 
simply painters, designers, draughtsmen, 
models, and so forth, but which took along 
the leaders and students in music and in 
the remotest branches of the fine arts. 
In a word, all the communicants of art 
have withdrawn to New York, and while 
the condition is a distinct loss to Paris 
and the American colony, those who are 
left behind are glad that these inter- 
esting folk have remained together in a 
group and that America was so lucky 
as to attract them. 

Hoping that the trouble would be of 
short duration, a few professors remained 
in the European capitals for a few 
months after the war broke out. Many 
of these persons had never before left 
their own country, and not wishing to 
change their usages and practices of a 
lifetime, they stayed on, looking for an 
early peace. In the end the most hide- 
bound had to renounce their old haunts 
and habits and joined the long procession 
which for four years has been crossing 
the Atlantic. Students would not go to 


them, so professors and coaches have fol- 
lowed the students. 

Little by little, according to what I 
hear, these persons are becoming at- 
tached to “the American idea”; they are 
being weaned from their native land, or 
the land of their adoption, for in many 
cases the most successful European mas- 
ters have been Americans who went 
abroad to teach because of the higher 
price they could command in Europe and 
because of the prestige which, in the old 
days, they could thus gain. They have 
now cast anchor on the American shore, 
and it seems in high degree probable 
that they will remain in the New World 
even though the Atlantic should be open 
to travel to-morrow, for having been in 
Europe, they know full well that for 
years to come it will afford few facil- 
ities for study. 

Though with deep regret, I must say 
without reservation that all music and art 
research has been at a standstill for four 
years, a natural result of wars, even when 
they are less barbarous than this has 
been. Some of the municipal opera 
houses have never ceased giving per- 
formances, and for the moral influence 
they have thus exercised the managers 
ought to receive special praise. They 
have fought against the inevitable in or- 
der to keep the masses heartened. Yet 
passing the evening at an opera per- 
formance is a different matter from 
studying, and as everything in the na- 
ture of an accomplishment has had to be 
laid on the shelf in order to meet the 
needs of the war situation, music study 
has suffered seriously. — 

Art and all that pertains to the stage 
will play second fiddle not only because 
of the tes of talented pupils and the 
expatriation of instructors, but because 
of the nations’ desperate financial straits. 
Art will be neglected in the interest of 
homelier and more pressing pursuits. 


Taxation is a burden not only on the, 


European native, but on anyone who 
takes an apartment here. 


America’s Opportunity 


It will be America—big, young, re- 
sourceful, comparatively untouched, save 
financially, by the war—that will carry 
on the study of the fine arts; unhappy 
Europe, wrecked morally, physically and 


financially, will have too many burdens 
for the next century or so in re-estab- 
lishing her industries and reorganizing 
her commercial life. These tasks will re- 
quire all the available means and ener- 
gies of the community. Only activities 
which are vitally necessary can expect 
to thrive, for one reason because of the 
absence of foreigners who are ready to 
pay the first price for everything which 
they receive or which is done for them. 

A century ago it was Italy, and espe- 
cially Rome, that drew and held the 
world’s art students. Then Paris, the 
most attractive city on the continent, 
caught the tide, the Paris Grand Opéra 
being the most brilliant and a Mecca for 
all young men and women. Forty years 
ago the Opéra was internationalistic in 
the selection of its artists, and the sal- 
aries were thought flatteringly high. 
Later, advantageous contracts attracted 
these same artists to American, and the 
leaders deserted the Grand Opéra of 
Paris in order to become pensionnaires 
of the Metropolitan. 

Paris salaries have scarcely risen dur- 
ing the past quarter century, and solo- 
ists and ensemble players who did not 
wish to go to America accepted contracts 
in England or other countries that paid 
better than Parisian engagements. When 
big singers have been heard here in re- 
cent years it has been for a special 
summer season, when rich foreigners, 
who would be willing to pay the high 
prices demanded for seats, have been vis- 
iting the city. A fortnight’s run at the 
Chatelet Theater ten years ago, inaugu- 
rated by the Metropolitan Company, 
stands out as having been the occasion 
of the most brilliant offerings the French 
capital can remember. Had not the ar- 
tists been heard under such patronage 
they would, perhaps, have remained un- 
known in this part of the world. 


“Kultur” in Musical Education 


For many years prior to the war, Ger- 
many had been on the lookout for foreign 
singers. She had offered them every 
facility for study and progress. A few 
American girls whose physique and tem- 
perament could stand Prussian laws and 
discipline had come to the fore; and 
with her commercial acumen and a reali- 
zation of what a large contingent of 
masters and pupils would mean to a 
country, Germany was preparing to offer 
still greater inducements to foreign dé- 
butantes. Each German town kept its 
own opera, and a foreigner was persona 
grata there, no matter of what nation- 
ality, so long as requirements were met. 

For a long hundred years France has 
rightly claimed superiority in the study 
of violin and other stringed instruments, 
but, piano and voice pupils have been 
slowly. but surely drifting to other coun- 
tries. As everyone knows, a foreign col- 
ony in a city depends greatly on its 
young men and women, on what interests 
them and on the success of their enter- 
prises, for as a rule such colonies are 
composed of persons in easy circum- 
stances. Paris has prohesy had the 
largest number of rich foreigners, par- 
ticularly North and South Americans; 
but in the years immediately preceding 
the war students began to drift away, for 
there seemed absolutely no opening for 
any of them on the operatic stage here. 
The French are so patriotic as to give 
their own citizens first consideration, and, 
therefore, understanding the sentiment 
and justice which underlaid this condi- 
tion, Americans withdrew from the field. 

When I come to sum up the musical 
situation before the war, I am proud to 
be able to include Americans among the 
most distinguished European instructors 
in Paris and elsewhere. Clever old Eu- 
rope knows which side her bread is but- 


tered on, and just as soon as peace is 
signed she will rightfully endeavor to 
re-establish herself and draw back for- 
eign colonies and student life. But the 
world’s educational interests are at pres- 
ent centered elsewhere, and it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that America will have 
no rival, commercial or artistic. For 
centuries American dollars have been en- 
riching foreign countries and adding to 
the fame of foreign school faculties, and 
the ill wind of, the war has at least done 
America a service, a service not sought 
or intrigued for by her. 

Not only music, but if what I am told 
and read is correct, all branches of art 
are thriving, now that they have been so 


welcomed and encouraged in the States. 
Every requirement and facility to de- 
velop the fine arts is in New York and 
other big American cities, and artists and 
students are there to demonstrate that 
the cause of art may be advanced with 
the proper sort of handling. The reputa- 
tion and glory of the European artist has 
to a great extent been the result of the 
substantial endorsement America has 
given him. That same independence and 
prestige may now be directed to our own 
people, and neglected but deserving home 
talent will have the chance for which it 
has been thirsting, to be recognized and 
succeed in its own land. 
LEONORA RAINES. 








EDITH MASON WILL 
AGAIN BE HEARD IN 
OPERA AT HAVANA 














© Mishkin 
Will Sing Leading 


Who 
Roles with the Bracale Opera Company 


Edith Mason, 


Edith Mason, American soprano, has 
been engaged by Impresario Bracale for 
the Bracale Opera Company, which is 
to have a season of opera in Havana 
during December and January. When 


Mr. Bracale learned that La Scala Opera 
Company, with which Miss Mason was 
to be leading soprano this winter, had 
canceled its tour, he immediately en- 
gaged her to sing Desdemona in “Otello,” 
Maria in “Daughter of the Regiment,” 
the Queen in “Huguenots,” Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” Mimi in “Bohéme” and Cio- 
Cio-San in “Madama Butterfly.” Mme. 
Barrientos, Pasquale Amato and the 
tenor, Scampini, are in the Bracale com- 


pany. 





Opera Company Announces Opening at 
Garden Theater 


Announcement has been made that the 
Allied Grand Opera Company, which has 
been formed under the direction of Ed- 
ward Ritt, will open a season at the Gar- 
den Theater on Monday evening, Dec. 16, 
with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci.” The casts will include some sing- 
ers who are known here. The role of 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria” will be sung by 
Francesca Marni, a singer of Russian and 
French parentage, born in New York. It 
is stated that other works of the Russian, 
Italian and French schools will be given. 





California Soon to Hear Eddy Brown 


Eddy Brown, the violinist, is at present 
en route to the Coast. On Dec. 1, Mr. 
Brown will give his initial recital in San 
Francisco, proceeding from there to Fresno, 
the 2d, then San Diego the 4th, Los Angeles 
the 5th, back to San Francisco for a second 
recital on the 8th. He will “play his way” 
back home, appearing in Salt Lake City on 
the 11th, Sioux City the 17th, and with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra on the 19th and 20th; 
after which, his manager, Loudon Charlton, 
has allowed him a short breathing spell be- 
fore his first Carnegie Hall recital on Satur- 
day afternoon, Dec. 28. 


GALAINAUGURATION 
OF HYLAN CONCERTS 


Honor Royal Grenadiers at First 
Indoor Program—Worthy 
Soloists 





Before a huge audience composed of 
Italians doing honor to the Bersaglieri 
and Irishmen doing honor to the “Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth,”’ the indoor series of 
Mayor Hylan’s public concerts was in- 
augurated on Nov. 30 in the Armory of 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment. The occasion 
was the presentation of a silver plaque to 
a representative of the Italian Govern- 
ment in commemoration of the visits of 
the Royal Grenadiers Band to this coun- 
try during the Liberty Loan Drive, and 
the program was mostly devoted to Ital- 
ian composers. 


David Bispham, baritone, and Mme. 
Alma Clayburgh, soprano, appeared as 
the complimentary artists on this occa- 
sion, having consented to assist the New 
York Military Band, Edward Franko 
Goldman, conductor, in presenting the 
program. 

The “Garibaldi Hymn” and Speaks’ 
“When the Boys Come Home” were the 
numbers given by Mr. Bispham. Almost 
as soon as he had begun the first num- 
ber, the Italians in the audience were 
cheering, doubling their applause when 
he had finished. The Speaks number was 
received with the same enthusiasm, Mr. 
Bispham being called upon to repeat it. 
Mme. Clayburgh gave the popular Bizet 
aria, “Agnus Dei,” and responded to the 
applause with “Long, Long Trail,” which 
she had to repeat several times, the audi- 
ence joining in the choruses. 

The orchestral numbers, led with vigor 
by Mr. Goldman, and finely responded to 
by the men, included the “Triumphal 
March” from Mancinelli’s “Cleopatra”; 
overture to “William Tell”; excerpts 
from “Aida”; “Dance of the Hours” 
from “La Gioconda,” and “American 
Fantasie” by Herbert. 

Introduced by Philip Berolzheimer, 
President of the Park Board, through 
whose work and funds most of the con- 
certs have been assured, the Hon. Victor 
J. Dowling, Justice of the Appellate Div- 
ision of the Supreme Court, presented 
the silver plaque. It was accepted by a 
representative of the Italian Government. 
The presentation speeches were followed 
by the playing of the national anthems 
and were punctuated throughout by con- 
stant applause. F. G. 





Lotta Madden and Betsy Lane Shepherd 
Engaged for Concerts 


Lotta Madden, artist-pupil of Sergei Klib- 
ansky, the New York vocal instructor, has 
been engaged to sing in Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabeus” with the New Choral Society, 
Mr. Koemmennich, conductor, to be given at 
Carnegie Hall in February. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd during December and January has 
concert engagements in Johnstown, Altoona, 
Harrisburg, York and Lancaster, Pa.; Balti- 
more; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Roanoke, 
Va.; Charlotte, N. C.; Columbia and Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Savannah, Macon and Atlanta, 
Ga.; Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla.; Birming- 
ham, Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., and New 
Orleans. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE OPERATIC MAGNATES 


More, probably, than any other form or sort of music, 
opera attracts the attention of the general untutored 
public. And in some ways the musical situation in 
regard to opera is less satisfactory than in regard to 
any other branch of the art. Since circumstances com- 
bined to bar German works from the répertoire of the 
Metropolitan—which, as it is the largest and in many 
respects the greatest institution of its sort in the world, 
may be taken as a barometer of the operatic situation— 


_ the mass of the country’s music-lovers has been pretty 


much restricted to a diet of musical bread and water. 

Take the operas of a week: “Faust,” “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” “Prophéte,” “Thais,” “Manon,” “Tosca,” 
“Marta.” Add “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Butterfly,” “Bo- 
héme,” “Forza del Destino,” and you have a repre- 
sentative cross-section of operatic diet ready for ex- 
amination. Not to dwell on microscopic details, it may 
be remarked that when menus of such almost unvaried 
sweetness are met with applause, something must be 
wrong either with the consumer or with the matter 
consumed. 

Is the public to be blamed for the conditions which 
prevail? It is true that they heap applause on perform- 
ances of no merit, applause so indiscriminate that it 
seems rather a polite observance of etiquette than an 
expression of genuine approval. The wealthier element 
in such audiences as the Metropolitan draws must be 
attracted, at least to some extent, by the opportunity 
for ostentation, and therefore the musical judgments 
to which they give utterance cannot carry much weight, 
however favorable they may be. Go among the gallery 
gods if you would see what the real popular reaction is. 
Even they may give voice to approval. But their ap- 
proval is like their applause, a perfunctory tribute to 
tradition and the observances of polite society, and they 
are evidently not so well pleased at heart as they have 
been in other times. 

Granted that the difficulties encountered in the man- 
agement of such an enterprise as the Metropolitan is 
fraught with difficulties and that not to run the ship 
of the undertaking on the rocks is in itself to attain 
some measure of success; granted, too, that many con- 
siderations may still be urgent to put off the resumption 
of the German works; it is yet true that the Metropoli- 
tan might give us better things than it does. 

Criticism, they say, is worse than destructive when 
it is not constructive. Let us therefore point to the 
suggestion made by Sergei Rachmaninoff elsewhere in 
this number. The greatest of Russian composers won- 
ders why we have heard so little of Russian opera in 
this country. He cites the works of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
ten of which are masterpieces, and only one of which 
has been heard here. 


If the operatic powers that be are looking for con- 
structive suggestions as earnestly as they would have 
us believe, here is an opportunity for them to demon- 
strate that fact. 





A PEOPLE’S CHORUS TO STUDY THE MASTERS 


Such is the undertaking fathered by the People’s 
Music League of the People’s Institute. This chorus, 
according to the announcement, is to be composed of 
“lovers of good music, who take real joy in studying.” 
Required of a member are “a voice, knowledge of read- 
ing at sight, and regular attendance.” “Special study 
will be given to the best works of the old vocal masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which will in- 
clude works of the Flemish, French, Italian and Spanish 
schools.” The chorus will be conducted by Ernest Bloch. 

Here is a venture which may well be fraught with 
real significance for the cause of music in America. 
Clearly it is a thing distinct from the Community 
Chorus movement. The latter is open to anyone regard- 
less of his or her vocal abilities or knowledge of sight- 
reading. The Community Chorus does not as yet aspire 
to the study of Bach Chorales or Palestrina Masses. Its 
réle is to bring the joy of singing to the layman and 
awaken in his breast a desire to penetrate a step 
further into the strange domain of music. 

Whereas an organization such as this People’s Chorus 
which is now being launched aims to bring together 
people who have already made some progress in a musi- 
cal direction. It holds out to them rich rewards—mas- 
terpieces of choral literature to be analyzed and per- 
formed under the guidance of a man whose musicianship 
is of the very highest and whose general fitness for this 
task is felt by those who know him to be unique. 

“TI am going to do my best to make the people who 
assemble realize,” Mr. Bloch told a representative of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, “that our chorus will in no sense 
be a competitive body. I don’t want them to have the 
idea that our aim is to outdo the established choruses; 
I do want them to bring to their work a real love of it. 
They must put the idea of public performance out of 
their minds; I want them to have a higher ideal. To 
sing for the joy of it; to recognize music as the spiri- 
tualizing force it is; to find their best recompense in 
what those great old men gave to mankind. If some 
music-lovers are weak in solfége, I shall be glad to help 
them. You may be sure that we won’t ‘tackle’ the very 
cream of choral literature without a firm foundation. 
But as important and desirable as anything else are 
love of the thing and regularity in attendance. Faith- 

fulness is what counts when one is building a chorus.” 

If this People’s Chorus proves a success it will be a 
shining example and as such will be widely imitated 
throughout the country. At any rate, there is a crying 
need here for just such a chorus. Every music-lover 
will wish it well. 





MR. HAMLIN’S OPERATIC VENTURE 


No better time could have been selected by George 
Hamlin to organize an operatic company which would 
accomplish the double purpose of providing this country 
with a form of entertainment best described by the un- 
satisfactory designation, opéra comique, and, at the 
same time, of supplying a vehicle which will serve to 
put to good use the unquestioned talent of American 
singers and composers. 

The Society of American Singers, organized for a 
similar purpose, seems to have departed from the object 
which won it sympathy, if not the whole-hearted sup- 
port it merited. As Mr. Hamlin’s plan calls for a tour 
of many cities, it will meet with conditions totally 
different from those with which the Hinshaw organ- 
ization had to contend. In this sense it will make a 
broader appeal and have the advantage of a much 
larger and fruitful field for its operations. 

Mr. Hamlin realizes that among American singers 
there are a large number who are equipped to carry 
on the program he has in mind with brilliant success. 
The outcome depends upon two factors: his ability to 
conduct the enterprise on recognized business principles 
and the disposition of the public to patronize the ven- 
ture. MusicAL AMERICA believes that Mr. Hamlin is 
the right man for the job. We believe also that there 
is a healthy demand on the part of the public for grand 
opera of the lighter and more ingratiating vein, properly 
presented, at prices within reasonable reach. The musi- 
cal fraternity will, assuredly, wish Mr. Hamlin all suc- 
cess in his enterprise. 





United War Work Campaign 


My Dear Mr. Freund: 


Let me take this opportunity of expressing my own 
personal thanks, as well as those of the committee of 
which I had the honor to be chairman, for your fine 
co-operation in the recent United War Work Campaign. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM Fox, 
Chairman. 
New York City, Nov. 26, 1918. 
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This Baby Has Opera Stars for Sponsors 


Guilio Crimi, the new Metropolitan tenor, gave a most 
unusual christening party for his small son (observed 
in the picture with his father and mother) last spring. 
The baby’s godfather and godmother were respectively 
Enrico Caruso and Amelita Galli-Curci. Many opera 
celebrities besides were present at the party. 


McCormack—John McCormack, the tenor, became an 
authenticated “Lamb” by the spontaneous action of six 
“shepherds,” on the occasion of his singing at an im- 
promptu “Gambol” for 200 convalescent soldiers. 


Jepson—Announcement was made recently that 
Harry B. Jepson, university organist and member of the 
Yale music school faculty, would succeed Professor 
a na W. Mendell as director of the Yale bureau in 

aris. 


DeLamarter—The musical setting composed by Eric 
DeLamarter for “The Betrothal,” Maeterlinck’s sequel 
to “The Blue Bird,” which Winthrop Ames produced at 
the Shubert Theater for the first time on any stage on 
Nov. 21, has as its leading motive that of “The Veiled 
Figure,” which dominates the score, embodying the 
human interest of the drama. 


Chénal—Marthe Chénal, the noted young French 
soprano, who has sung many of the réles made famous 
in this country by Mary Garden, has become known as 
the most remarkable singer alive of the ‘‘Marseillaise,” 
according to a Paris writer to the New York Tribune. 
When the news of the signing of the armistice was 
made public Mile. Chénal sang to a crowd of 20,000 
people before the Paris Opera House. 


Felber—A former member of the Berkshire String 
Quartet, Herman Felber, Jr., is one of the Great Lakes 
quintet chosen to furnish music on the Presidential ship 
and in Paris during President Wilson’s trip abroad. 
Felber was the original second violinist in the Berkshire 
Quartet when first assembled by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. 
Upon his enlisting at the Great Lakes training station 
Sergei Kotlarsky, who played with the quartet this 
summer, became the second violinist. 


Leginska—“There seem to be two ways of looking 
at music and its interpretation, the intellectual or the 
emotional way,” says Ethel Leginska, the pianist. 
“There are pianists who are philosophers, scientists, 
who view their art from the philosophic side, as though 
it were on a purely scientific basis, quite apart from 
feeling and emotion. They seem to take no interest in 
the emotional side; it does not enter into their art 
scheme. I take exactly the opposite view. To me, 
music is a language; each note, every phrase, carries 
a message, a meaning. To find and proclaim this mean- 
ing should, to my sense, be the aim of the interpreter. 
I try to find out what the piece means. Even as a 
little child I had this idea, that music meant something 
definite. The music made pictures for me; I could see 
them in my mind. Now I often write verses over the 
notes. They may not be much as poetry, but they ex- 
press the picture or mood I find reflected in the music.” 


Rosen—An interesting article by Max Rosen appears 
in The Violinist for October in which he gives the 
results of his experiences with audiences in general 
and American audiences in particular. He finds them 
critical, but fair and enthusiastic once their approval 
is bestowed. “When I enter upon the stage,” says Mr. 
Rosen, “I make a mental note of the size of the audi- 
ence. The excitement of a performance mingled with 
the applause is a wonderful stimulant. As soon as I 
start playing I lose myself and forget the audience al- 
most completely. I have been asked whether a few 
restless members of an audience make any difference 
to me while playing. A few unappreciative listeners 
work a great hardship on any artist. You probably 
recall the story of a performance by De Pachmann, 
who stopped and turned around to a lady who was 
fanning herself rather briskly, and exclaimed, ‘How 
do you expect me to play 9/8 time while you are fan- 
ning 2/4?’” 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


ERMANY has lost four million in 

J the war—and this makes us curi- 
ous. Does this figure include cer- 
tain Germans in the musical pro- 
fession who disappeared soon after we 
declared war? Some good Berliners in 
our midst, with honest names like 
Schneider and Schmid, you may recall, 
were suddenly transformed into L’Es- 
pinoys and de Beaumonts. While 
France, Belgium and even Switzerland 
gained immensely in this patriotic shift 
of the shifty, Bohemia and other Czecho- 
Slovak divisions gained even larger in- 
creases in population. Bohemia became 
a popular rendezvous, considerably to 
the annoyance and disgust of some 
genuine, decent Bohemians we know. 
Prague’s population doubled over night 
and we might say the same of Warsaw 
and certain cities in the border shadow- 
land. 

Now that the war is over what shall 
be done with these converted creatures? 
The Germans and Austrians and their 
sympathizers who flew under their own 
colors are entitled to our consideration; 
they at least played the game squarely. 
The others? We don’t care when they 
are thrown out—and let us being in the 


! 
high places! aa 


Millennium 


The audience cheered and applauded 
and stamped, crying “Tympani!” until 
the blushing tympani player was led 
out by the conductor before the enthu- 
siastie throng. 

Gazing rapturously at the dazzling 
scenery of the church scene in “Faust,” 
the audience jumped to its feet yelling 
“Scenic Artist! Scenic Artist!!” until 
Mr. Gatti was obliged to bring the artist 
before the curtain to acknowledge the 


applause. 
* * * 


And Safonoff’s Baton for Tchaikovsky? 


[Contributed by Edward Kilenyi] 


Joseph Knecht, conductor of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Orchestra, has won many 
admirers for his authentic interpreta- 
tions. Once he was asked why it was 
that when he conducted “Tristan,” for 
instance, it sounded as if Toscanini were 
leading, that his “Pique Dame” was 
reminiscent of Mahler, that. his Italian 
selections suggested the performances at 
the Scala of Milan. “Well,” he said, 
“Til tell you my secret. When I was 
concertmaster at the Metropolitan I 
stole the batons of Mahler and Tosca- 


nini. Furthermore, Victor Herbert, 
Sousa and Charpentier have given me 
their batons as Christmas presents. So, 
when I conduct ‘Tristan’ I use Tosca- 
nini’s baton and when I conduct ‘Pique 
Dame’ I use Mahler’s baton.” 


[Also by Mr. K.] 


Frank Tosati, head waiter at the Wal- 
dorf, is a connoisseur of the musical as 
well as the culinary art and occasion- 
ally finds the combination useful in his 
business. For instance, when he had to 
interpret the following order gleaned 
by an amateurish waiter from a talka- 
tive party: 

Morning—blue point. 

Dawning Cadman, 
Chiken. 

Evening De Bussy, Oscar Sauce and 
Skyblue water. 

Peach Melba and Ride Pal 
Caruso. 

Faney I scream for I am sorry I 
made you cry. 

He deciphered it easily. 
have done it? 


Philadelphia 
Iecy, 


Could you 


* * * 


More Mystery 


Dear Cantus ‘Firmus: 

I was intensely interested in your 
“New York’s Music: Who Are They!” 
Next time, dear Cantus, won’t you add 
this paragraph: 

“Who is the prominent musician who 
often deliberately embarrasses his ‘hum- 
ble colleagues at rehearsals.” ae 


New York, Nov. 30, 1918. 





POLO POPOV OO 
MISS CHEATHAM IN ATLANTA 





Two Responsive Audiences Applaud 
Recitalist in South 
ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 23. —. Kitty 


Cheatham, whose style of entertainment 
is so different as to be entirely distinc- 
tive and yet so effective in making chil- 
dren regard her as a fairy godmother 
and grown-ups drift back to bedtime 
stories and dreams. charmed two big 
audiences at Egleston Hall yesterday 
when she appeared as the first of the 
intimate series of the Music Study Club. 
Incidentally, she aroused a young tem- 
pest when she advocated “the substitu- 
tion of something worthier for the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

Doubtless Miss Cheatham never faced 
a more responsive audience than the 
five hundred or more Southern young 
people who greeted her in the afternoon. 
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OHN ALDEN CARPENTER, com- 

poser, born in Park Ridge, Chicago, 
Ul, Feb. 28, 1876. Educated in the 
University School in Chicago and later 
went to Harvard 
University, from 
which he was 
graduated 
in 1897. Mother 
was an accom- 
plished amateur 
singer and was 
his first teacher, 
while still very 
young. Later 
studied with Amy 
Fay and W. C. E. 
Seeboeck, with 
whom he _ also 
studied theory. 
At Harvard Uni- 
versity he first 
seriously took 
 . up composition, 
ante Prof. John K. Paine, and for a 
*w months after studied under Sir Ed- 





Photo by Matzene 


Jolin Alden Car- 
penter 





ward Elgar in Rome. From 1908 to 
1912 studied composition in Chicago 
under Bernard Ziehn. Composed, al- 
though actively engaged in business. In 
1897 entered business firm of George 
Carpenter & Company, dealing in mill, 
railway and steamship supplies, being 
vice-president of this firm since 1909. 
His compositions include: Sonata, 
for violin and piano; a song cycle, “Gi- 
tanjali,” to the poems of Rabindranath 
Tagore; an orchestral suite, “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator,” performed 
first by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in 1915, later by the New York Symphony 
and others; Concertino, for piano and 
orchestra, which had initial performance 
by Chicago Orchestra in 1916; song 
cycle, “Watercolors”; Symphony, per- 
formed at the Norfolk Festival, 1917; 
many songs, including the “Improving 
Songs for Anxious Children.” among 
which are “The Cock Shall Crow,” 
“Green River,” “Cradle Song,” “Chan- 
son d’Automne,” etc.; piano pieces in- 
clude “Polonaise Americaine” and “Im- 
promptu”; a Symphony by him was 
first presented in 1917 by Chicago Or- 
chestra, under Frederick Stock. 
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Expectant young faces beamed with de- 
light when she appeared in a gown of 
pink and blue taffeta, with its puffs and 
ruffles and rosebuds and ribbons, and 
with a big leghorn hat with pink 
“streamers,” a charming shepherdess as 
delightful as a childhood conception of 
“Little Bo-Peep.” 

Her spontaneous vivacity made a 
group of nursery rhymes a delight and 
she sang and danced Bach and Mozart 
minuets, contributed a joyful folk-song 
of Little Russia and made vivid a group 
of poems by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

In the evening there was a varied pro- 
gram, which included cradle songs from 
many lands. 

Flora McDonald was Miss Cheatham’s 
accompanist. » =. oe 





NOVEL PHILADELPHIA RECITAL 





French Soldier-’Cellist and American 
Soprano in Fine Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25.—Seldom has 
there been given in this city a recital 
containing so much novelty and merit 
combined as to-day’s Monday Musicale, 
held as usual in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Its very contrasts, artistically, 
were marked: a French warrior, uni- 
formed, playing music of the modern 
world and an American artist singing a 
cycle of Kentucky mountain balladry. 

Capt. Fernand Pollain, a ’cellist of 
marked ability and of distinguished 
presence, and Loraine Wyman, soprano, 
were assisted at the piano respectively 
by Ellis Clark Hammann and Howard 
Brockway. M. Pollain was deliciously 
Gallic, bringing from his instrument 
mellow and light tones; Miss Wyman 
displayed not only charm of voice but of 
manner, even in the most uncouth of 
songs, demonstrating beyond cavil that 
music is music no matter where written 
or found, provided it be wholesome. 


It was in the lighter aspects of his playing 
that Captain Pollain won his auditors, as in 
such numbers as Saint-Saéns’ familiar “The 
Swan.” Fauré’s “Elegie,’”’ and the ‘Waltz” 
of Widor. Later he gave convincing evi- 
dence of his facility in Valentin’s Sonata, 
and in a group of shorter compositions by 
Loti, Lalo and Bach. 

Miss Wyman sang a dozen or more quaint 
“Lonesome Songs,” obtained by her in long 
tramps through the mountain districts of the 
in company with Mr. Brockway. 
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Though the melodies were crude, she in- 
vested them with a sweetness and artistry 
which gave each a distinctive charm. Her 
accompanist lent excellent aid. T. & me 





John Louw Nelson Tells of Singing on 
Mined Soil 


Recently returned to America, John 
Louw Nelson, one of the Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries, had the distinction of going 
through the battle of Chateau-Thierry 
with our marines. When he first went 
over he did a lot of singing, but as the 
result of twenty-four concerts in one 
week he lost his voice, and after that 
devoted himself to playing for the boys 
and providing other entertainment. He 
told an anecdote about last July 14, 
“Bastile Day,” when a French-American 
concert was planned. The program was 
to be one in a “dugout” one hundred 
yards back of the front-line trenches at 
Reichsberg, in Alsace. Mr. Nelson had 
just finished singing his first song, “I Did 
Not Know,” by Frederick W. Vander- 
pool, as the American representative of 
the program, when the order was given 
to get out quickly. Two hours later the 
whole eg was blown up, having been 
mined by the Germans. r. Nelson re- 
marked that he was glad that he had 
sung at least one song before the concert 
had to be abandoned. And there was a 
touch of irony in the title of the single 
song that was sung, being “I Did Not 
Know.” In this instance that title ex- 
pressed more than the first line of the 
poem! 





New Choral Society Is Organized in 
Montreal 


MONTREAL, CANADA, Nov. 26.—A new 
choral society has been started here, un- 
der the name of the Westmount’ Philhar- 
monic Society. The society is under the 
patronage of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-General. Lord Richard Nivelle is 
also actively interested in the organiza- 
tion. Prominent local organists and 
singers have signified their intention of 
joining, and the first meeting will be 

eld next week. The honorary president 
and vice-presidents are as follows: 


President, William Rutherford; vice-presi- 
dents, His Worship the Mayor, Brig.-Gen. Sir 
Alexander Bertram, H. E. Suckling, Lieut.- 
Col. Mitchell, Norman Wright, George Kydd. 
Lemuel Gussing, James J. Holmes, and A. A. 
Mavor. C. V. Frayn is secretary. 


R. G. M, 
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Communications not accompanied ~ by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department 
It is not essential that the authors 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
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A. Walter Kramer Pays His Respects to 
Messrs. Krehbiel and Henderson 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is high time that the men occupying 
posts as music critics on leading daily 
newspapers were informed that the pub- 
lic will not tolerate their continued at- 
tempts to stifle American music. For 
years such men as H. E. Krehbiel of the 
New York Tribune, who basks in the ap- 
pellation of “dean of the New York crit- 
ics,” and W. J. Henderson of the New 


York Sun have opposed every attempt 
to give the native composer a chance and 
a hearing. 

On Friday afternoon, Nov. 29, Josef 
Stransky placed on the program of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra a 
Suite entitled “From My Youth,” by 
Mortimer Wilson, an American musician 
now living in New York. As Mr. Wilson 
had for a number of years been con- 
ductor of the Atlanta Symphony, Mr. 
Stransky invited him to conduct his com- 
position on this occasion. Of the work 
and its merits I have written in another 
column of this issue. What was the re- 
sult of Mr. Stransky’s effort to assist 
Mr. Wilson in making his name known? 
Just what has been meted out to every 
native composer in years gone by, as far 
as Messrs. Krehbiel and Henderson are 
concerned. Mr. Krehbiel was so antago- 
nistic to the work that, as ‘he left the 
hall, he remarked to an acquaintance 
contemptuously that Theodore Thomas 
would not have offered such a composi- 
tion (referring to Mr. Wilson’s) to his 
audience thirty years ago. I was stand- 
ing there and heard him say it. And 
in his review the following morning in 
the Tribune he stated that “had Theo- 
dore Thomas done so his audience would 
have thought that his brains had begun 
liquefying.” (I quote his words exact- 
ly.) As the Wilson work was a suite of 
pieces, with titles of childhood activity, 
Mr. Krehbiel seized the opportunity to 
write the following heading for his re- 
view: “Childish Compositions at a Phil- 
harmonic Concert,” the word “childish” 
obviously being’ employed to slur both 
the achievement of Mr. Wilson and the 
Philharmonic Society for producing it. 

Mr. Krehbiel then went on to show 
that the music did not express the titles 
and berated the composer for this; by 
the detailed manner in which he took up 
the various titles it was evident that he 
sought to destroy this composer. I quote 
from his review: “There was nothing 
suggestive of a Teddy-bear in the ‘Teddy 
Bear’s Lullaby,’ or of a negro in the 
‘Waltz of a Negro Doll,’” etc. I am cer- 
tain that had the pieces been very realis- 
tic in their delineation of the titles Mr. 
Krehbiel would have been the first to 
assault the composer for writing “de- 
scriptive music”! 

As for Mr. Henderson: He called the 
suite “tuneful,” and took up his space in 
making such important comments as, 
“Mr. Wilson comes from Chicago and it 
seems that out that way when a com- 
poser has a family of children he emu- 
lates the example of Dvorak and writes 
music for them.” That is criticism from 
one of New York’s leading music crit- 
ics!!! Both critics seized the occasion, 
on which their spirits were disturbed by 
. the performance of music by an Ameri- 
can, to pitch into Mr. Stransky’s con- 
ducting of the afternoon, explain to him 
how Brahms’s Third Symphony ought to 
be played; and it was quite clear from a 
reading of their reviews the following 
morning that no conductor, unless he be 
a friend of theirs, may with impunity 
produce an American work at his con- 
certs. Mr. Stransky has always been 
ready to give our American composers 
a hearing, and has performed a number 
of their works every season since he has 
been conductor of the Philharmonic. He 
is a judge of an orchestral partitur, and 
knows whether a composition deserves a 
place on a Philharmonic program or not. 
He has need of neither Mr. Krehbiel, 
Mr. Henderson nor anyone else to tell 
him. It is quite within their right when 


they hear one of these works, just as 
when they hear any other new composi- 
tion, to give their opinion of their merits 
or demerits, but that is all. Surely, Mr. 
Stransky ought not to be placed in the 
pillory by these critics, because he is 
aiding our composers. Unless our or- 
chestral composers get their works per- 
formed, how are they to grow? One 
cannot write orchestral composition for 
years, never hear one played and ma- 
ture. 

Is this the fate of all native composers 
in New York hearings? Yes, we would 
reply, as far as Messrs. Krehbiel and 
Henderson are concerned. There are ex- 
ceptions, for in recent years it has been 
considered rather “the thing” to praise 
Mr. Loeffler’s compositions, not only his 
good ones but all of them, also Mr. Car- 
penter’s compositions and those of one 
or two others. So that the Krehbiel- 
Henderson combination can _ produce 
some favorable reviews of American com- 
positions! But look through their files 
and find me a good word for any of the 
meritorious American piano pieces, songs 
or violin pieces that the artists of our 
day have been giving a hearing. And re- 
member that Edward MacDowell, whose 
music is accepted to-day, had little 
encouragement from these men when 
he played it twenty years ago; in 
fact, the success of MacDowell irritates 
Mr. Henderson so much that this season 
he wrote a bitter paragraph against 
MacDowell’s music in his review of Har- 
old Bauer’s recital, when that master 
played the MacDowell “Keltic” Sonata. 
I leave it to the judgment of any fair- 
minded person as to whether or not Har- 
old Bauer knows whether the “Keltic” 
Sonata of MacDowell, or any other so- 
nata, is worthy of his study and his 
performance! 

Mr. Krehbiel belongs to a day long 
past, when constructive criticism was 
not sought. He enjoys writing long ar- 
ticles, in which by quoting musical ex- 
amples he impresses many persons who 
think that a critic whose articles con- 
tain musical illustrations must be very 
musical. 

The point is that these critics, whose 
names have been made known over a 
period of years, have become so reac- 
tionary that they are no longer fair. 
They do not know what an open mind 
is. And as they occupy positions of 
prominence, their words are read and 
believed. We are living to-day in an 
age of progress; we are not living in 
the past and we do not wish to have 
things interpreted by men who live in 
the past. The record of these hide- 
bound critics gives conclusive proof that 
they are not the men who should act as 
guides to the public. It points to one 
thing only, and that is that they are a 
bar to progress, enemies of our country’s 
musical development and a hindrance to 
the future of our young musicians. 

And let it not be forgotten that these 
men who now make it their business 
to tell us that if we want to hear Bee- 
thoven we must hear it from a French 
orchestra and a French conductor, who 
now praise unimportant, as well as im- 
portant, French music, were for years 
the supporters of everything German 
in music that was produced in this coun- 
try. They were amiably disposed to the 
new German operas and _ orchestral 
works, and took delight in “roasting” 
new French operas and symphonies 
whenever the opportunity presented it- 
self. The public forgets all too quickly. 
Five years ago new French music was 
treated by them with disregard along 
with American music. To-day they, 
both biographers of Richard Wagner 
and propagandists for his music dramas, 
affect the pose of holding that the per- 
formance of them or excerpts from them 
is seditious. Are they sincere? 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 

New York, Dec. 1, 1918. 





The Metropolitan and the People 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It would be exceedingly interesting to 
know what sort of opinion Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza has formed of the opera-going 
element of this country. Also, his con- 
ception of the underlying purpose of 
an institution such as he heads, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 


An opera house is either for the 
people or it is for the people. It cannot 
at once serve the interests or realize the 
ideals of both groups. Why? For a 
great majority of the excessively 
wealthy, the Metropolitan Opera House 


constitutes an important pillar of their 
elaborate social structure. To go to The 
Opera is for them, one might say, first 
a duty, seccnd a pleasure. This is not 
to say flatly that the boxholders—the 
financial bulwark of the Metropolitan— 
do not, many of them, appreciate to some 
degree the true cultural and educational 
value of opera as such. Very possibly 
they do. Very certain, too, is it that 
they take opera for granted. One eats, 
one sleeps, one reads the dailies, one 
goes to the opera. This thing that com- 
posers brave poverty for, sweat for, this 
is taken for granted by the rich. Their 
prerogative. 

Down the line, pretty far down, how 
is it? The man who puts in a solid day’s 
work, six times every week—what does 
opera mean to him? He does without 
this, he cuts down on that to rescue 
enough from the week’s assaults on his 
pay envelope to secure the strip of paste- 
board that opens those Metropolitan 
doors to him. Be quite sure of it, opera 
is not taken for granted by this man. 
It is no duty to him, but a delight. He 
is not even a subscriber, he dares not 
look that high. At the rail or in the 
gallery he finds his place. 

This man—he is the people—has no 
voice, no jot of authority in the affairs 
of an institution which he sets such 
great store by. He takes, if you please, 
what is given him. Thus, if he hankers 
after that mist-like masterwork of De- 
bussy’s, “Pelléas et Mélisande,” or Mas- 
senet’s lovely “Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” or Charpentier’s “Louise,” only 
a miracle from heaven—or the whim of 
folks “higher up”—will place one or all 
of these scores in the Metropolitan rep- 
ertory. Apparently the Metropolitan 
authorities have no way of keeping a 
finger on the popular pulse. 

The question is: Do they wish to keep 
en rapport with the meek majority who 
cram their house nightly? If the opera- 
lovers really want an enriched French 
repertory; if they have had plenty and 
more of the jaded battlehorses that go 
through their customary paces week in 
and week out, how are they going to get 
what they want? And will the Metro- 
politan welcome and heed the aspirations 
the people voice? 

An opera house that would slight the 
wishes of a majority of its patrons, how- 
ever lowly they may be, will crumble into 
dust. The Metropolitan powers cannot 
afford to ignore the rights, the very ex- 
istence, of the masses. Some way should 
be found to keep in constant contact 
with the will of the people. It is time 
that some of the authority which at the 
Metropolitan has been vested in a privi- 
leged few, be placed in the hands of an 
unprivileged many. Thus may the Met- 
ropolitan serve art and democracy. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 

New York City, Nov. 27, 1918. 





A Sample of “Kultur” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have just received the Sept. 21 copy 
of MUSICAL AMERICA here in my little 
dugout back of the lines. No words can 
express the pleasure derived upon re- 


ceiving copies of this fine magazine. Al- 
ways it has been my custom to turn first 
to “Mephisto’s Musings” and to read 
through the various topics that he so 
ably discusses. In his reference to 
“Should we continue to recognize and 
listen to the music of the great German 
composers?” he has struck upon a vital 
element in the future of American musi- 
cal programs. Let me take the liberty 
of explaining to you the attitude of a 
musician in direct contact with the 
enemy. 

Recently it has been my fortune to be 
detailed to the Intelligence Department, 
U. S. Army, that far-reaching and com- 
petent section of the army, and I have 
witnessed with my own eyes the most 
horrible outrages against human beings 
committed by the Hun. 

You speak of gas, shrapnel, machine- 
gun fire, night bombing, but imagine the 
distorted mind that can think of the 
punishment described below. 

The Hun, forced to evacuate a French 


‘village under heavy pressure from our 


infantry, has captured one of our boys. 
These maniacs tie this captured soldier 
to a post in the main square of the vil- 
lage, then while he is helpless to aid 
himself they project a liquid flame 
thrower upon him, and as mute evidence 
of their work leave the remains of this, 
their mode of ,warfare. 

Upon entering the village our troops 
look upon a huddled heap; against the 


charred remains of a pole, and in front 
of this awful sight, stands the empty 
tank used by the perpetrator of this 
crime. But the Hun pays dearly for his 
crimes, as the bodies of the Boche fairly 
litter the streets after a running ficht 
with our boys. The Boche can certainly 
run, as any of our boys will tell yoy 
how difficult it is to “get a bead” on 
him. As one of our boys has stated, 
“they travel so fast they shed their 
shoes on the roads which have burned 
off their feet.” 

It is the sincere feeling of all of us 
at the front that Germany must be an. 
nihilated, her Government, her ideals 
and that military power that has caused 
all this suffering and the hardships that 
we endure from day to day. So must 
her music be forgotten along with all the 
horrible ideals that she has held as 
sacred. It is to be regretted, of course, 
but our Mighty Creator has decreed, and 
so she must be thrown into the discard. 

Many thanks for your fine articles, 
highly appreciated by my fellow musi- 
cians at the front, and we shall con- 
tinue to look forward with pleasure to 
the articles which shall appear in al] 
forthcoming editions of MUSICAL AMer. 
ICA. 

Yours sincerely, 
JUDSON , HOUSE, 
Intelligence Department, 
Twenty-seventh Division, A. E. F. 
France, Oct. 28, 1918. 





The “High C” of “Celeste Aida” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


“Not all is good that bears an ancient 
name, 

Nor need we every poem blame: 

Wise men approve the good, or new or 


0 , 
The ‘foolish critic’ follows where he’s 
told.” 


The Indian poet Kalidasa, who lived in 
the fifth century A.D., makes his stage 
director speak the above quatrain to the 
selected audience gathered at the court 
of King Vikramaditya to pass judgment 
upon one of his dramas. “Foolish critic” 
pleases me; so mild a phrase and yet so 
strong. Incidentally it shows that the 
race of critics has a long pedigree. | 
was reminded of it in reading a mis- 
statement (?) in MUSICAL AMERICA for 
Nov. 23. This is not the first time the 
high C of “Celeste Aida’ has been men- 
tioned in the columns of your paper. As 
nothing is ever said about transposition 
one must suppose the aria rendered in 
the original key. I have been trying to 
imagine the excruciating deviation on 
the aural cochlea (apologies to Mr. 
Huneker) caused by a high C on a chord 
of B-flat! I have heard “Aida” many 
times both in America and abroad; the 
aria was generally sung in the original 
key, although once or twice I have heard 
it sung in A-flat to accommodate the 
tenor. Is one to infer that the Metro- 
politan is guilty of transposing to the 
key of C, so little adapted, the poetic 
song of Rhadames, or is the critic’s ear 
at fault? Critics who are supposed to 
be the educators of the public should be 
accurate in their criticism. 

P. S.—In one of the earliest editions 
of “Aida,” reduced from the orchestral 
score by Faccio, one of the best conduc- 
tors of La Scala, who superintended the 
premiéres of Verdi’s later works, the 
last few bars of the song are marked in 
succession PPPP—PPP—PP, morendo. 

CARLO MINETTI. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 29, 1918. 


The German Myth 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


A friend put into my hands a copy of 
your paper of Oct. 19. It gave myself 
and family great pleasure for many rea- 
sons based on the general musical con- 
tents, but the crowning feature of delight 
was the editorial on “The German Myth. 

No other compilation of the points of 
“German Boasting” without foundation 
in native discovery and invention that has 
come to our notice has been so thoroug! 
and comprehensive. It will be preserved 
as a worthy contribution to the eye-open- 
ing literature on the war. We need such 
expositions, for the time is at hand whe! 
pacifists and sentimentalists and “pro 
Germans,” by descent, will resume the 
laudation of German music, science, 4! 
and efficiency in civil and industrial |ines- 
We shall be reminded of Goethe, of Me"- 
delssohn, of Liszt and many others as ! 
they were of the Germany of the !a‘' 
fifty years alone. The fact is that the 
best of German accomplishment was 4! 
more operative during the reign of Wil: 
helm now deposed outside of Germa!y 
than within it. The Germany of to 4a) 
that must be made to pay the bill is alt” 
gether another type of beast. 

Very truly yours, 
L. G. JORDAN. 

Oakland, Cal., Nov. 25, 1918. 
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Humorous Concert Gives Unique 
Turn to London’s Musical Week 














Sir Edward Elgar One of the British Musicians Seen in New 
Réle of Comedian— “Chu Chin Chow” Singer Enters 
Recital Field—Excellent Recital by Moiseiwitsch Pupil 
Among the Many Other Début Concerts 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. I., Nov. 3, 1918. 


ONCERTS this week have been many 

in number, though several were post- 
poned because of the influenza, and they 
have been of prevailingly good quality. 
A humorous concert, organized by Lan- 
don Ronald and _ presenting George 
Robey as conductor for the first time, 
was given at Queen’s Hall on Monday. 
Thursday brought an excellent début re- 
cital by Winifred MacBride, a pupil of 
Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

A war charity provided occasion for 
the humorous concert on Monday after- 
noon. Haydn’s “Farewell” and Richard 
Blagrove’s “Toy” Symphony were the at- 
tractions. The event was almost of a 
vaudeville nature. First came a scramble 
for the conductor’s desk by Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, 
Edward German and Landon Ronald. 
Sir Frederick and Mr. Ronald were vic- 
tors in the contest. Sir Edward Elgar 


captured the cymbals and a violin. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie drew a place as 
second fiddle, but proved to be the star 
comedian of the afternoon, especially by 
his manner of protecting himself from 
the nightingales (tubes blown in water 
by Irene Schnarrer, Myra Hess and Mu- 
riel Foster, whose activities finally forced 
him to take refuge under an umbrella). 
Benno Moiseiwitsch played the triangle, 
which he solemnly tuned at the piano. 
The cuckoos were Ada Crossley, Albani 
and Carrie Tubb, while Haydn Coffin 
had charge of the castanets, Gregory 


Sir Frederick Cowen,: 


Hast the tambourine, Joseph Ivimey the 
big drum and Sir Frederick Cowen the 
rattle. George Robey was delicious, 
whether as conductor of Delibes excerpts 
or as auctioneer of original MSS., sev- 
eral of which were sold twice. 

In Wigmore Hall, the same afternoon, 
Helen Roothem gave an interesting re- 
cital at which she was assisted by Frida 
Kindler, a new and gifted Dutch pian- 
ist; Dettmar Dressell and the Philhar- 
monic Quartet. Miss Roothem sang a 
group of Serbian folk-songs which were 
particularly attractive. 

On Tuesday, George Parker, a fine 
singer of “Chu Chin Chow” fame (he 
was heard in the réle of Omar) essayed 
his recital début. His program was well 
built, though the element of gloom was 
perhaps somewhat too conspicuous, espe- 
cially in some numbers by John Ireland, 
beautiful though they were. The audi- 
ence accorded an especially warm wel- 
come to a couple of stirring songs by 
Martin Shaw, “The Cavalier’s Escape” 
and “Refrain.” Marjorie Hayward, vio- 
linist, was the assisting artist. Tuesday 
was the date also of a recital by Yves 
Tinayre, who was in good voice and had 
prepared a pleasing program. 

On Wednesday, René Maxwell, already 
established as one of our most popular 
singers, gave a recital, the gems of 
which were William Hurlstone’s lovely 
“Five Miniature Ballads.” On the same 
day an after-teatime concert was given 
by Ethel Hobday and the English String 
Quartet, with Gervase Elwes as_ the 
vocalist, the program consisting of de- 
lightful compositions by Frank Bridge. 
All the numbers were stirring and beau- 
tiful, and two were novelties, “Mantle of 
Blue” and “So Early in the Morning 0!” 
A Sextet for two violins, two violas and 
two ’cellos was the first selection, and a 














The orchestra was a marvel. 


(Saint-Saéns). 


of the big events of the night. 





phony Orchestra appeared in concert at the First Methodist Church, under 
the management of Mrs. George S. Richards. 

Spontaneous and joyful in expression, built up beat by beat, measure by 
measure, it expressed fully the Slavic mind; gave a wonderful conception of 
beauty and of tone and expression and at the same time carried with it that 
racial imprint the like of which is not elsewhere in the world. ; 
Modest Altschuler directed it as a single 
thing that with sensitive nerves responded to his every thought. eee. 

Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, gave a wonderful rendition of “Havanaise 
He responded to two encores with “Serenade” (Arensky). 
Smooth and wonderful in tone, given by a fresh manliness, his solos were one 
His reception was a spontaneous thing of 
appreciation that was a delight to the musician. 
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Great Orchestra in 
Concert Gives Duluth- 
ians Musical Treat, 


November 27th, 1918 


By ARTHUR L. WILHELM 








LAVIC sound pictures, 
colorful, barbaric with 
glowing imaginative 

force and tonal impulse; dis- 

sonances that surpassed Wag- 
ner’s more orderly efforts in 
their creative imagery gave 

Duluth music lovers a glimpse 

of unfamiliar scores last night 

when the great Russian Sym- 
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Quintet for piano, two violins, viola and 
’cello the last. 


Five Recitals in One Day 


Thursday brought five recitals, all im- 
portant. In Wigmore Hall, Adele Verne 
gave the first of three piano recitals. 
She played with power and versatility, 
especially in Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, in Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor and in Liszt’s transcription of the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. In the evening, 





Constantin Stroesco, Rumanian Tenor, 
Who Has Been Giving Popular Recitals 
in London. 


at the same hall, Beatrice Harrison gave 
a delightful recital which introduced the 
long promised sonata for ’cello and piano 
by Frederick Delius, a noble, dignified, 
magnificent work, written especially for 
this great player. The piece is sure to 
become very popular despite its diffi- 
culty. Hamilton Harty was the accom- 
panist. 

In the evening of the same day Astra 
Desmond gave a recital at which she was 
assisted by that wonderful artist, Cyril 
Scott. Her rich contralto voice was 
heard to great advantage in “I Love 
Your Look,” by J. Herne; “The Wind on 
the Wold,” by C. A. Lidgey; Granville 
Bantock’s “Love’s Secrets,” and John 
Ireland’s “Sea Fever,” which she pre- 
sented as an encore. 

Winifred MacBride’s début in A®olian 
Hall proved her to be a player of great 
promise. She was heard in selections 
from the Schumann “Carnaval” and in 
César Franck’s “Prélude, Aria et 
Fugue.” She has interpretative gifts of 
the best, clear phrasing and a pleasing 
touch. Mr. Moiseiwitsch should be very 
proud of such * pee. 

At Steinway Hall, on Thursday eve- 
ning, Isidore de Lara gave the first of a 
series of fortnightly concerts of British 
music. An excellent and varied program 
was presented. John Ireland’s violin 
sonata in A, arranged for viola and 
piano, was not the least notable number, 
though very particular interest attached 
to B. J. Dale’s “Introduction and An- 
dante” for six violas. Mr. Dale has re- 
cently been “returned” from Riihleben 
camp. 

On Friday evening the Chamber Con- 
cert Society gave a splendid concert in 
Wigmore Hall, at which Gervase Elwes 
sang a group of songs by Ivor Gurney, 
Winthrop Rogers, Rebecca Clarke and 
Colin Taylor. Myra Hess played, as 
piano solos, numbers by Rameau, Para- 
dies and Franck, and Guilhermina 
Suggia, the greatly gifted ’cellist, 
played Mozart’s “Larghetto” and Frank 
Bridge’s “Melodie.” The sonata chosen 
was the Brahms in F Minor for ’cello 
and piano. 

On Saturday, Nov. 2, Vladimir Rosing 
gave a song recital in AZolian Hall to 
demonstrate the traits which character- 
ize Russian life—humor, love, suffering 
and oppression. The program opened 
with a group of folk-songs especially 
chosen to express “the soul of Russia,” 
to use the phrase of the neat little print- 
ed brochure which accompanied the pro- 
gram. In his native music Rosing is 
always at his best; on Saturday he was 
patriotic, poetic and convincing, as well 
as entirely delightful musically. 

At Wigmore Hall, on the same day, 
Irene Scharrer and Myra Hess gave the 
second of their ribs ae recitals, the 
program including three studies by De- 
bussy on themes by Schumann and an 
Irish tone-poem by Arnold Bax. 

At Queen’s Hall there was a very at- 
tractive Chappell ballad concert, with 
Mignon Nevada, René Maxwell, D’Al- 
varez, Margaret Balfour, Ben Davies 
and Capt. Herbert Heyner as singers, 


Hubert Ejisdell being unable to appear 
through illness.. William G. James made 
his initial bow as a pianist, and an ex- 
cellent one he is. Margaret Fairless, 
violinist, and the new Queen’s Hall Light 
Orchestra were also introduced on this 
occasion. Capt. Heyner presented a 
very good new song by F. S. Breville- 
Smith, entitled “Who Keeps the Sea?” 
The orchestro repeated “Variations on a 
Once Popular Humorous Song,” Haydn- 
Wood, in answer to a particular request. 

Of the Sunday concerts the event 
scheduled for the Royal Albert Hall 
had Ada Forest and Daisy Kennedy. 
The program included Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives” Overture and the Prelude to Act 
III of “Lohengrin.” 


Orchestral Concerts 


At Queen’s Hall, in the afternoon and 
evening, Sir Henry Wood conducted a 
program opening with the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture. Gervase Elwes 
was the vocal soloist and Sybil Eaton, 
violinist, also appeared. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Hamilton Harty, was heard at the 
Palladium. Gertrude Peppercorn, pian- 
ist, and Olive Sturgess and Ivor Foster, 
vocalists, were the soloists. 

The evening’s offerings included the 
Royal Artillery Band and a strong list 
of singers headed by Lily Fairhey and 
Harry Dearth, while at the Alhambra 
there was a special concert performance 
of Elgar’s “Fringes of the I leet,” with 
George Parker, ft’. Stewart, H. Barratt 
and r’. Henry as soloists. This Alham- 
bra event was for a war charity. At the 
Coliseum, George Robey had arranged 
an eminently successful concert in aid of 
aged and convalescent merchant seamen 


HELEN THIMM. 





GUILBERT’S “ DEBUT SONGS” 





Famous Chansonniére Heard in Unusual 
Grouping of Numbers 


Mme. Yvette Guilbert’s recitals of the 
month opened on Sunday evening, Dec. 1, 
with the familiar and popular “Chansons 
de Mes Débuts’—the three groups, 
“Chansons du Paris Nocturne,” “Chan- 
sons Types du Montmartre,” and “Chan- 
sons ‘l'ypes du Quartier Latin,” fol- 
lowed by a group of “Poétes Modernes,” 
bringing the series down to Mme. Guil- 
bert’s most recent “début,” if it might 
be so called. 

As always, her incisive, sure touch 
brought out every word and phrase of 
the songs keen as the lines of an acid- 
bitten etching. The defiance and terror 
of the doomed Apache, the sordid, hunt- 
ed agony of “La Soularde,” the comic 
miseries of the fellow-sufferers “a |’ Hotel 
du No. 3,” and that epitome of all that is 
inscrutable and enigmatic, “La Femme,” 
furnished the high notes of the program. 
In a characteristic conversational aside 
the French singer said that if she could 
find American songs which as accurately 
reproduced our life as her French bal- 
lads portray the French boulevards, she 
would take great delight in presenting 
them in Paris. The response of the audi- 
ence seemed to imply that such a pro- 
a would be welcome in New York as 
well. 

Emily Gresser, American violinist, 
played the Mozart Pantomime and the 
“Ballade et Polonaise” of Vieuxtemps. 


M. S. 





Heifetz Assists Damrosch Forces in 
Concert at National Capital 


WASHINGTON,- D. C., Nov. 27.—Under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra opened its 
concert season in Washington on Nov. 26, 
before a capacity audience. The symphony 
was “Harold in Italy” (Berlioz), which was 
given a sympathetic interpretation by Walter 
Damrosch. The viola solo and obbligato 
parts were played by M. Pollain with artistic 
style and finish, winning for the player much 
applause. Jascha Heifetz was the assisting 
soloist and held his audience by his interpre- 
tation of the Bruch Concerto in D Minor. 
He won deafening applause and the audience 
recalled the artist many times for acknowl- 
edgments. The other orchestral number was 
the Andantino and Scherzo from the String 
Quartet of Debussy. W. H. 





“Globe” Oratorio Society Prepares for 
Performance of “Samson” 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Globe, the Globe Oratorio Society under the 
leadership of Clement Burbank Shaw, is 
preparing a performance of the seldom-heard 
“Samson” of Handel. The rehearsals are 
held every Tuesday evening at Public School 
27 of Manhattan, at Forty-second Street and 
Third Avenue, and are open to all those in- 
terested in singing. No fees are charged, 
part singing, breathing exercises, etc., also 
being taught publicly in the classes. 
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SIGNIFICANT NATIVE COMPOSITIONS GIVEN 


Bergh’s Fine Cycle, “The Congo,” 
Most Notable Offering of 
Musicians’ Club Concert 


An evening of American music was 
given at the Musicians’ Club, New York, 
on Nov. 27, when two New York com- 
posers, Arthur Bergh and Gena Brans- 
combe, supplied the program, with David 


Bispham, the noted baritone; Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist, and William H. 
Gleim, tenor, as their interpreters. To 
hear them there was gathered an audi- 
ence of enough club-members and their 
friends to fill comfortably the music- 
room of the club’s new home in West 
Twelfth Street. 

Miss Branscombe, whose music is 
highly prized by lovers of serious Ameri- 
can composition, opened the evening with 
her violin works, “Carnival Fantasy” 
and “An Old Love Tale,” played by Miss 
Gunn in very capable style. The violin- 
ist managed with skill the technical 
brilliancies of the fantasy, a virtuoso 
composition, and let her tone sing with 
fine quality in the slow piece that fol- 
lowed. With the composer she shared 
the well-deserved applause. For Mr. 
Gleim there were four songs, “Radiant 
as the Morning,” “Krishna,” “I Bring 
You Heartsease” and “At the Postern 
Gate,” the last-named being the first of 
a new cycle, still in MS., entitled “Songs 
of the Unafraid,” the poems (as also 
that of “Radiant as the Morning’’) being 
the work of Kendall Banning, formerly 
editor of the magazine System and now 
a Major in the United States Army. Mr. 
Gleim was well received and as an encore 
added Miss Branscombe’s lovely setting 
of the Browning “I Send My Heart Up 
to Thee.” Composer and singer had a 
joint salvo of applause after the songs. 

Great interest attached to Mr. Bergh’s 
appearance on this occasion with so dis- 
tinguished an artist as Mr. Bispham, for 
together they gave the first hearing of 
the composer’s cycle “The Congo.” The 
cycle has been fully discussed by the 
present writer in this journal, for after a 
study of it from the printed page he was 
so impressed with it that he devoted a 
special article to it in the issue of Aug. 
31. After hearing it performed last week 
he was convinced that the work measures 
up fully and even overtops his former 
estimate of it. It is without question one 
of the most significant pieces of extended 
composition that has been done in this 
country in some time. Mr. Bispham 
prefaced the performance of it with a 
brief explanation of the circumstances 
that led to its composition, and paid Mr. 
Bergh a tribute in saying that he had 
asked him to write the music for it, be- 
cause he considered him the only com- 
poser he knew who was equipped to do it. 

Both in his singing and his declama- 
tion of Vachel Lindsay’s poem, Mr. Bisp- 
ham rose to great artistic heights, and 
made one feel that he is, indeed, one of 
the great artists this country has pro- 


- duced. There are few singers who will 


be able to voice the spirit and the moods 
of this cycle as Mr. Bergh has set it. 
In Mr. Bispham is found its ideal inter- 
preter. The composer played the piano 
part magnificently. At the close the 
audience united in giving rousing evi- 
dence of its approval for both Mr. Bisp- 
ham and Mr. Bergh, proving that it 
understood this unique work and its pres- 
entation by a mastersinger and one of 
America’s most individual creative musi- 
cians. A. W. K. 





Women’s Music Club of Lima Begins 
Season with Varied Program 


Lima, OuI0, Nov. 23.—Resumption of ac- 
tivities here found a cordial appreciation 
vouchsafed the matinée recital of the Wom- 
en’s Music Club on Nov. 21, when a program 
of organ music was given at Market Street 
Presbyterian Church, agreeably interspersed 
with solo and ensemble work utilizing the 
voice, piano and violin. The closing number, 
Grimm’s “Invocation,” was omitted, owing 
to the sudden illness of Mrs. Dimond, and in 
its stead Esther Lynch played the ‘‘Legende” 
of Cole admirably. Ray Heffner, organist, 
played Kinder’s “Idylle,’”’ and was heard with 
Mrs. Waldo Berryman at the piano in the 
Guilmant ‘‘Pastorale.” Bonnie Linn played 
on the organ “Dithyramb’”’ by Lucas and 
“Souvenir” by Drdla. Anna Cantwell, or- 
ganist, with Leona Feltz, gave the organ 
and piano arrangement of Demorest’s ‘Fan- 
tasie”; Mrs. Forster Robinson sang Crisp’s 
“Mistletoe” and Forsyth’s “Abide with Me’; 
Mrs. Fred Gooding sang with violin obbligato 
by Harley Holmes, Massenet’s “Elegie” and 
Mary Knight Wood’s “Autumn.” Pianist 
Doane of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station Quintet delighted with a Liszt num- 
ber. H. BE. H. 





Mischa Levitzki Gives Postponed Recital 
in Oberiin, O. 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 19.—Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, who was to have opened the Artist 
Recital Course at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music this year but was obliged by the 
epidemic to postpone his recital twic>, finally 
gave it last Saturday evening in Finney Me- 
morial Chapel. Mr. Levitzki’s program con- 
tained the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor; the Beethoven ‘Waldstein” So- 
nata, a comprehensive group of Chopin, and 
numbers by Scriabine, Dohnanyi and Liszt. 
His playing aroused the same general en- 
thusiasm as last year, and it was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large audience. 





Nashville Piano Pedagogue in Recital 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 22.—The recital 
of Edouard Potjes at the Ward-Belmont 
Conservatory on Tuesday evening brought 
out a large and interested audience, the oc- 
casion marking the third appearance here of 
the gifted Belgian pianist, who is now be- 
ginning his second year as head of the piano 
department of this institution. The program 
opened with the ‘‘Waldstein” Sonata,  Bee- 
thoven, followed by Scarlatti’s Capriccio, the 
classic beauty of which was faultlessly pre- 
sented. The exotic abandon of Chabrier’s 


“Espafia,” the closing number, called forth 
such enthusiasm that Mr. Potjes was brought 
again and again to the stage and the audi- 
ence wus not satisfied till he responded with 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 

The Nushville drive for records for the 
soldiers met with success, fifty per cent over 
and above the number set as this city’s 
quota having been given. Mrs. Robert Cald- 
well, who led the work here, was assisted 
by the Vendredi Musical Club. E. E. 





Lawrence (Mass.) Ciub Opens Season 
with “Evening of Song” 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Nov. 20.—With 
“An Evening of Song,” the Chadwick 
Club on Monday, Nov. 18, auspiciously 
began its twenty-eighth musical season. 
The affair was given at the Lawrence 


Home for Aged People and was largely 
attended by members and guests. The 

program was interesting for its variety 
and its excellent presentation. Besides 
vocal and instrumental solos, the pro- 
gram included a few choral numbers, 
among them being Bendell’s cantata, 
“The Lady of Shalot,” Coleridge- Tay- 
lor’s “Song of Deliverance” for double 
mixed quartet and a group of ancient 
Dutch folk-songs for double male quar- 
tet taken from the Adrianus Valerius 


collection. The mixed quartet com- 
prised Mrs. Beeley, Mrs. Lord, Miss 
Churchill, Miss Wainwright, ‘Arnold 


Wilkinson, Harry Wilkinson, Dr. Far- 
quhar and Mr. Plummer. The male 
quartet comprised Arnold and Harry 
Wilkinson and Messrs. Kenefick, Taylor, 
Hall, Farquhar, Plummer -_ Buzzell. 
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To set the world forever free, | 
And through eternity 

That golden star will shine afar. | 
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It proves a brave man’s proudest sacri- 
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ALLENTOWN 


WARREN F. ACKER 


(Associate: American Guild of Organists) 
PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, HARMONY 
ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 


NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studio: 44 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Interpretation 
Allentown, Pa. Studios ew York City 
1504 Walnut St. 64 West 40th St. 














MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
(Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown School of Music) 
Residence Studio: 46 N,. Jefferson St. 


IRENE S. WALBERT 


PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts— Recitals— Instruction 
(Progressive Series) ° 
Studio: 24 N. West St. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER; 


Trinit AY saatpoenn Church. 
eading, Pa. 








READING 
MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 


VOICE 


Studios: 259 West Oley St., Reading 
1813 Whitehall St., Harrisburg 


HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
32 South Sth Street 


GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele- 
brated Artists 
Studio: 226 South Sth St. 











Manager : 





BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 4 
Studio: 108 South 13th St. 


EDWIN S. STETZEL 


PIANIST 
Leschetisky Principles—Prog-essive Series 
Studio: Eckert Bldg. 
Prospectus upon request. 


SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: SALEM REF’D CHURCH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 
Studio: 1244 Walnut St. 
’ (Phone: 5540 Oonsolidated) 











WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. C. of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria Univ.) 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 
(Preparation for All Musical Examinations) 
Reading, Pa. 


GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts— Recitals— Instruction 
“Progressive Series’’ 

110 South Gth St. 


HENRY MILLER 


one AND TEACHER 
Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 
Studio: 319 South 4th Street 











MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF — 


Concert—Oratorio—Recita 
Studio: 317 North 6th Bieeot 





OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—Ensemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South Gih Street 








SCRANTON 





HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST ~TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 416 Washington Ave. 








LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 





JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 


HARPISTE 
Concerts— Recitals 
1214 Quincy Ave. 





SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


FLAVIEN VANDERVEKEN—VIOLIN 
CARMEN VANDERVEKEN—PIANO—THEORY 
2210 Washington Ave. 





BETHLEHEM 
PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 
Concert— Recital— Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Concors--Ceaterie— Recital 
Art of Singing 
Studio: 501 East Market St. 


T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 
JOHN H. SHEPHERD 


ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts— Recitals—Instruection 
224 W. S4th St... New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 208% Sonth Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Revival of the Dance Will 
Promote Musical Abpreciation 














YOUNG woman with ideas is S. 
Mildred: Strauss, who declares that 
it is her desire to make of the dance a 
fine art whose technique shall be based 
on the principles of all art—truth and 


beauty, rhythm and harmony. “The 
ground of all human art is_ bodily 
motion. Into bodily motion enters 
rhythm, which is the mind of the 


dance and the skeleton of tone.” As 
motto, since a motto is indispensable to 
the reformer, Miss Strauss has inscribed 
on her banner this strange device from 
the writings of G. Stanley Hall: “The 
liberal, humanistic culture of the emo- 
tions by motion.” And she believes that 


she has a message of peculiar and par- 
ticular value for the musical artist. 

For singers, at any rate, the ability 
to express their musical ideas through 
their bodies is of paramount importance. 
It is essential that they should be mas- 
ters of the arts of gesture and panto- 
mime. A _ vocalist’s facial expression 
may either transport the members of 
his audience to the very heart of the 
music or act as a barrier to the compre- 
hension of any of its message. 

“Tt is soanikts to freight the least mo- 
tion with a world of meaning. For,” 
says Miss Strauss, “the body.is an in- 
strument of expression as old as the 
human race itself. -Gesture was the 
first language; movement was the ve- 
hicle for expressing all that has now 
devolved on the specialized arts which 
have arisen in the course of the ages. 
Music, drama and the pictorial arts all 


sprang from that desire to externalize 
one’s thoughts and emotions which finds 
its most elemental satisfaction in mo- 
tion. The instinct to use the body as a 
means to express esthetic impressions 
has not vanished, nor can it disappear 
until humanity itself is wiped off the 
face of the earth, for it is one of the 
chief elements in that compound which 
we denominate ‘human nature.’ Yet so 
stupid is our civilization that we see 
this ineradicable instinct fulfilled only 
in children and in great actors who have 
preserved ther freedom from the re- 
straints of unwise and unbeautiful con- 
ventions. This instinct is present in all 
of us, and if it were given opportunity 
to develop we should doubtless be health- 
ier and more beautiful physically, men- 
tally and morally. For the musical art- 
ist more even than for any of the rest 
of us, this development is necessary. 

“How many vitalizing emotions are 
waked ineffectually within us when we 
hear beautiful music which touches the 
very depths of our emotional natures 
and we sit calmly by! Of course, the 
music may have some indifferent effect; 
we may do a kind deed or say a kind 
word as a result of having heard it, but 
the probability is at best remote. What 
we should do is to use our bodies as in- 
struments for the immediate expression 
of our emotions. Then we should derive 
the full benefit from the hearing of mu- 
sic; the music would have entered into 
our very souls and become in some sort 
a part of us. 

“It is impossible to listen to beautiful 
music without experiencing some emo- 
tion. ‘ 

“T am working on the assumption that 


not all can be masters of a musical in- 
strument, and therefore the body should 
be made the most perfect of all instru- 
ments so that no one’s musical or emo- 
tional life need suffer. 

“We all know that in order to be in- 
terested in anything we need to identify 
ourselves with it and participate in it 
to some extent. The untrained person’s 
participation in music ought not to be 
restricted to group singing, for in this 
an important feature is denied recogni- 
tion. Rhythm of music corresponding 
to rhythm of body, rhythm that made 
the savage man move, that makes the 
civilized man move—that is not given 
consideration. True appreciation of mu- 
sic cannot come through the vocal cords 
alone, but must follow on the co-opera- 
tion of eyes, ears, soul, body and in- 
tellect. 


Stimulus to Technical Music Study 


“The dance acts as a stimulus to the 
technical study of music. Having felt 
and known what beauty and joy there 
are in music, we will desire to express 
our musical feelings on musical instru- 
ments. Interest in anything so special- 
ized as the technical study of music often 
lags when there is no such impetus, no 
such immediate means of expression as 
the dance affords. 

“Since music may be held to have fol- 
lowed the paths of human progress and 
recorded its spirit and life more faith- 
fully than any other single art. we are 
able to receive the message of the ages 
through music better than we could by 
any other means, 

“Music conveys to us the inner spirit 
of all the appearances of Nature. In 
music are conveyed to us in sublimated 
form the joys we feel on beholding 
grass, flowers, trees, mountains, sky, 
clouds, air. It is a familiar fact that 
the dance arose as a mystic religious 
tribute to the phenomena of Nature, 
notably the change of the seasons. It is 
another familiar observation, if not in- 





S. Mildred Strauss, Advocate of a Revival 
of the Dance 


deed fact, that a closer communion with 
Nature would regenerate the race. Does 
it not follow from all this that the dance 
of Nature expressed by man with the 
aid of music is the most perfect aspect 
of art? What else could so completely 
revivify the fine art of life itself as the 
cultivation of emotional expression 
through the medium of bodily movement 
to the accompaniment of beautiful mu- 
sic? And what else could rouse us to 
so full an appreciation of the greatest 
things in the world’s musical literature 
as a general revival of the dance?” 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU is singing 


CONSECRATION, by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 
High, in F; medium, in E flat; low, in D flat., 
Price, 40 cents. 
EILI, EILI! (Arranged from the rote of M. Shalitt by William Arms 
isher 


High, in B min.; medium, in A min.; low, in G min. - 
Price, 60 cents. 


I HEARD A CRY, by William Arms Fisher. 


High, in C; medium, in B flat; low, in A flat. 
Price, 40 cents. 


PICKANINNY SNUGGLE SONG, by Wilson G. Smith. 


High, in B flat; medium, in G. 
P.ice, 40 cents. 


PIRATE DREAMS, by Charles Huerter. 


High, in A flat; medium, in G flat; low, in E flat. 
50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 


Order of your local dealer 














SACRAMENTO SEASON BEGINS 


Rejoices 





Lifting of Epidemic Ban 
City’s Music-Lovers 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 22.—Sacra- 
mento music-lovers are rejoicing that 
the ban is soon to be lifted and the sea- 
son may start anew. Due to the long 
summers in California, the musical ac- 
tivities had barely begun when the epi- 
demic made necessary the usual strict 
quarantine, although there was a meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ Association, 
held at the Hotel Sacramento, to greet 
the new State president, Albert F. 
Conant. The following members of the 
association were prominent in the four- 
minute musical prelude to the Liberty 
Loan meetings: Florine Wenzel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Pease, Florence Linthi- 
cum, Ruth Penver. Marv E. Ireland, 
Mrs. William Friend and Mrs. F. Alpin. 

The McNeil Club was forced, on ac- 
count of war demands, to discontinue its 
regular plan of activity, and has been 
reorganized on a war basis, with George 
Nickerson as leader and Ruth Pepper 
as accompanist. It is feared that it will 
not be possible to give any public con- 
certs this year. 

Previous to the epidemic, a date for 
the Consolidated Chamber of Commerce 
Quartet was scheduled for the Greek 
Theater, University of California, with 
an invitation to the quartet from the 
newspaper men of San Francisco to at- 
tend a “High Jinks” especially arranged 
for them. 

The membership gommittee of the Satur- 
day Club reports a lively interest and a 
goodly number of new members. The pro- 
gram for the year has been changed, neces- 
sarily, and until conditions permit a general 
rearrangement of schedule for the Pacific 
coast, cannot be announced, but it is planned 
to include Lucy Gates, the Trio de Lutéce, 
and the French Orchestra, with the home 
days emphasizing American composers. 
.Comment should be made upon the fine 
work done by Oenone Smith, musical editor 
of the Bee, the largest daily in Sacramento. 
Miss Smith features in her Saturday col- 
umns, not only local activities, but devotes 
much space to affairs of world interest, re- 
printing articles from the leading musical 
journals, notably Musical AMERICA, thus 


giving to the public the gist of musical con- 
ditions, and thereby doing some good mis- 
sionary work in the cause of spreading musi- 
cal news among many who do not see the 
musical publications. 

Orley See, violinist, who still claims Sac- 
ramento as his home, has been quite active 
in the long quarantine at the “Presidio” in 
San Francisco; during the period when 
open-air concerts were permitted, he has 
made as many as three appearances in one 
day; aside from his solo playing, he has 
been active as a song leader. O. 8S. 





Artists Score at Maine 
Festival 


Antonia Sawyer, the New York manager, 
was the recipient of three splendid telegrams 
at the close of last week, sent her by Mrs. 
William R. Chapman, wife of the well-known 
conductor of the Maine Festivals and Rubin- 
stein Club. Three of Mrs. Sawyer’s artists, 
Martha Atwood, soprano; Norman Arnold, 
tenor, and Hartridge Whipp, baritone, ap- 
peared at the Maine Festival and Mrs. 
Chapman’s comment on them was expressed 
in the following three telegrams: 

“Martha Atwood far exceeded your pre- 
dictions, all delighted with her. Her work 
in oratorio was superb and she has been so 
obliging and lovely; we do appreciate her.” 

“Hartridge Whipp created sensation in 
‘Elijah’ at Bangor yesterday afternoon, re- 
ceiving ovation. Success so great we will 
give entire oratorio in Portland.” 

“Oratorio ‘Elijah’ immense success. Quar- 
tet magnificent. Whipp carried off the hon- 
ors; was wonderful. Atwood and Arnold 
both great. Congratulations and _ thanks. 
You can safely book anywhere. Will send 
notices. Sorry you are not here.” 


Three Sawyer 





Arthur Penn’s Poem Appears at Prelude 
to Book on Foch 


In the new book, “Foch, the Man,” by 
Clara E. Laughlin, with an appreciation by 
Lieut. Col. Edouard Réquin of the French 
High Commission, Arthur A. Penn’s poem, 
“They Shall Not Pass!’ has been included 
as a poetic prelude to the book. This poem 
Mr. Penn wrote and set to music as a song, 
and it so impressed the author of the book 
that the permission of Mr. Penn and his 
publishers, M. Witmark & Sons, was ob- 
tained to use it. 











Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 





“ONE OF THE FEW PIANISTS THAT GIVE UNALLOYED PLEASURE.’’—Philip Hale in Boston ‘“‘Herald.”’ 


Winifred Christie 
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Address: 
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VIOLIN PLAYING OF 
A SUPERLATIVE KIND 





Jascha Heifetz, Violinist. Recital, 
Saturday Afternoon, Nov. 30, 
Carnegie Hall. Accompanist, 


André Benoist. The Program: 


Saint-Saéns, First Sonata; 
Chausson, “Poéme”; Bach, Aria; 
Mozart, Rondo; Tchakovsky, 
“Serenade Mélancholique,” Valse; 
Aulin, Berceuse; Paganini, “La 
Campanella.” 











A Heifetz recital is not like a recital, 
it is more like a rite, presided over by 
some strange, inexplicable being. The 
lad with the violin still stands on the 
peak of Olympia. When he descends to 
the Earth he will probably become the 
violinist of all time. So now we are 
privileged to watch a deity in the mak- 


ing! The Saint-Saéns Sonata was 
played with remarkable purity, the 
Chausson “Poéme” was likewise fas- 


cinating for its exquisite clarity. The 
Bach Air for the G String was played 
wondrously slow, but Bach is waiting for 
the boy’s day of full Realization. 

This is Heifetz’s second recital in New 
York this season, but every inch of 
space in the auditorium was occupied. 
As at the Hofmann recital, even the 
stage was crowded. There seems to be 
a material as well as spiritual affinity 
between the art of these two Slavs! 

André Benoist’s accompanying is an 
art in itself. A. H. 





Charlotte Lund Wins Favor at Concert 
of Norwegian Chorus 


At the concert given by the Norwegian 
Male Chorus of Staten Island, Ole Winding- 
stad, conductor, at Curtis Lyceum, St. George, 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 16, Charlotte 
Lund, the well-known soprano, won marked 
favor. She offered first, Sinding’s ‘“Syl- 
velin,”’ Grieg’s “En Svane,’’ Backer-Gron- 
dahl’s “Mot Kveld” and Lie’s “Sne,” in which 
she was warmly received. Her American 
songs included Florence Parr Gere’s “I Am 
the Wind,” Nevin’s “‘Nightingale Song.’’ She 
also sang songs: by Kramer and Roger Quil- 
ter. William Oscar, violinist, was heard to 
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advantage in compositions by Svendsen, 
Handel and Drdla. The chorus, under Mr. 
Windingstad’s able direction, sang works by 
Wendelborg, Borg, Grondahl and Olsen. 





Washington Musicians Help Fill Coffers 
of War Workers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Music 
held an important part in the recent cam- 
paign of the United War Workers. 
Among the musicians who helped the 
,cause were Christine Miller, contralto; 
Yvonne de Tréville, soprano; the Camp 
Humphreys Quartet; Katharine McNeal, 
pianist; Slayton Fatt; the National 
Quartet, and many local artists. The 
U. S. Marine Band, the Navy Yard Band, 
Engineers’ Band and Camp Humphreys 
Jazz Band offered stirring music of the 
allied nations. At meetings all over the 
city there was community singing, led by 
members of the War Camp Community 
Service. At the official meetings at Lib- 
erty Hut, J. W. Reynolds, song leader of 
Camp Humphreys, led the vast audience 
in song. The musical side of the pro- 
gram during this campaign was under 
the efficient direction of W. L. Se as 





Philadelphians Give Camp Dix One of 
Its Final Concerts 


CamP Dix, N. J., Nov. 15.—A concert 
by Philadelphians, probably one of the 
last before the disbanding of the camps, 
was given this evening in Knights of 
Columbus Hall. Joseph S. McGlynn was 
the leading soloist, assisted by Mrs. 
Maude H. Evans and Mary Ivins. John 
Curtis, Jr., was the accompanist. Mr. 
McGlynn is soloist at the Church of St. 
Francis of Assisi, Germantown, and has 
sung with the Behrens Opera Club and 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. Mrs. 
Evans is soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. T. C. H. 





Lucy Gates Makes Four Appearances in 
as Many Days 


Beginning on Nov. 30, Lucy Gates made 
four appearances in New York in as many 
days, the first being with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and the others as fol- 
lows: Dec. 1, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra; Dec. 2, Bagby Morning Musicales; Dec. 3, 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Later in the sea- 
son Miss Gates wili again appear with the 
Philharmonic. 





Rachmaninoff to Be Honor Guest at 
Russian Symphony Concert 


Serge Rachmaninoff will be the guest of 
honor at the first concert of the Russian 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 10, when 
Modest Altschuler will open his New York 
season with the famous composer’s Sym- 
phony in E Minor, which was first introduced 
to this country by the Russian Orchestra in 
1909. The soloist will be Serge Prokofieff 
who herewith makes his first New York ap- 
pearance with an orchestra. Another novelty 
to be presented at these concerts will be 
Scriabine’s “Nuance” adapted for strings by 
Mr. Altschuler. 


LASHANSKA SCORES 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


™f£"Iharmonic Society, Josef Stran- 
sky Conductor. Concert, Sunday 

Afternoon, Dec. 1. Soloist, Hulda 

Lashanska, Soprano. The Pro- 

gram: 

Tchaikovsky, Fifth Symphony; 
Bellini, Aria, “Romeo and Juliet’; 
Sibelius, “Swan of Tuonela”’; Sme- 
tana, “Vitava’; Massenet, Aria, 


“Pleurez mes yeux” from “Le 
Cid”; Villiers-Stanford, “Verdun.” 














Mr. Stransky’s concert was _ not 
marked “popular,” but no one who 
glanced at the victory program could 
mistake the nature of the entertainment. 
Two operatic arias were thrown in for 


good measure with the symphonic offer- 
ing, but as the soloist, Hulda Lashan- 
ska, sang charmingly, no one could well 
complain on this score. Mme. Lashan- 
ska, who is the wife of an American 
millionaire (who could resist recording 
this important artistic matter?), has a 
voice of singular richness and individu- 
ality. If Mme. Lashanska chose to give 
more attention to interpretative color- 
ing, enunciation and such details, she 
could doubtless rank among our best 
singers. 

The symphonic part of the program 
was uneventful. After the slow move- 
ment the players were called to their 
feet by the audience. Mr. Stransky dis- 
penses with the mighty climax in the 
Finale; he probably has his own good 
reasons for his lyric conception of the 
symphony. The attacks often lacked 
precision. For example, the composition 
of the leader’s compatriot, Smetana, 
opened with a ragged pizzicato and 
closed with a straggly chord, as if Mr. 
Stransky had let his poetry run away 
with him. A. H. 





Yvonne de Tréville Aids U. W. W. Cam- 
paign at Capital 

Yvonne de Tréville, soprano, returned to 
New York last week after having prolonged 
her stay in Washington, D. C., in order to 
aid the United War Workers in making up 
the slight deficit prior to the conclusion of 
the drive. Washington, however, surprised 
everybody by finally going far ‘‘over the top.” 
Miss de Tréville appeared on five successive 
nights during the first week of the drive, 
presenting her adaptation of the Daughter 
of the Regiment, as also a short patriotic 
program. 





Sinsheimers to Open Two Series 


The Sinsheimer Quartet opens two series 
of its concerts this year, one on Dec. 1 at 
the Harlem Hebrew Association, New. York, 
and on Dec, 4 at White Plains, N. Y. The 
program at both places includes Mozart's 


New York Critics unite in praise of 


Mme. NIE SSEN-STONE 


Mezzo-Contralto 
In her New York Recital at Aeolian Hall, on November 16th 





NEW YORK AMERICAN: “The high water mark of the evening was 
reached in a group of Russian songs, which Mme. Stone sang to the original, 
her native tongue’ In these songs, also as in others on the program, Mme. 
Stone, through her interpretative art, carried home the message so con- 
vincingly that the composer se2med to be speaking directly to the listener. 


What higher praise could be given?” 


“She brought to her interpretations tenderness and sentiment, humor 


and gayety, tragic intensity, temperament and passion. 
even to the trivial, though of that, happily, there was little. 


She gave dignity 
Mme. Stone 


is not only a singer; she is a musician and an artist.” 


“Large pots of growing plants, a huge wreath S 
and many bouquets were the tribute placed at the feet of Mme. Niessen- 


Stone after she had sung a remarkable group of Russian songs. 


They 


were well deserved, for the recitalist is a highly dramatic singer and 2x- 
tracted the full value out of songs, all of which she sang in Russian. Even 
without the adequate translat‘ons, much of the r2al meaning could be de- 


“To be able to sing a group of Russian 


songs in Russian and make: your audience realize the beauty of that 


recital did this so well that she had to give two encores in Russian. She 
is an experienced artist with a rare facility of interpretation.” 


NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH: 
dience was attracted by the song recital of Mme. Niessen-Stone. 


“A fine and sympathetic au- 
The pro- 


gram of extraordinary length and divers'ty was splendidly sung and earn- 
estly applauded. Fine sense of selection and perfect understanding of her 


audience were shown in a list of lyric treasures.” 


lee 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York | 
Studio: 50 West 67th St., New York 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
rived from the intensely expressive music and Mme. Niessen-Stone’s dra- 
matic delivery.” 
NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 
language is a separate and distinct art. Mme. Niessen-Stone, in her 
: 
<< 


Quartet in D, two movements from Glazoun- 
off’s ‘“Novellettes,”’ and Arthur Foote’s 
Quintet for piano and strings with Mrs. E. 
Tozier-Hardy, pianist. Mrs. Sinsheimer will 
be heard in a group of songs. Mr. Sin- 
sheimer has recently had advices from the 
Pacific coast that his pupil, Albert Green- 
feld, the young American violinist, who 
made an excellent impression here in re- 
cital two years ago, is meeting with favor 
in California, where he is now playing. 





French Band to Fill Cancelled Dates of 
Conservatory Orchestra 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 27.—Owing to the 
fact that the French Symphony Orchestra 
has been compelled to cancel its Northwest- 
ern tour, because the members of the orches- 
tra HhiVé been ordered back to Paris to re- 
sume their duties at the Conservatory, the 
Ellison-White Bureau has announced the 
engagement in its place of the French Mili- 
tary Band, which has been received enthusi- 
astically everywhere they have appeared. 
By arrangement with the French American 
Association for Musical Art, the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau has taken over the 
Northwestern management of this band of 
veterans under Gabriel Pares, and expects 
the tour to begin about the first of March. 
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Operas the Dominant Offerings 
| of the Italian Musical Season 





War Relief Work 








| La Scala Reopens with Successful Rossini Production— 
D’Annunzio and Montemezzi Co-operate on 
Mascagni Conducting at Teatro Lirico—Tetrazzini in 


“Tl Nave’ — 














Milan, Italy, Oct. 19, 1918. 


'HE season at the Scala was inaugu- 
rated with Rossini’s “Mose,” which 
met with a pronounced success. The 
crowded house only verified the favorable 
impression created by this work at the 
Dal Verme Opera House some time ago. 
The leading réles were interpreted by the 
basso Nazareno de Angelis, the soprano 
Giannina Russ, the tenor Dolci, the bari- 
tone Ricca, and the mezzo-soprano Fidelia 
Solari. The performance had been pre- 
pared and was conducted by Tullio 


Serafin with considerable care and finish. 

Another opera to be brought out under 
the able conductorship of Serafin was 
“Ghismonda” by Renzo Bianchi, which, 
however, seemed to leave the public cold. 
The libretto by Leopold Carta adheres 
to all the meritorious traditions of the 
romantic drama; but the music was uni- 
versally considered poor in expression 
and without personality. 

“Carillon Magico,” the mimic sym- 
phonic comedy of Riccardo Pick Mangia- 
galli, presented us with a choreographic 
work based on classic Italian art. It was 
received with universal favor on the part 
of the critics as well as the public. In 
the symphonic part, Signor Mangiagalli, 
with the simplest of means, obtains vivid 
coloring. The score is flowing and full 
of inspiration. The simple motive of the 
“Carillon” and the burlesque motive of 
the double serenade are developed hu- 
morously by the wood-winds. The work 
is rich in harmonic and contrapuntal pro- 
gressions, revealing a composer of very 
modern tendencies. Unquestionably this 
performance enhanced the composer’s 
reputation as a pianist. In “Don Pas- 
quale,” which will be given with the 
above-mentioned comedy, the famous 


Rosina Storchio has re-established her 


fame of years ago. She is ably assisted 
by the tenor Diego Borgioli, a young 
singer of great merit. 

“Aida,” conducted by Edoardo Mas- 
cheroni, was also a pronounced success 
at the Seala. Poli Randaccio in the title 
role proved herself one of the very best 
artists in Italy at the present time. She 
uses her beautiful voice with an intensity 
of expression and a thrilling impetuosity 
of dramatic force. The tenor Grassi 
made an impressive Rhadames. “Il 
Nave,” a tragedy by Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio, with music by Italo Montemezzi, 
a Ricordi publication, is to be produced 
at the beginning of November and is 
looked forward to with keen expectation. 


Elaborate scenery is being prepared for 
its premiére. 

The season at the Teatro Lirico is 
being given special importance by the 
appointment of Pietro Mascagni as ar- 
tistic conductor. The season began with 
“Aida,” followed by “Isabeau’”’ and later 
“Otello,” with the tenor Paoli, Mme. Lina 
Rossi and the baritone Molinari. Of 
course the performance of “Iris” was re- 
hearsed and conducted by Signor Mas- 
cagni. All four operas have met with 
splendid success. 

At the Carcano Theater, experience at 
which is a valuable stepping-stone for all 
artists of operatic aspirations, “Butter- 
fly” and “Rigoletto” are the operas given 
so far this year. 


Operatic Répertoires 


Following is a list of the most impor- 
tant operas that are being given in the 
principal theaters of northern Italy 

At the Theater Reinach of Hares “The 
Girl of the Golden West” (new for that 
city) was the opening opera. The cast 
comprised Lucia Crestani as Minnie, 
Ulisse Lappas as Johnson, and Leone 
Paci as Rance. The opera was directed 
by Signor Nini Bellucci. At the Comunel 
of Bologna, “Aida” and “Faust” are 
being given before crowded houses. At 
the Teatro Chiarevella of Turin, Mas- 
cagni’s “Lodoletta” has been given this 
season. At the Politeama of Genoa, 
“Mefistofele,” with the basso Bettoni, 
was an attraction. At Mantova an ex- 
traordinary performance of “Mignon” 
was presented. For the ‘season at 
Brescia, the operas “Werther,” ‘“Gio- 
conda,” “Favorita” and “Thais” are an- 
nounced. “Tosca,” “Isabeau” and “Don 
Pasquale” will be the attractions at 
Verona. 

The Liceo of Barcelona Company has 
been formed in Milan with the following 
artists: B. Bellincioni-Stagno, G. Bossi- 
nin, M. Cala, F. Campina, N. Daxant, 
L. Gessa, A. Lakowska, Lenzi-Rossi, G. 
Pareto, L. Pasini-Vitale, R. Storchio, D. 
Sonio R. Todoli, G. Vix, C. Zola, L. Al- 
modovar, M. Battistini, V. Bettoni, A. 
Crabbe, C. Dalmores, H. Dufranne, D. 
Eguileor, E. Ferrari-Fontana, J. Garcia, 
J. Giardini, U. Maenez, E. Marcel-Lin, 
A. Masini-Pieralli, C.,Maugeri, J. Note, 
J. Palet, G. Rebonato, oo Schipa, D. Vig- 
lione- Borghese, D. Vieulle, M. C. Edoardo 
A Salvatore Messina, and Jacquin 

eils. 


Tour for Propaganda Purposes 


The orchestra of the Augusteo of 
Rome, comprising 110 musicians and con- 
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ducted by Bernardini Molinari, lately 
made a concert tour to Switzerland for 
propaganda purposes. The program in- 
cluded works of Rossini, Martucci, Res- 
pighi, Tomasini, Saint-Saéns, Dukas and 
Elgar, and the symphony “La Sposa 
Venduta” by Smetana. 

Luisa Tetrazzini continues to con- 
tribute her art to our war benefits and 
patriotic organizations. She is receiving 
enthusiastic praise in the press. 

Columbus Day was commemorated in 
all cities of Italy not only by public 
meetings and manifestations of good 
feeling for the United States and Presi- 


dent Wilson, but also by a performance | 


at the Scala of “Don Pasquale” and the 
“Carillon Magico.” On this occasion all 
the Allied military commanders and the 
prefect of Milan were present. In the 
hall of the Royal Conservatory a very 
successful vocal and instrumental con- 
cert had been organized by the Y. M. 
C. A. The assisting artists were Amer- 
ican and English singers, the Lyric Band 
and an impromptu orchestra formed of 
American soldiers. A large number of 
the Allied soldiers and a vast audience 
attended this performance. 
ALFREDO CARLOTTI. 





LETZ QUARTET IN ATLANTA 





Appears in Club Course—Revival of 
Christmas Caroling Planned 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 1.—The second 
concert of the Series Intime of the At- 
lanta Music Study Club took place Tues- 
day night in Egleston Mernorial Hall, 
when the Letz Quartet appeared before 
an appreciative audience. 

The Christmas Carolers met Monday 
afternoon in Cable Hall te discuss plans 
for singing carols in the business district 
during the holidays to secure funds for 
the Georgia Children’s Home Society. 
W. E. Arnaud addressed the meeting 
and made several suggestions. It was 
decided not only to invade the business 
districts, but also to follow the old Eng- 
lish custom of singing at night, in gay 
costume, under windows where a candle 
has been placed. 


Mrs. E. D. Barrett, chairman of the music 
department of the College Park Woman’s 
Club, was responsible for an _ interesting 
program in the chapel of Cox College on 
Wednesday afternoon. Captain Joseph Mc- 
Clain, of Fort McPherson, gave an address 
on “The National Element in Music.” There 
were songs by Mrs. James Whitten; a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Music, a Human Necessity in 


Modern Life,” by Mrs, Barrett, and ballads 
and negro melodies by Solon Drukenmiller, 
with John O’Donnelly as accompanist. 


L. K. 8. 





MUSIC IN THE CAPITAL 





Educational Course Opened by Dam- 
rosch Forces—Other Events 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 30.—The 
Washington Society of Fine Arts opened 
its educational course of orchestral con- 
certs with the New York Symphony, 
under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch, in a Beethoven program. Mr. 
Damrosch prefaced each number with a 
few remarks of the composition as to 
its themes, motif and construction. 

The Takoma Park “Community Sing” 
resumed activities last week, the occa- 
sion taking the form of a Thanksgiving 
and anniversary program. A feature of 
the evening was the appearance of a de- 
tachment of seventy-five soldiers from 
the Bliss Electrical School in camp and 
home songs, under the leadership of 
James Dyre. Others who contributed to 
the program were Dr. A. O. Penny, Mrs. 
E. Clyde Shade, Mrs. J. M. Sylvester, 
Mrs. E. M. Seaman and a String Quar- 
tet from the Washington Missionary 
College, under the direction of Mrs. F. 
T. Stratton. 

An encouraging feature of the report 
of the president, Mrs. C. O. Townsend, 
was that the Takoma Park “Community 
Sing” has become self-supporting, which 
demonstrates what can be accomplished 
by encouraging everybody to sing. 


Mary Helen Howe, soprano, was the prin- 
cipal soloist at the musical evening of Grant 
Circle of the G. A. R., when she was heard 
in songs of the Allies, 6ld songs and recent 
patriotic songs of American composers. 
Others who assisted on the program were 
Frances Burgess, Earl Sangston, Evelyn 
Lewis, Agnes Walters, and Willard Howe. 

Those who contributed to the recent pro- 
gram of the Friday Morning Music Club were 


Winston displayed fine tone coloring and 
technique and Miss Larking charmed ‘with 
the mellowness of her tone. Miss Jones in- 
troduced the song cycle, ‘‘Les Heures” of 
Augusta Holmes, which was highly appre- 
ciated. W. H. 





DAMROSCH IN BALTIMORE 





New York Symphony Opens Fourth 
Season with Heifetz as Soloist 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 26.—The Sym- 
phony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, gave its first con- 
cert of the local series, the fourth sea- 
son in Baltimore, before a large audi- 
ence at the Lyric last night. Beethoven 
was the symphonic offering, No. 7 being 
read with individuality that gained the 
approval of the hearers. An Andante 
and Scherzo from the Debussy Quartet 
for strings added a touch of novelty, and 
the presentation of these charming com- 
positions was a credit to conductor and 
players. Jascha Heifetz was the soloist 
and in the interpretation of the Second 
Bruch Concerto disclosed his lofty art 
in which purity of style and repose were 
strongly apparent. Needless to state, 
his playing met with a storm of applause 
lasting many minutes. As a mark of 
honor to the Belgian King, Mr. Dam- 
rosch extended the printed program with 
two additional numbers—Arthur de 
Greef’s transcriptions of two old Flem- 
ish folk-songs. 


Arthur Newstead, pianist and member of 
the teaching staff at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, gave his annual recital at the Peabody 
on Nov. 29. Each new appearance of this 
artist is marked with interest, progress be- 
ing noticeable in the broader development 
technically and intellectually. The reading 
of the Mozart Fantasie in C Minor and the 
colossal B Minor Sonata of Liszt, and a 
group of Debussy and Chopin works demon- 
strated the broad comprehension of the artist. 
Colorful manipulation and dynamic contrasts 
with a feeling for rhythmic valuation mark 
some of the qualifications possessed by this 
admirable player. y... oa 
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CREATORE’S OPERA 
OPENS WITH “AIDA” 


Greek Evans as ‘“ Amonasro” 
Makes a Remarkable Début 
in Brooklyn Premiére 





Giuseppe Creatore, famous as_ the 
most gymnastic of bandmasters, revealed 
himself in his more dignified and austere 
réle of impresario and conductor on 
Monday night, Dec. 2, in the Montauk 
Theater, Brooklyn. It was the opening 
of the Creatore Grand Opera Company’s 


season, which, if fortune favors, will last 
through the ‘winter and includes stops 
in many towns east of Kansas City. 
Despite inevitable crudities, the per- 
formance of “Aida” on this occasion had 
a spirit of sincerity and a dash which 
merited the applause of a_ well-filled 
auditorium. And Mr. Creatore deserves 
the thanks of the American public for 
having made possible the début of Greek 
Evans, a native baritone, who on his 
first appearance on any operatic stage 
measured fully to the standards that 
obtain, or should obtain, in this country’s 
leading opera house. As Amonasro Mr. 
Evans displayed the histrionic qualities 
of a veteran in the craft. His voice, 
hitherto known only to audiences of the 
motion picture palaces of upper Broad- 
way, is remarkable for its sonority and 
mellow quality. He porns ee it with ease 
and pel soe and, employing the most 
legitimate artistic methods, constitutes 
himself a dominating figure whenever he 
holds the stage. It will be an unhappy 
circumstance indeed if this conspicuous 
talent must travel the long trail via 
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Milano and Buenos Ayres before it can 
be revealed under the auspices to which 
it is to-day entitled. 

Luisa Dardee, formerly of Mr. Gallo’s 
San Carlo Company, has sung Aida 
many times, and her performance Mon- 
day night was that of the well routined 
artist excellently adjusted to the dimen- 
sion of the production. Her top notes 
particularly had a fine ringing quality. 
Jeanne Gordon, a débutante, as Amneris, 
gave a highly creditable performance, 
and Alfredo Valenti—was it not Alfred 
Kaufmann in the days of Century 
opera?—provided an _ excellent High 
Priest.. Serge Zanco, as Rhadames, did 
not meet the standard set by his col- 
leagues. Other parts were taken by 
Virgilio de Watt as the king, Amadeo 
Baldi as a messenger and Elvira Arani 
as the Priestess. 





Lucy Gates Soloist at Concert of Troy 
Chromatic Club 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The Chromatic 
Club gave its first season concert last 
night in Music Hall, with Lucy Gates, 
soprano, as assisting artist. The club 
numbers were well selected and were 
played in a spirited manner, including 
selections from Grétry, Perilhou and 
Pierné, closing with the “Star- Spangled 
Banner.” Miss Gates was in good voice, 
her best numbers being “Una voce poco 
fa” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Green- 
wood Tree.” She added as encore the 
“Swiss Echo Song,” “A Song of India” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and a “Cuckoo 
Song.” Her accompaniments were played 


by a member of the orchestra. 
W. A. H. 





Bishop of Harrisburg Writes Effective 
Martial Song 


James Henry Darlington, Bishop of Har- 
risburg, Pa., has written a song, ‘“We’ll Be 
Going Home,” for which he has done both 
the text and the music. The song is martial 
in style, melodious, well harmonized and its 
directness of appeal ought to make it very 
popular. It is timely now that our troops 
will be sailing back to us from overseas, and 
it should present itself to many singers as 
a most useful composition at a time when 
the spirit of the hour is the thought of the 
return of our forces on land, or sea and in 
the air. 

The song is published by the Bryant Music 
Company, New York, for solo voice with 
piano accompaniment, and also for military 
band and orchestra. 





Votichenko Gives Thanksgiving Musi- 
cale 


Sacha Votichenko, virtuoso of the tym- 
panon, gave a novel Thanksgiving entertain- 
ment at the Hotel des Artistes, New York, 
last Wednesday evening. A number of Rus- 
sian folk-songs were sung, and Mr. Votich- 
enko played some of his compositions for the 
first time on this occasion, among them “The 
Hymn of Free Poland,” which is now being 
orchestrated. Among the invited guests were 
Ambassador Gerard, Lieutenant Armstrong, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Proctor. 


PITTSBURGH GREETS 
THE PHILADELPHIANS 


Two Programs by Stokowski 
Forces—City Had Busy 
Concert Week 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 30,—We have 
had few frills, some fancies, and a fad or 
two, and we have said “the season is up- 
on us,” but, as a matter of fact, the real 
season began on Monday night, when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra took us through 
uneventful Elgar, up to a morass of 
Tchaikovsky. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra began its 
series with two concerts, one Monday 
night, at the Syria Mosque, and the 
other on Tuesday afternoon, at the Nix- 
on Theatre. Christine Miller Clemson 
opened each concert with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” This was the first 
time concert-going Pittsburgh has heard 
this celebrated contralto for many 
months. Pittsburgh was glad to welcome 
both artist and orchestra. 





Mr. Stokowski conducted his orches-_ 


tra with even more skill than the pro- 
gram required. After all, three Elgar 
numbers and the Tchaikovsky Fourth do 
not make a “meaty” evening, there is 
still room for some “eau de vie.” One 
bright spot was Carlo Liten, the Belgian 
tragedian, who was magnificent. He vis- 
ualized “Carillon” and “Le Drapeau 
Belge” in a gripping way, and was ad- 
mirably supported by the orchestra. 
Large sized houses greeted the Philadel- 
phians, and a splendid spirit of cor- 
dially was manifested. 

On Monday afternoon Thomas Wilfred 
gave an exposition and recital of ancient 
lute music at the Twentieth Century 
Club. He sang and accompanied himself 
on the lute. His program dated back to 
the Eleventh Century, and included ex- 
amples of Danish, Alsatian and Eliza- 
bethian songs. It was a fascinating por- 
trayal of the medieval minnesingers. 

Thursday brought us two things we 
were thankful for, Thanksgiving and 
Schumann-Heink. They are both nation- 
al and local favorites. For the first time 
this season we have had an over-flow 
house, there were hundreds sitting on the 
stage and people standing in the gal- 
leries. Arthur Hackett, tenor, was the 
assisting artist. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s program was 
a varied one, from Bach to Gertrude 
Ross. Her singing of Luckstone’s “Lib- 
erty Shall Not Die” brought tremendous 
applause, and when she reached Oley 
Speak’s “When the Boys Come Home,” 
the entire house was on its feet, and re- 
mained standing to the end of the song. 

Arthur Hackett made an instantaneous 
impression. All the tenors in town were 
there to hear him, and when a local ten- 
or says a visiting tenor is good, he must 
be quite a singer. Mr. Hackett sang 
songs by Vanderpool. Salter. Gena 
Branscome and Mrs. Beach. He gave 
them voice and finish. Again we had two 
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accompanists, Katherine Hoffman playeq 
for Mme. Schumann-Heink, and Cay} 
Lamson supported Mr. Hackett. 

Yvette Guilbert brought us the “Chan. 
sons de France” on Friday night. She 
gave us miracie carols, Chansons dy 
Moyen Age, and modern songs. Some of 
the delectable songs smacked of the clois. 
ter, and a few were decidedly naive fo, 
Presbyterian Pittsburgh. Yvette Gui]. 
bert as a character painter is the great- 
est diseuse that has ever visited us. We 
hope she will be a yearly event. Emily 
Gresser was associate artist. She gave 
half a dozen violin numbers. May we be 
so bold as to ask the nomadic fiddlers jf 
there are no composers for the violin 
other than Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps? 
There are times when we poor people of 
the provinces get as tired of those two 
names as organ recital habitués get of 
Bach and Guilmant. Maurice Eisner, at 
the piano, gave the tonal tints to Yvette 
Guilbert’s word painting. 

H. B. G. 





Earle Tuckerman Soloist at Meeting of 
Century Theater Club 

At the meeting of the Century Theater 
Club at the Hotel Astor, New York, on Novy. 
22, Earle Tuckerman, baritone, scored ip 
three appearances. He sang Stickles’s “The 
Lass oO’ Killeau,” Florence Turner-Maley’s 
“I'd Send to Thee a Rose,” dedicated to him. 
Sanderson’s ‘“‘Captain Mac’” and _ Brans- 
combe’s “At the Postern Gate.” Ruth Emer. 
son was the accompanist. 
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| Right Road for Colin O’ More 
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Tenor Finds Teacher Here Who Gives Him Key to Proper 

Manner of Tone Emission—Many Students Think They 
‘Automatically”’ in Europe, He 
Says—No Need to Seek Musical “‘Atmosphere’’ Over Seas 


Can Acquire Knowledge ‘ 














\ HEN Colin O’More, American tenor, 
'Y was so loudly acclaimed on the oc- 
casion of his successful concert in Aeol- 
ian Hall on (ct. 19, the concert-giver 
typified the case of so many American 
students who, seeking an _ indefinable 
something, a kind of a “Ponce de Leon” 
in foreign countries, eventually find that 
which they have been seeking right here 
in the community in which they had 
grown up. 

Colin O’More, who is a native of Little 
Rock, Ark., and who to-day is soloist of 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, has rather suddenly come into well- 
deserved prominence by virtue of the ex- 
cellent utilization of his mellow tenor 
voice, his unusual] powers of artistic con- 


ception and his fine musicianship. It 
would seem that once an artist makes a 
beginning, things come his way in mul- 
tiple form. For after all the years of 
struggling ambition, Mr. O’More finds 
himself to-day in the enviable position of 
an artist who is rushed to meet his en- 
gagements. Besides starting on a South- 
ern and Western tour on Nov. 24, un- 
der the management of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, and being engaged for 
one of this season’s Metropolitan Sun- 
day night concerts, the tenor is continu- 
ing to book engagements for the rest of 
the season. 

When asked what brought about this 
sudden successful metamorphosis, Mr. 
O’More replied with an Irish twinkle of 
the eye and an amused twitching of the 
mobile mouth: ° 

“Well, you see, years ago I, as so many 
others, went to Europe; nay, I rushed 
there, subconsciously expecting to find 
some omnipotent means of becoming a 
great singer and an artist almost invol- 
untarily. It would really seem as though 
nine out of every ten art disciples who 
go to Europe labor under the impression 
that if they can only get a dose of that 
‘atmosphere’ which they have been led to 
believe is to be found on the ‘other side’ 
in such plenty, they are sure to become 
great artists automatically, so to speak. 
And, honestly, I also was one of them. 
For years I studied with the best masters 
in Paris and later in London. Nor did I, 


after the first strange impressions had - 


worn off, sit down and loaf. Lord, how I 
did work! And as I am not an ingrate, I 
will frankly acknowledge that I profited 
considerably by the broadening influence 
which such a complete change of life in 
foreign countries always involves. Fur- 
thermore, I also acquired a very good 
knowledge of French and Italian. But 
withal, I really never seemed to get any- 
where. I sang a great deal, was up in 
the clouds most of the time, but never 
had any definite returns for my 
labor or money. And to think that 
after this Odyssey I was to find my 
fountain of artistic and vocal wisdom 
right here at home in_ the ‘shape 
of a one hundred per cent American, my 
teacher, Robert Hosea, who wasted no 
time on fostering any self-conscious state 
of exaltedness, but who nevertheless was 
the first to initiate me into the proper 
manner of tone emission for song.” 

In answer to an expression of surprise 


that so much superior efficiency over Eu- 
rope should be found in America, Mr. 
O’More replied with ardor: 

“Yes, you see, an artistic atmosphere 
undoubtedly exists in Europe. But the 
many excellent musicians who have been 
abroad have in the course of time trans- 
ported such atmosphere to this country 
and have disseminated it here. And here 
such atmospheric conditions are often 
enough effectively augmented by truly 
American aggressiveness, which proves 
such a valuable asset in the vocal studio. 
It is that which counts after all, when 
the student, or even the professional 
singer, is in the studio to improve his 
tone production. Artistic inspiration, of 
course, is all right. It is an essential 
factor that is rather congenital than ac- 
quired. But after all is said and done, a 
singer’s paramount asset is not so much 
his artistic mood as his voice. As Mr. 
Hosea is wont to say: 

“*No matter how artistic people may 
Say you are, you never can get any fur- 
ther than your tone will permit.’ ”’ 





2,000 AT JOHNSTOWN “SING” 


Notable Affair Result of Three Months’ 
Training by Genevieve Hapeman 


_ JOHNSTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 20.—As a fit- 

ting culmination to three months of com- 
munity singing, Johnstown residents 
united Sunday evening, Nov. 17, in a 
“Victory Service’ held in the Grand 
Theater. Two thousand persons packed 
the theater and many more were turned 
away before time to open the service. 
Short inspiring addresses were delivered, 
alternating with solos and chorus num- 
bers, both patriotic and popular camp 
songs being sung in ready response to 
Genevieve Hapeman’s splendid conduct- 
ing. The military interpretation of “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers” was a feature 
of the service. 

The successful community singing in 
this city is the result of the work of 
Genevieve J. Hapeman, who came back 
from the summer session of the Institute 
of Music Pedagogy at Northampton, 
Mass., where she had been interested in 
the course of community singing con- 
ducted by George Oscar Bowen, and 
started to make Johnstown sing. With 
the hearty co-operation of Joseph A. 
Colin, manager of the Grand Opera 
House, and with an illustrated slide of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” Miss Hape- 
man held “sings” at each performance. 
By whistling and singing, the audience 
joined in learning choruses of “Mr. Zip- 
Zip-Zip,” “Over There” and “Keep the 
Home-Fires Burning,” concluding each 
“sing” with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
After their successful premiére, “sings” 
were continued twice each week until the 
theater was closed during the influenza 
epidemic. Some of the most popular 
numbers were “Pack Up Your Troubles,” 
“Building a Bridge to Berlin” and “Great 
Red Dawn.” 

As “sings” grew in popularity the work 





of marching-singing and camp songs was ~ 


added by Miss Hapeman to the military 
drill given at the Y. M. C. A. every week 
for the drafted boys before they were 
sent to camp. Special patriotic “sings” 
and “Liberty Song Services” were also 
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held at the time of the regular Sunday 
evening services at the Presbyterian 
Church, at which Civil War songs, pres- 
ent war, camp and patriotic songs were 
sung with splendid responses. 





MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Great Lakes Quintet, Clubs and Pianist 
Provide Week’s Programs 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—Two  post- 
poned meetings of the Ladies’ Matinée 
Musicale have been held in thé past week. 
The organ section gave a program at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church on Nov. 12, 
when the Rev. Mr. Kistler read a paper 
on “Organ Music from a Minister’s Point 
of View.” Organ numbers were played 
by Mrs. Howard Clippinger and Carrie 
Hyatt-Kennedy. 

On Nov. 13 a program was given in 
Hallenbeck Hall by Mrs. Glenn Frier- 
mood, Leona Wright, Jean Harter, Ella 
Schroeder and Dorothy Knight, with 
Adolph H. Schellschmidt, ’cellist, assist- 
ing. The Thanksgiving program sched- 
uled for No. 20 is postponed owing to the 
ban placed, for the second time, on all 
public meetings. 

The Harmonic Club opened the season 
on Nov. 17 in Hallenbeck Hall, when ex- 
cerpts from Cadman’s “Shanewis” were 
given. Those appearing on the program 
were Mrs. Everton, Mrs. James Moag, 
Mrs. Carl] Lucas, Charlotte Lieber, Jessie 
Lewis, Mildred Barrett, Ruth Murphy, 
Dorothy Knight and Mrs. Howard Clip- 
pinger. 

In her piano recital given on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 14, at Hallenback Hall, 
Mrs. Arthur G. Monninger won the ad- 
miration of an enthusiastic gathering for 
her well selected and finely interpreted 
program. 

The Great Lakes Quintet, Herman Fel- 
ber, first violin; Carl Taffhauer, second 
violin; Robert Dolejski, viola; Walter 
Brauer, ’cello, and John Doane, piano, 
presented a program of chamber music 
on Nov. 16 at Caleb Mills Hall. The pro- 
gram, embracing quintets by Arensky, 
Grieg and Dohnanyi, proved a musical 
treat to the audience. Preceding the con- 
cert the young musicians were honor 
guests at a dinner given by the Men 
Musicians’ Club at the secretes - : 





PITTSBURGH HEARS HAYDNS 





Local Organization Gives Opening Con- 
cert of Season 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., Nov. 22. — The 
Haydn Choral Union, under the baton 
of John Colville Dickson, gave its first 
concert of the season on Thursday night. 
The Haydn organization, while not as old 
as some of the others, has done some 
most commendable work. The soloists 
at this concert were Sol Morcossen, vio- 
linist, of Cleveland, and Marie Sybert, 
soprano. The Union gave two groups of 
choral works, including a Sousa composi- 
tion and Chadwick’s “Here Comes the 
Flag.” Sol Marcossen played two major 
numbers and a variety of smaller pieccs. 
Miss Sybert sang a program of songs 
in English. Elizabeth Waddell, prob- 
ably the best of the younger accom- 
panists in Pittsburgh, was the accom- 
panist. 

Pittsburgh is getting ready for an “Amer- 
ican and Allied War Exposition.” Music is 
to be featured in the form of local choruses 
and orchestras, with many prominent solo- 
ists assisting. H. B. G. 





Sunday Choral Recitals at Columbia 


Columbia University yesterday announced 
the inauguration, on the first Sunday in De- 
cember, of a series of choral recitals by a 
semi-professional choir at the conclusion of 
chapel services which are held late in the 
afternoon. Between forty and fifty picked 
singers, the men soloists selected from New 
York churches and the women from schools 
of the university, will give a program of 
educational and religious music of the vari- 
ous schools from Palestrina to the modern 
Russian school. The Columbia University 
Chorus, which has been temporarily sus- 
pended because of the university’s war ac- 
tivities, probably will resume practice next 
week. 
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ST. PAUL WELCOMES 
OBERHOFFER FORCES 


First Concert of Season, with 
Elman as Soloist, 
Pleases 


ST. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 22.—The first 
symphony concert of the season was given 
last evening in the Auditorium by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, with Mischa El- 
man as soloist. An audience truly appre- 
ciative of this body of players and their 
distinguished leader, all of them hundred 
per cent Americans and artistic beyond 
cavil, gave vociferous expression to their 
Sincere admiration. The lifting of the 
strain of the war was noticeable in the 
holiday atmosphere. The only backward 
glance the program builder had allowed 
was the national hymns of the Allies, 
America, England, I'rance, Belgium and 
Italy. The anthems were played with 
fine feeling and spiritual urge. 

The Kalinnikoff Symphony No, 2 in A 
echoed the songs and dances of Russia 
with an impression of color and of vivid 
contrast. 

The impressionistic character of the 
program was further emphasized in two 
movements, the Scherzo and Andantino, 
from Debussy’s Quartet for Strings, Op. 
10, orchestrated by Mr. Oberhoffer, and 





in two orchestral poems, “Hiver-Prin- 
temps,” by Ernest Bloch. 
Mischa Elman’s part in _ Lalo’s 


“Symphonie Espagnole” for violin and 
orchestra was tonally ravishing and tem- 
peramentally vivid. He was wildly ap- 
plauded and played two encores. 

Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, and 
George Klass, violinist, with Carrie Zum- 
bach Bliss as accompanist, appeared in 
oint recital before the Schubert Club 

ednesday afternoon in Junior Pioneer 
Hall. Aurelia Wharry had arranged 
the concert, which was pronounced thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Mrs. Bibb’s fresh 
voice, clear and direct in emission, her 
intelligent selection of songs to suit its 
temper, and a manner contagiously cheer- 
ful, made her an attractive figure. Two 
groups of songs, widely different in con- 
tent, constituted her offering. They were 
the aria “Il Capro e la Capretta,” from 
Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro”; Weckerlin’s 
“Dormez-vous,” “La Bateliére” and 
“Paris est au Roi”; “Shepherd, Thy De- 
meanor Vary,” Brown; “Have You Seen 
But the White Lily Grow,” a song of the 
time of James I; “The Dashing Young 
Sergeant,” Bishop; “Fétes Galantes,” 
Reynaldo Hahn; “La Belle du Roi,” 
Augusta Holmes; “A Sea Poem,” Frank 
Bibb; “Canterbury Bells,” Maurice Bos- 
ley; “My Menagerie” and “Nipponese 
Sword Song,” Fay Foster. 

George Klass’s fine musicianship showed 
itself in a tone which was delightful to listen 
to in Debussy’s “En Bateau,” the Schubert 
“Ave Maria,” a “Russian Dance” by Rach- 
maninoff, Elman’s arrangement of a “Tango” 
by Albeniz, and Weber’s Second Waltz. 


F. L. C. B. 
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HANDEL, MOZART AND MASTERS OF 


THE XVIIl AND EARLY XIX CEN- 
TURIES. Collected, edited and annotated 
by Joseph Bonnet. Vol. IIl. ‘‘Historical 
Organ-Recitals.”. (New York: G. Schir- 


mer.) 

And so we come to the third volume 
of M. Bonnet’s great series, this volume 
dealing with Handel first and going on 
through Mozart to Boély inclusive. It 
is, as were its two predecessors, a fund 
of beautiful music, which the great 
French organist-composer has prepared 
for us in his superlatively finished man- 
ner. Everything that has been said in 
praise of the first two volumes of this 


series is again applicable to this volume, 
for in it M. Bonnet gives us the ne plus 
ultra in Handel, Mozart and the other 
composers whom he has chosen as sig- 
nificant. 

Of Handel we have the Prelude and 
Fugue in F Minor and the Concerto in 
D, No. 10, with the Guilmant cadenzas; 
the wondrously serene air from the mas- 
ter’s Twelfth Concerto for strings is 
inserted here as the middle movement. 
What a movement! Louis - Claude 
d’Aquin (1694-1772) is represented by 
his ‘“‘Noél sur les Flates,”’ Lorraine mel- 
edies of the Yuletide; old Padre Mar- 
tini by his celebrated Gavotta in the 
Guilmant arrangement. Of J. L. Krebs, 
of whom the immortal Johann Sebas- 
tian said, ‘“‘He is the best Krebs (crab) 
in my Bach (brook),” we find a short 
Prelude and Fugue in C Major, Mo- 
zart’s Fantasia in F will be new to most 
musicians, who do not think of the Salz- 
burg genius as an organ composer. Yet 
this work, which M. Bonnet in his notes 
at the beginning of the volume tells us 
is well known in a four-hand piano ar- 
rangement, is a splendid one, compris- 
ing an Adagio, F Minor, 3/4, followed 
by an Allegro, F Major, common time, 
after which the F Minor portion re- 
turns. ‘ 

The English organ school is tcuched 
on in Samuel Wesley’s brief, but fas- 
cinating Gavotte. Then come some 
twenty pages devoted to the music of 
Alexander-Pierre-Francois Boély (1785- 
1858), which M. Bonnet calls “the 
best organ works in the first half of the 
nineteenth century.” Here is a name 
virtually unknown to the musical world; 
he was misunderstocd in his day, we are 
teld, and it is only to-day that we can 
appreciate him. M. Bonnet quotes 
Saint-Saéns as saying that Boély worked 
with the Gregorian melodies as Bach 
with the German chorales, and that he 
(Saint-Saéns) places him, because of 
his collection of Noéls of the sixteenth 
century harmonized for the _ organ, 
among the greatest musicians. The 
works of Boély included here are Pre- 
lude on the Gregorian song, “Pange 
lingua,” Three Preludes on Three 


Christmas Carols (sixteenth century), 
an Andante con moto, quite a@ la Men- 
delssohn, and a Fantasie and Fugue in 
B Flat. This last named work is a 
masterpiece and we hope that it will 
soon be known in. America, where we 
feel almost certain its existence has not 
even been recognized. 

In his notes M. Bonnet laments that 
there was nothing of Beethoven to in- 
clude. We hope in his later volumes he 
will not forget the extraordinary 
“Choralevorspiele” of Brahms, of whose 
organ music th2 world knows about as 
little as it does that Boély was an organ 
composer of importance. 

* %* * 


EARLY ENGLISH HARPSICHORD MUSIC. 
Revived for Piano by Alec Rowley. Two 
Divertimentinos. By James Hook. ‘An 
Ayre and March.”’ By Jeremiah Clarke. 
(London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


This lovely :old harpsichord music 
written in England in the eighteenth 
century has in Mr. Rowley a very able 
musician to bring it back to life. He 
has translated the two Hook Diverti- 
mentinos and the Clarke “Ayre and 
March” into pianoforte terms delight- 
fully and deserves high praise. They 
are, of course, not difficult to play. Mr. 
Rowley has looked after the pedalling, 
fingering, phrasing, etc., all excellently. 

This music is at turns @ la Mozart 
and Haydn. The first divertimentino 
sounds like the main theme of one of 
Mozart’s piano sonatas. In fine it is 
music of singular beauty, music written 
in the idiom of that day, when all who 
wrote music wrote the kind of music 
that reached its zenith in Mozart and 


Haydn. 
BS * a 
EARLY ENGLISH SONATINAS. Revived 
for Piano by Aléc Rowley. Vol. I: Sonatina 


Sonatina in G. 


in C. By W. Duncombe. 

By T. Attwood. Sonatina in C. By C. H. 

Wilton. Vol. Il: Sonatina in G, Sonatina 

in D. By James Hook. Vol. III: Sonatina 

in G. By M. Camidge. Sonatina in C. 

By John Jones. (London: Winthrop Rog- 

ers, Ltd.) 

Here Mr. Rowley has done similar 
work with early English  sonatinas. 


These.are very simple to play and will 
unquestion*bly be used in teaching. The 
two Hock Sonatinas are respectively in 
two and three movements. A first move- 
ment marked “moderately fast” and a 
Finale “fast” comprise the Camidge 
sonatina, while John Jones’s Sonatina in 
C has a first movement “Brightly,” a 


slow “Sicilian” and a third movement 
marked “In Minuet Time.” 
k * oe 


FANTASY STUDIES FOR THE SECOND 
YEAR. Parts II and III. By Alec Rowley, 
Op. 13. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


These pieces are evidently teaching 
material, intentionally composed. They 
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pretation. 
He gets every drop of good out of a song.’’ 


Address 607 W. 137th St., N. Y. 
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are musicianly; unimportant as they 
may be from a creative viewpoint, they 
will supply a need, as each piece is 
planned to develop a certain phase of 
piano playing. The names of the pieces 
are “The Old Abbey,” “To Summer,” 
“The Lily Garden,” “Invention,” “Punch 
and Judy,” “Country Dance,” “The 
Cloud Fairy,” “The Shepherd Boy,” 
“Falling Snow,” “Mistress Prudence,” 
“Morris Dance,” Caprice (is this pur- 
posely an echo of the Chopin “Butterfly” 
étude?), Fantasy, Waltz and “Horn- 
pipe.” All these pieces are in the first 


two grades. 
* * * 


“MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE.’’ By James G. 
MacDermid. (Chicago: Published by the 
Composer.) 


Mr. MacDermid’s latest sacred song 
is one for Thanksgiving and it is most 
timely. Of this song, which is a fitting 
companion to his many successes, we 
would say that it is a sacred song with 


operatic affinities. By which we mean 
that the main theme bears a distinct re- 
lationship to the bird-call in the “Wald. 
weben” of Mr. Wagner’s “Siegfried” and 
the pi mosso portion in A Flat reca| 
the “Depuis le Jour” of M. Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” All of which does not inter. 
fere at all with Mr. MacDermid’s hay- 
ing written a most effective and enjoy- 
able song in “Make a Joyful Noise” 
High and low keys are issued. 
A. W. K. 
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Stamford Club Presents Rosalie Mill; 
and Salvatore de Stefano 


STAMFORD, CONN., Nov. 26.—In its firs; 
concert of the season, the Schubert Club pre- 
sented Rosalie Miller, soprano, and Salvatore 


mt 


de Stefano, harpist, in recital. The progra 
was’ splendidly chosen, and both artists 
earned an ovation. Helen Smith was at the 
piano in place of Frank La Forge and sh, 
contributed much to the success of the ocx 


sion. 
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| Bringing Idealism Into the Studio 

| Herbert Witherspcon’s Ideals Crystallized Into a Practical In- 

stitution—War Has Done Something to Give American 
Students Different Ideas of a Career, He Believes— 
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| An Artist’s Equipment—His Assistants 
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66 PRACTICAL idealist” is a term 
which can be applied to few per- 
One of them is Herbert Wither- 
spoon, well-known teacher and basso, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. During his great successes 
as one of the most artistic and talented 
singers of our operatic stage, years be- 
fore he took up teaching, Mr. Wither- 
spoon had ideals; but at that time they 
were only theories. They have now crys- 
tallized into a practical, well established 
institution. 

As interpreted by Mr. Witherspoon, an 
institution is not a school or an estab- 
lishment, but a system of laws. In other 
words, his vocal studio embodies his 
ideals. It is a means of preparing fin- 
ished artists for whatever career they 
may elect, whether in concert, opera or 


cratorio; but it is in no sense a school, 
with a humdrum routine or regular cur- 
riculum. It has none of the dry, set, 
metronomic, soulless methods of many of 
the modern schools, yet it more than 
covers all the essential points which have 
heretofore been thought obtainable only 
in these schools. 

Mr. Witherspoon’s outlook is_ broad, 
even comprehensive. He knows what a 
man needs for an artistic career, and it 
is his endeavor to supply those needs. 
The whole organization is under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Witherspoon, who 
exercises the greatest care in helping 
to build the careers of his pupils. 

“It may seem trite to blame the war 
for another change that is taking place,” 
Mr. Witherspoon remarked recently, 
“but I really feel that the great conflict 
has done something toward giving the 
American student a different idea of a 
career. He seems to take everything, his 
career included, with more seriousness 
than heretofore; and as he is in a more 
receptive mood, it is easier to show and 
prove to him what is involved in being 
an artist. 

“There is no short cut to art. I want 
very much to show the American vocal 
student that he must have what has 
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always, in Europe, been considered abso- 
lutely necessary—that is, a musical edu- 
cation, not merely a voice. Certainly 
good voice production is the chief re- 











Herbert Witherspoon, Noted Vocal 
Teacher and Basso of New York 


quirement for success, but do not feel 
that if you have good vocal production 
you are ready for grand opera, oratorio 
or concert, for you are not. You must 
have many other accomplishments, which 
cannot be learned, or at least assimi- 
lated, in a few months’ time, and these 
requirements are equal in importance 
to the voice itself and should be given 
separate study. Just as much time, 
thought and hard work should be devoted 
to them as to the voice itself. 

“With correct tone emission and vowel 
formation should go clear diction in 
English and every other language chosen 
as a medium, impeccable rhythm, care- 
ful use of rubato, comprehensive phras- 
ing and, above all, judicious breath con- 
trol. To my mind, breath control is the 
all-essential, since it is the fundamental 
basis of all control of the voice. 


Artistic Requisites 


“Furthermore, an artist should know 
several languages, so that he may not 
only prcnounce correctly. but know what 
he is singing about. That is why I 
have engaged Vito Padula to give les- 
sons in Italian and Mlle. Margel and 
Mlle. de Ginsheim to give instruction in 
French to those who wish to study lan- 
guages at a minimum rate. I consider 
all my departments, outside of the voice, 
of equal importance, and give each of 
them the same attention. When a pupil 
tells me he has decided on church music 
or oratorio as his ultimate aim, I urge 
a répertoire and training which will pre- 
pare him for just that. Fortunately I 
have been able to obtain the services of 
Dr. Arthur Mees, who besides being the 
conductor of the Worcester Festival, is 
in a class by himself in the oratorio 
branch of a singer’s education. Dr. 
Mees will give a series of lectures 


throughout the season, about six in 
number. 

“Again I am fortunate in being able 
to announce a series of lectures by the 
eminent critic of the New York Sun, 
William J. Henderson. 

“For my operatic pupils there is a 
class in acting, under the direction of 
Jacques Coini, who has been so success- 
ful with the operatic productions pre- 
sented at the Park Theater by the So- 
ciety of American Singers. 

“For pupils who require instruction in 
sight-reading and analysis there are 
classes under the direction of George 
Wedge. Edith Griffing is in charge of 
the practice coaching. 

“My departmental studio, as I call it, 

is entirely in my personal care. As I 
have not the time to give every pupil a 
lesson every day, Graham Reed assists 
me.” 
Mr. Witherspoon is not only an artis- 
tic person, but a practical as well. He 
practises what he preaches and lives his 
theories, thus demonstrating their 
soundness. 

What his pupils have accomplished 
and what they represent in the field of 
music are the best criteria of his work. 
Florence Hinkle, who has not yet ap- 
peared on the operatic stage, although 
she has received many offers, is one of 


the most gifted sopranos appearing in 
this country to-day. In the operatic 
field he has prepared such well-known 
artists as Mabel Garrison, whose past 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and whose singing and interpre- 
tation of seven leading roles at Ravinia 
Park this year will be long remembered; 
Lucy Gates, another coloratura soprano, 
who since studying with Mr. Wither- 
spoon has appeared successfully with 
the Society of American Singers this 
season as Antonia in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and in the title réle of “Maid- 
Mistress”; Merle Alcock, Lambert Mur- 
phy, Olive Kline and Dicie Howell. 

Walter Greene, Carl Formes and John 
Quine, three excellent baritones, all 
trained by Mr. Witherspoon, are heard 
in concert and appeared during the en- 
tire season at the Park Theater with the 
Society of American Singers, who also 
engaged the services of Mary Kent, con- 
tralto. Mr. Greene’s first New York 
recital took place Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 21, at Aolian Hall. and Mr. Quine’s 
later in the season. Mr. Formes is leav- 
ing New York to sing leading réles with 
the Scala Opera Company for the entire 
1918-19 season, and Miss Kent is another 
member of this company. 

Mr. Witherspoon has a number of 
cther pupils whose careers he is guiding. 





THREE MUSICAL EVENTS 
MARK MINNEAPOLIS’ WEEK 


Elman and Campbell Soloists at Pair of 
Orchestral Concerts—Piano Re- 
cital by Glenn Gunn 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 26.—A 
concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mischa Elman as solo- 
ist; a popular concert, with Finlay 
Campbell, the returned Canadian sol- 
dier, assisting, and the introductory re- 


cital appearance of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
pianist, marked the high points in Min- 
neapolis music during the past week. 
The first of these gave Conductor 
Emil Oberhoffer an opportunity to re- 
veal his conception of the Russian Kal- 
innikoff’s Symphony, No. 2, in A, which 
displayed well the color and rhythmical 
charm of the composer’s happy mood. 
A sympathetic ally was Mischa Elman, 
who showed his wizard-like gifts and 
highly developed art in the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnol.” The two encore num- 
bers, a Gluck “Largo” and “Waltz- 
Minuet” of Hummel, concluded the sec- 
ond part of the program, which was 
given over entirely to the violinist’s 
numbers. Mr. Oberhoffer’s orchestra- 
tion of two movements of Debussy’s 
String Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10, met 
with favor, as did also Bloch’s two 
orchestral poems, “Hiver-Printemps.” 
On Sunday’s popular program Fin- 
lay Campbell, the Canadian baritone, 
made his first public appearance since 
his return from fifteen months in the 
trenches. The uniform, its limp left 
sleeve, a slightly halting step—these 
brought the first welcoming applause 
from the 2000 persons. Later, in the 
singing of a Handel aria and an aria 
from “Samson,” his rich, expressive 
voice gained a no less demonstrative 
response. “She Alone Charmeth My 
Sadness” from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba” was sung in English. Each pro- 
grammed number was encored. The or- 
chestral part of the program featured 
Victor Kolar’s Symphonic Suite, “Amer- 
icana,” which constituted a satisfactory 
principal number. The “Triumphal 
March” from “Aida” and the Glazounoff 
orchestration of Chopin’s “Military 
Polonaise” were imbued with an air of 
formal rejoicing. The “Danse Macabre” 
of Saint-Saéns was played effectively by 
the orchestra and Guy Woodard, the new 
concertmaster. A lighter mood was en- 
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couraged by the overture to “Fra Di- 
avolo” and a waltz movement from the 
ballet, “Naila,” of Delibes. 
The appearance of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, pianist, orchestral conductor and 
erstwhile critic. was notable for several 
reasons. It introduced a fine verformer 
imbued with unusual scholarly attain- 
ments, and made known the unfamiliar 
Liszt suite, “Years of Pilgrimage,” in 
nine movements, pianistically interest- 
ing, but of tiresome length. A group 
of modern compositions included two by 
John Carpenter, “Polonaise Americaine” 
and an Impromptu; a “Legend,” by Ros- 
siter Cole, and Ravel’s “Play of the 
Waters.” The Bach-Liszt Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor and Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B Minor showed adequate technique 
and musicianly phrasing and gave sat- 
isfaction to the audience. The recep- 
tion was hearty and the applause fol- 
lowing each group registered cordial 
hospitality to the artist’s endeavors. 
yr. L. C. B. 


Student of Miller Vocal Art-Science 
Wins Church Position in Competition 


Patton, 





Fred the rising young American 


bass-baritone, has just been engaged as solo- 
ist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
succeeding Frederick Martin, the noted bass. 
Mr. Patton won the appointment in compe- 
tition with many prominent New York bari- 
tones and basses, as the position is one of 
the most important of New York’s churches. 
The engagements booked thus far this sea- 
son for Mr. Patton prophesy a busy winter 


in the concert and oratorio field. Mr. Patton 
is a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent- 
instructor of Miller Vocal Art-Science. 
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CLEVELAND CHARMED BY NOTED VOCALISTS 


Galli-Curci, Robeson and Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander Heard in 
Recitals 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 22.—Three 
brilliant vocal recitals have marked the 
first week of the music season. Mme. 
Galli-Curci sang in Gray’s Armory to a 
larger audience than was ever before 
gathered in the big auditorium, since 
even the window ledges had been secured 
by outside listeners, and favored by the 
warm evening they doubtless got their 
share of the treat offered by the popular 
coloratura. Three arias and many songs 


composed the program. Homer Samuels 
appeared as ee Tey and composer. 
His song, “The Little White Boat,” 
achieved much success. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander opened the 
season of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
at the Knickerbocker Theater. As a 
former resident of Cleveland and member 
of the club, her popularity here is im- 
mense. In a program that contained 
many interesting novelties, Mme. Alex- 
ander won great success with “Six Songs 
of Revolutionary Days,” the first three, 
composed by Francis Hopkinson, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, hav- 
ing been admired in their day as credit- 
able efforts of a citizen of the new na- 
tion. They are charming for their quaint 
beauties. Four Russian songs, of grip- 
ping appeal, and four unhackneyed songs 
by Buzzi-Peccia, Horsman, Henschel and 
Huerter, with a group of patriotic songs 
to close, rounded out a program rarely 
excelled in intrinsic interest and artistic 
presentation. 

A recital by Lila Robeson at the Mu- 
seum of Art drew another enthusiastic 
audience, glad to do honor to a Cleveland 
artist. Miss Robeson’s new contract at 
the Metropolitan Opera House allows her 
greater freedom for concert work than 
those of past years, and this is appre- 
ciated in her home city, which has not 
heard her in recital for many years. Her 
superb mezzo-soprano was heard in a 
Handel aria, a group of French songs by 


Fourdrain, Paulin and d’Ambrosio, sung 
with much delicacy and finish; a group of 
American songs headed by an effective 
excerpt from Cadman’s opera “Sha- 
newis,” “The Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman,” and ended with “Songs of the 
Hour,” by Fay Foster, Gena Brans- 
combe, Hilliam and McHugh. 

A special vesper service at Calvary 
Church celebrated the closing of Henry 
Treat Upton’s fifteen years of service as 
director of this choir. Mr. Upton, a 
member of the faculty of Oberlin Musical 
Conservatory, has been identified with 
the best musical interests of Cleveland. 
All members of his chorus choir who 
have been a part of it during the past 
fifteen years joined in presenting an 
elaborate program at the farewell serv- 
ice, which was followed by a reception to 
Mr. Upton in the parish house. Mr. 
Upton’s successor is Charles T. Ferry, a 
Cleveland composer and organist. 





SCOTCH MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE 


Hear Songs of the Highlands—Children 
Join in Marching-Singing Parade 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 22.—A series of 
concerts, arranged by the Parish House 
Guild of the Highlands, brought to 
Louisville for its first attraction the 
MacGregor Concert Company. An audi- 
ence of encouraging size greeted the art- 
ists at Advent Hall, and there was every 
indication of appreciation and pleasure, 
for the singers and players were recalled 
many times. Dr. Harry S. Musson pref- 
aced the concert by stating that the 
series was not a church enterprise, but 
was being given to create an interest in 
music in the Highlands. 


The second lecture-recital given by Cor- 
neille Overstreet, pianist, at her studio on 
Tuesday afternoon, brought out an audience 
that filled every available bit of space and 
applauded the artist heartily. Miss Over- 
street’s theme was “Some Beautiful Things 
in Music,” and her illustrations embraced 
César Franck’s “Chorale,” Beethoven’s ‘‘Pas- 
toral Sonata,” the Grieg Sonata in E Minor 
(with Charles Letzler, violinist, assisting), 
and Tchaikovsky’s arrangement of the An- 
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dante Cantabile from the Fifth Symphony. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the great Victory Parade on Saturday was 
the singing division composed of the school 
children of Louisville. An unusual program 
had been prepared by Caroline Bourgard, 
music supervisor. The huge mass of singing 
children was greeted with cheers and en- 
thusiasm at every point passed by the parade. 

H. P. 





ISADORA DUNCAN’S ACTIVITIES 


Interpretation of Chopin Funeral March 
Makes Special Appeal to Paris 


News has come from Paris regarding 
the activities of Isadora Duncan. To- 
gether with her accompanist, Walter 
Morse Rummel, the American composer, 
she has given generously of her art, 
whenever the demand has come. Strange 
as it may seem, in these days when one 
would expect audiences to demand the 
light and joyful rather than the sombre, 
the one number on the program which 
has been repeated many times by re- 
quest is the Funeral March of Chopin., 


On this side of the Atlantic the six young 
Duncan dancers and George Copeland, pian- 
ist, are also finding this same number one 
of the most successful of their programs. 
After a successful series of appearances at 
the Booth Theater in New York they appear 
in Springfield, Mass., Dec. 2; Fitchburg, Dec. 
3; Poughkeepsie, Dec. 10; Johnstown, the 
12th; Pittsburgh Art Society, the 13th; 
Washington, the 15th, and Philadelphia, the 
16th. 





Florence Hinkle Appears with Sandby in 
Native County 


LANCASTER, Pa., Nov. 23.—When Florence 
Hinkle sang at the Fulton Opera House last 
night, she was heard publicly for the first 
time in her native county, and scored a 
great success. Miss Hinkle’s appearance 
marked the opening of the Fulton Opera 
House: Concert Course for this season. 
Among the numbers on Miss. Hinkle’s 
program were Moussorgsky’s ‘‘The Magpie,” 
the aria from “La Bohéme” and “The Mes- 
sage” by Blazejeewicz. With her was Her- 
man Sandby, ’cellist, substituting for Salva- 
tore de Stefano, who was ill. 

Mr. Sandby’s offerings were well received. 
Two which especially pleased the audience 
were a Spanish dance and “The Swan” 
(Saint-Saéns). Charles Albert Baker accom- 
panied both the soloists. 2. Cc. 





Lecture by Effa Ellis Perfield on Musi- 
cal Education 


Effa Ellis Perfield gave an interesting talk 
on the scientific presentation of music re- 
cently at the Kirpal-Lindorff School of Mu- 
sic. She spoke on the great need in general 
educational work as well as in music study, 
of correlating eye, ear and touch, and of 
teaching the pupil to “see” music when he 
hears it and to “hear’’ music when he sees 
{t. Mothers and children received a lesson 
in rhythm, melody and harmony. To meet 
the demands for this work, this school is 
organizing a class for mothers, one for be- 
ginners, one for pupils who have already 
studied music, and one special class for high 
school students who need study in harmony 
from a creative standpoint. 





Fine Trio of Artists Begin Brooklyn 
Mundell Series 


The first Mundell morning of the season 
at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, recently, 
proved an interesting affair, musically and 
socially. An attractive program featured 
Aurore La Croix, pianist, who was heard on 
this occasion for the first time in Brooklyn; 
Maurice Dambois, ‘cellist, and Elizabeth 
King, soprano, of the Mundell Choral Club. 
Miss: La Croix played Chopin’s Ballade in F 
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Minor, the Weber-Liszt “Slumber Song’ 
and as a modern touch, a Serenade by 
Blanchet and Debussy’s “Jardins sous }, 
Pluie.” She displayed marked talent, pla 
ing with splendid technique and warm fee). 
ing. Mrs. King’s work is well known 
Brooklyn, and her pleasing voice and dain, 
interpretations were much enjoyed. Mr 
Dambois was appreciated in the Aria b, 
Bach, Boellmann’s “Variations Symph: 
niques,” Glazounoff’s “Sérénade Espagnol; 
and his own “Vieille Chanson” and “Danss 
L. T. Gruenberg accompanied the ’cellist ab) 
and Wilhelmina Muller was accompanist for 
the others. a ae 8. 































Soldiers Given Fine Instruments by 
Catholic War Council 


A pleasant illustration of the promptitud: 
with which soldiers’ needs are met, came to 
light recently, after Walter G. Hooke, ex 
ecutive secretary of the National Catholic 
War Council asked the commanding office: 
of Camp Johnson what his organization 
could do to help the boys in camp. 

“T’ll tell you what I want,” responded the 
camp executive. “One extra set of band in- 
struments will do more to keep the boys in 


. camp and happy, when off duty, than any 


thing else I can think of.” 

Within a week excellent instruments were 
presented by the bishop of the diocese. To- 
day two bands instead of one are giving con- 
certs at the camp. 
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POVLA FRIJSH WITH 
SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 





Salzédo Harp Ensemble, Assisted 
by Povla Frijsh, Soprano. Con- 
cert, Zolian Hall, Evening, Nov. 
22. The Program: 


Old Italian: Gavotta, Martini; 
Toccata, Marcello; “Fuga _ del 
Gatto,” Scarlatti. Folk-songs of 
Low Brittany, arranged by Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray: “Le Semeur,” 
“Disons le Chapelet,” “Le Soleil 
Monte,” “Mona,” “La _ Petite 
Robe,” “L’Angélus” and “Aux Sons 
du Fifre,”’ Povla Frijsh and the 
Ensemble. Old French: “Musette 
de Choisy,” Couperin; “Le Ca- 
quet,” Dandrieu; “Ninette a la 
Cour,” Saint-Amans. Contempor- 
ary Scandinavian: “Ingrid’s 
Vise,” Kjerulf ; “Sne,” Lie; “Sylve- 
lin,’ Sinding; “Et Syn” and “Vaa- 
ren,’ Grieg, Povla Frijsh and the 
Ensemble. Contemporary French: 
“La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,” 
“La Danse de Puck” and “La 
Cathédrale Engloutie,”’ Debussy. 











At once quaint and ultra-modern was 
the charm of the unique Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble’s concert on Nov. 22. The 


folk-songs and old French and _ Ital- 
ian pieces carried genuine echoes of the 
past; the arrangements of Debussy 
numbers, which concluded the program, 
put the climactic musical touch to the 
evening’s splendors, not least among 
which were the elaborate modern instru- 
ments and the six young women’s gowns 
of mauve and lavender and pink and 
blue, shimmering under artfully ar- 
ranged lights. 

Another of the concert’s great attrac- 
tions was the singing, or, better, the per- 
sonality. of Povla Frijsh. Mme. Frijsh 
was suffering from a cold, so that crit- 
icism of her purely vocal effects would 
not be opportune. The delicate and keen 
perception of emotional values, which 
gave Mme. Frijsh’s conceptions of her 
numbers an excellently organic charac- 
ter, roused a just enthusiasm in the 
audience, which demanded, and got, sev- 





The Salzédo Harp Ensemble. Mr. Salzédo Is Shown in the Center of the Group 


eral repeats, and still, like Oliver Twist, 
asked for more. 

The criticisms of previous appear- 
ances of the Ensemble have been unani- 
mous in approbation. Friday afforded 
no ground for a reversal of the judg- 
ment; rather it proved, as many times 
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as Mr. Salzédo and his assistants played, 
the organization’s musical worth as 
measured by strict academic standards 
and its popular interest as measured by 
the delight it gives. Perhaps the De- 
bussy numbers might be considered most 
interesting, since they were most unique. 


a 


a 





Photo by Campbell Studios 


The “Danse de Puck” and the “Cathe- 
drale Engloutie” were almost uncannily 
vivid tonal translations of visual per- 
ceptions. 

The proceeds of the occasion went to 
the Duryea War Relief, -_, s * 





TWO COLUMBUS (0.) CONCERTS 


Mrs. Seiberling, Mme. Matzenauer and 
Max Rosen Welcomed 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The first 
concert of the season was given in Me- 
morial Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, con- 
tralto, of Akron, and Helen Pugh Alcorn, 
pianist, of Columbus. About 2000 per- 
sons greeted these artists, who gave a 
delightful program. 

To-day-the Harmony Club of West Jef- 
ferson, Ohio, entertained the Domestic 
Science Club of that city with a program 
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of music given by two Columbus musi- 
sians, Mildred Tessier, pianist, and Alma 
Marie Mohr, soprano. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto; Max 
Rosen, violinist, and Frank LaForge, ac- 
companist, opened the Music Club season 
last night. emorial Hall held a large 
audience, probably 2500, who gave a rap- 
turous greeting to these artists. The pro- 
gram was altogether delightful, Mr. 
Rosen disclosing a beautiful tone and 
revealing feats of technical skill which 
are rarely found in the younger artists. 
Poetic interpretations were given with 
fine finish and there was at no time evi- 
dence of immaturity in his readings. 
Mme. Matzenauer was in glorious voice 
and gave of her best to an exceedingly 
friendly audience. Frank La Forge is 
always a tower of strength and provided 
notable accompaniments. E. M. S. 





SEATTLE CONCERTS RESUMED 


Program of Hildreth Works Marks End 
of Ban 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 18.—The first 
concert given since the influenza ban 
was lifted was at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club, Nov. 15. The program con- 
sisted of compositions by Daisy Wood 
Hildreth, one of Seattle’s foremost com- 
posers, a member of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, the Composers’ Society and the 
Music Study Club.’ Mrs. Hildreth pre- 
sented over a dozen songs, all delight- 
fully handled. Mrs. Frederick Adams, 
soprano; Mrs. Adam _ Beeler, mezzo- 
contralto, with Mrs. Hildreth at the 
piano, gave the vocal numbers. Assist- 
ing on the program was Claude Madden, 
violinist, and Hattie Edenholm, accom- 
panist. 

A wedding of interest to Pacific Coast 
musicians took place at the Puget Sound 
Naval Station last week, when Pauline E. 
Turner, daughter of United States Commis- 
sioner Philip S. Turner, became the bride 
of Capt. L. E. Gregory, U. S. N. Mrs. Greg- 
ory was a leading vocalist of Seattle, acting 
as official soloist at the San Francisco Ex- 
position. She is also chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. For the past year 
Mrs. Gregory has been a yeowoman and 
gave her entire time to entertaining the sol- 
diers and sailors. 

An addition to the faculty of the Cornish 
School of Music is Mrs. Ella Helm Beoard- 
man, one of the best-known vocal teachers 
in the city. Mrs. Boardman, a contralto, 
studied with the leading vocal teachers in 
Chicago. She has been director of music at 
the First Baptist Church for several years 
and is a member of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
and the Musical Art Society. 

A. M. G. 





No Concert by French Orchestra Under 
Friends of Music Auspices 

The Society of the Friends of Music an- 
nounces that it must abandon the concert 
by the French Orchestra announced for De- 
cember under its auspices. The late arrival 
of the orchestra and the subsequent influ- 
enza epidemic are responsible. 


HARTFORD’S SEASON BEGINS 


First Artist Concert by Frances Alda— 
Clubs Begin Their Season 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Nov. 23.—The mu- 
sical season in this city opened on Nov. 
20, when George F. Kelly presented 
Mme. Frances Alda in a song recital at 
Foot Guard Hall. There was a large 
audience to greet Mme. Alda in this 
first concert of our world-famous artists’ 


series. The applause showed enthusi- 
asm, and encores were graciously added 
to her program, which included “Ama- 
rilli,” Caccini; “Je ne suis qu’une Ber- 
gere,” Philidor; “My Lovely Celia,” 
Munro; “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,” Dr. Arne; “Jag Lefver,” Meri- 
kanto; “Kehtolaulau,” Jarneveldt; Ga- 
votte (from ‘“Manon”), Massenet; 
“Somewhere in France,” Hartmann; 
“Chanson Norvégienne,” Fourdrain; 
aria from “Butterfly,” “Un bel di’; 
“The Star,” Rogers; “The Khaki Lad,” 
Alyward; “When the Boys Come Home,” 
Speaks; “In Pride of May,” La Forge; 
“An Open Secret,” Woodman. The 
piano accompaniments were delight- 
fully played by Erin Ballard, who also 
played two piano solos, “Etude de Con- 
cert,” MacDowell; and “Air de Ballet,” 
by Moszkowski. After insistent ap- 
plause, Miss Ballard played an encore 
to her last number. 


It was announced at this concert that 
Mr. Kelly would present the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a series of afternoon and 
evening concerts with Elias Breeskin, violin- 
ist; Florence Macbeth, soprano, and Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, as soloists. 

The first meeting of the Musical Club was 
held Thursday morning, Nov. 14. The sub- 
ject was “Early Classics of the Seventeenth 
Century in Rome,” and the meeting was in 
charge of Miss Vanderbeeck, Mrs. Reynolds 
and Mrs. Peck. There were harp, violin, 
’cello, piano, and vocal numbers. Those 
taking active part were Norma Smith, Miss 
Marwick, Mrs. Seidler, Mrs... Reynolds, Miss 
Peck, Miss Harlow, Miss Pratt, Mrs. Terry, 
Leon Henri Berger, Mr. Carter and Mr. Van 
Marsdyck. = 2 Gs 





Gabrilowitsch Commutes Between De- 
troit and New York 


Because of the illness of his wife, Clara 
Clemens, Ossip Gabrilowitsch is now com- 
muting on schedule between New York and 
Detroit. Shortly after the arrival of the 
Gabrilowitsches in Detroit about a month 
ago, Mme. Clemens became seriously ill, and 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch decided that it would be 
best to take his wife back to New York, 
where she could have the attendance of her 
own physician. Though the long trip weak- 
ened her considerably, her condition is im- 
proving and she is beginning to regain 
strength. In the meantime Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, the husband of Mme. Clemens, must 
none the less be Mr. Gabrilowitsch, conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and it is 
not easy to be in New York and Detroit at 
the same time. But he manages quite well 
by making three trips a week. 
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DETROIT WELCOMES NEW YORK SYMPHONY 





Ganz Greeted as Soloist with 
Damrosch Forces — Many 
Notable Programs 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 27.—A _ large 
audience greeted Rudolph Ganz, Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Arcadia on the evening of 
Nov. 21 and eagerly awaited the author- 
ized arrangement of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” That the standardized version 
met with approval was evidenced by the 
spontaneous applause which followed. 

The symphony on the program was 
Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy,” which on 
that evening received its first hearing in 
Detroit. Opinion of the work seemed 
to vary, some thinking that it should be 


added to the répertoire of our own or- 
chestra, while others seem to feel that, 
while it is pleasing, it is scarcely worth 
a second hearing. Mr. Damrosch’s read- 
ing of it was masterful and at all times 
commanded keen attention and respect, 
particularly in the “March of the Pil- 
grims,” which was done with consum- 
mate skill. The symphony served to in- 
troduce to local concert-goers a genuine 
artist in the person of M. Pollain, who 


played the viola obbligato in a brilliant 
and scholarly fashion. 

The ballet music from Mozart’s “Les 
Petits Riens” proved decidedly refresh- 
ing, as did “Valse Lente,” “Pizzicati” 
and , ‘Cortége de Bacchus” from “Syl- 
via.” Mr. Ganz contributed “Variations 
Sriitiontinne® by Franck, and a Liszt 
Concerto in A Major, winning unstinted 
admiration from his audience, not only 
for the expert way in which he sur- 
mounted the technical difficulties of these 
compositions, but also for his subtle yet 
broad and convincing interpretations. 

This concert was the first in the De- 
troit Orchestra Association series, under 
the direction of N. J. Corey. 

Escorted by the Liberty Band and 
other similar organizations of this city, 
the French Army Band, under the con- 
ductorship of Gabriel Pares, made a tri- 
umphant entry at the Arena Gardens 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 21. Enthu- 
siasm ran high and vigorous applause 
punctuated the entire program, from the 
national anthems of the Allied nations 
to the French military marches, “Le- 
pere Victoire” and “Sambre et Meuse,” 
and “Over There,” with which the eve- 
ning closed. Captain Pares led his band 
through excellent performances of the 
overture to “La Muette de Portici,” a 
march and dance from “Aida,” the sec- 
ond ‘&’Arlésienne” Suite and “Danse 
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Venitienne,” this last being from the pen 
of the conductor himself and evoking 
much applause. M. H. L. Le Roy’s clar- 
inet solo, a Weber Concertino, met with 
such a cordial reception that he was re- 
called many times. 

The second evening concert of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra on Friday, 
Nov. 22, brought fresh honors to that 
organization and its distinguished con- 
ductor, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. A marked 
improvement was discernible, even in so 
short a time, the ensemble being better 
and the work as a whole smoother. The 
Dvorak “New World” Symphony was 
accorded a tumultuous ovation, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch being recalled to the stage 
a half dozen times. The Overture, Noc- 
turne and Scherzo from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” proved a happy selection, 
the horn sclo in the Nocturne revealing 
the exceptional ability of one of the 


new members of the orchestra. The 
“Roman Carnival” of Berlioz was 
achieved with a_ broad, sweeping 


rhythm, which brought the program to 
a thrilling climax. Hulda Lashanska, 
as soloist, offered two arias, “Pleurez 
mes Yeux” from “Le Cid” and one from 
“La Forza del Destino,” in both of which 
she won a firm place for herself in the 
good graces of the audience. The Mas- 
senet aria seemed especially well suited 
to her voice and style and, like Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, she was recalled again 
and again. This program was repeated 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Post-program numbers, with an audi- 
ence literally hanging over the foot- 
lights, seem to be the fate of the artists 
appearing at the Arena Gardens of late. 
Hipolito Lazaro made his initial Detroit 
appearance on Nov. 25 and even after 
adding five operatic excerpts, his hearers 
were loath to let him go. His reception 
duplicated the one accorded Heifetz last 
week. Despite the handicap of a slight 
cold, this young singer displayed a 
superb voice, of wide range and ineffa- 
bly mellow tone, to which he adds excel- 
lent training and a pleasing stage pres- 
ence. Alberto Bimboni, accompanist, 
proved to be as finished an artist in his 
line as Mr. Lazaro is in his. Dai Buell, 
a young American pianist, played num- 


bers by Stcherbatcheff, Stojowski, Pad- 
erewski and Tchaikovsky in a_ style 
marked by individuality. M. McD. 





Irving D. Pollak, violinist of New York 
City, is playing Penn's “Magic of Your Eyes’’ 
as a violin solo, and is using it also in his 
teaching. 


MUSIC IN DENTON, TEX. 





College of Industrial Arts Has Admir 
able Department of Music 


DENTON, TEXAS, Nov. 22.—The musi 
department of the College of Industria! 
Arts at Denton has maintained a stead, 
growth since its organization eight years 
ago, and in spite of discouraging condi 
tions throughout the country early in the 
year the registrations are far in excess of 
previous years. There are thirten teach- 
ers of music in the college. In the piano 
department, of which Nothera Barton j 
head, are Katharine Bailey, Hannah 
Asher, Elizabeth Leake, Ellen Munson 
Selma Tietze, Ruby Lawrence, and Elise 
McCormick, assistant. A. G. Paff is 
director of the voice department, and has 
as co-workers Elise MacClanahan and 
Lennie Hallman. Alma Ault has the vio- 
lin classes. Miss Ault is at present on 
leave of absence for a term of lessons 
with Leopold Auer in New York, and 
Alcinda Cummings of Ithaca, N. Y., is 
teaching in her absence. Public schoo! 
music is taught by Mrs. Katherine 
Groves-King, and courses in harmony are 
given by Miss Asher. Miss Bailey has 


‘charge of music appreciation and history 


of music, and is directing a series of in- 
teresting programs of folk-songs and 
dances of the different nations. 


The Artists’ Course for the year includes 
the appearances of Helen Stanley, Leopold 
Godowsky, Max Rosen, and the Zoellner 


Quartet. Also the Century English Opera 
Company of Chicago will give a_ perform- 
ance of “Faust” in December. 

Programs by faculty members will be 
given during the year. Miss Barton, head 
of the piano department, announced a series 
of historical piano recitals, of which two 
programs, early classics, anf’ Beethoven and 
Brahms, have been given. The College 
Chorus, made up of two hundred voices and 
directed by Mr. Pfaff, is planning several 
cantata programs. 





Large Audience Greets Werrenrath at 
Superior, Wis. 

SUPERIOR, WIs., Nov. 26.—Under the au- 
spices of the Superior Musicale, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, appeared in recital at the 
Broadway Theater on Friday, Nov. 22. The 
house was sold out from pit to gallery, and 
by its enthusiasm pronounced the recital a 
great success. 





Margaret Fontrese was soloist with the 
Orpheus Club of Buffalo, N. Y., on Dec. 2. 
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BLOCH TO CONDUCT 
A PEOPLE'S CHORUS 


One of New Organization’s Aims 
Is Special Study of Old 
Vocal Masters 


A movement is being launched in New 
York to organize a People’s Chorus for 
the study of the finest choral literature. 
The announcement, addressed “To 
Musie-Lovers,” reads as follows: 


\ chorus under the direction of Ernest 
Bloch, the eminent Swiss composer and 
conductor, is being formed under the 


auspices of the People’s Music League 
of the People’s Institute. 

Special study will be given to the best 
works of the old vocal masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
will include works of the Flemish, 
French, Italian and Spanish schools. 

This chorus is to be composed of lovers 
of good music, who will take real joy in 
studying. 

Requirements: A voice, knowledge of 
reading at sight, regular attendance. 

This chorus will meet once a week, 
and there will be no charge, except a 
small sum to cover the cost of the music. 

The first meeting will be held on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 9, at 8.15 o’clock, in 
the large auditorium of De Witt Clinton 
High School, Fifty-ninth Street and 
Tenth Avenue. 


MERO AT CAMP FUNSTON 





Pianist Gives Recital for Soldiers in 


New Community House 


CAMP FUNSTON, KAN., Nov. 25.—The 
first real musical treat of the season 
was offered to the soldiers of Camp 
Funston and Fort Riley yesterday after- 
noon in the form of a piano recital by 
Mme. Yolanda Méré, pianist, at the 
newly dedicated Community House in 
Junction City. Mme. Méré is the first 
artist to appear in concert before the 
soldiers of the camp since Schumann- 
Heink visited here last winter, and con- 
sequently her program was relished by 
many music-lovers who have been long- 
ing for something of a real artistic na- 
ture. 

Mme. Mér6’s program while altogether too 
short was well calculated to please the aver- 
age audience. It consisted of two groups 
of numbers. For the first group she played 
three pieces that included Albeniz’s Tango, 
arranged by Mme. Méré, and a Concert Etude 
by Sloeber. The Tango had an irresistible 
rhythm, and the Etude was brilliant. Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody was the final number. Al- 
though one may find room to criticise Mme. 
Mér6 for taking undue liberties, especially in 
the slow movement of this work, one cannot 
help being aroused to more than usual en- 
thusiasm by the real fire, the ever-growing 
excitement which she properly puts into the 
final Allegro, bringing it to a frenzied climax 
such aS one seldom hears. E. L. O. 





Redferne Hollinshead Gives Admirable 
Red Cross Recital in Brooklyn 
Redferne Hollinshead, the Canadian tenor, 
gave a recital for the benefit of the Red 
( at the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 


‘ross 


19, assisted by Alba Rosa, violinist. Mr. 
Hollinshead sang admirably Handel’s ‘“‘Wher- 
eer You Walk,’’ Mendelssohn’s “The Sor 
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rows of Death,’”’ Liza Lehmann’s “Ah! Moon 
of My Delight,” and “Una Furtiva Lagrima” 
from Donizetti’s “Elixir of Love’’ as his prin- 
cipal numbers. His style both in the ora- 
torio and operatic arias was praiseworthy 
and in a group of French songs by Hué, 
de Fontenailles, Weckerlin and Godard ‘he 
was also welcomed. He scored a notable 
success in H. T. Burleigh’s fine setting of 
Rupert Brooke’s ‘“‘The Soldier’ and “Under 
a Blazing Star,’ and also sang English songs 
by Huhn, Liddle and Homer. 

Miss Rosa made an excellent impression 
in compositions by Corelli and Sarasate and 
also played the obbligato for Mr. Hollinshead 
in the Godard Berceuse. Ira Grange was the 
able accompanist for the artists. 


KOSCAK YAMADA ON 
JAPANESE MUSIC 
Native Composer-Conductor Tells Mac- 


Dowell Club Hearers How Na- 
tional Melodies Are Written 





Owing to the regrettable illness of 
Clarence Whitehill, the baritone, and 
the enforced absence of the Japanese 
tenor and soprano who had planned to 
take part in the program, the recital 
which was to have been given before the 
MacDowell Club, New York, by Koscak 
Yamada, the Japanese composer and con- 
ductor, on Sunday evening, Nov. 24, was 
abandoned. 


In its place Mr. Yamada, who is now 
in khaki, gave the members an informal 
talk on Japanese music, having special 
reference to its difference from the Occi- 
dental idioms of melodic expression. He 
laid stress on the fact that in the main 
it differs from the Chinese. “My people, 
the Japanese, he is great monkey,” he 
remarked in his odd English, “and so 
he borrow sometimes from Chinese. But 
not much.” 

Japanese music divided itself natur- 
ally, the composer stated, into the an- 
cient form, existing from the third to 
the seventh centuries, A. D.; the 
mediaeval, from the seventh to the seven- 
teenth, and the modern, from the seven- 
teenth to the present time. Of this, he 
remarked candidly, that the present is 
the least artistic, the oldest in that sense 
the finest. 

During the mediaeval period, stated 
Mr. Yamada, the feudal powers exer- 
cised by the sovereigns greatly ham- 
pered all artistic development, and the 
present trend toward commercialism, in 
the speaker’s judgment, tends to stifle 


‘art at the present time; “too much big 


business.” Interesting illustrations of 
the curious scales in use by the Japanese, 
one, at least, much like the diatonic, fol- 
lowed, and the composer told an amusing 
story a propos of the national Japanese 
anthem, which he afterward played with 
much beauty and feeling at the request 
of one of the members. 

“The words,” Mr. Yamada stated, “are 
very old, very old indeed, but not the 
music. About fifty years ago there was 
a foreign delegation visiting us; I think 
it was the Dutch. Their band wished to 
play our national anthem, but they could 
not do us that politeness because we 
had none. You see, we did not ‘think 
it necessary. But, of course, if our 
guests wished an anthem, they must have 
it. So the composer he sat down at the 
piano that evening, and next day Japan 
had an anthem!” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Yamada’s 
address, Michio Itow assisted Mr. Ya- 
mada by illustrating some of the com- 
poser’s dance music. C. P. 





Elman Triumphs in Burlington, Vt. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Nov. 27.—Mischa 
Elman, the violinist, made his second 
appearance in Vermont at the Majestic 
Theater on Monday evening, Nov. 18, 
under the local management of A. W. 
Dow. The audience was a large one 
and it gave the violinist a warm greet- 
ing, recalling him many times. He played 
a program that included the Nardini- 
Nachez Concerto, the Vieuxtemps Con- 


certo, Chausson’s “Poéme,” a Gluck 
Largo, a2 Humme! Waltz. ar excernt 
from “Le Coq d’Or,” the Paganini- 


Vogrich “Dans les Bois” and the Wien- 
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iawski Polonaise. He created tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. His playing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” brought him 
an ovation. The audience remained at 
the end several minutes, recalling Mr. 
Elman. 

The recital was the second of the local sea- 
son. Mr. Elman’s appearance was origi- 
nally set for Oct. 6, but influenza intervened. 





MUSIC IN CAMPS ON PACIFIC 


Song Contests and “Sings” Continue in 
Camps Kearney and Lewis 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 17.—The Pa- 
cific Coast camps are as lively as ever at 
this writing, and the drill goes on as 
usual. Among the energies that see no 
slacking is that of camp music. 

At Camp Kearney the men have been 
putting in part of their time during the 
influenza quarantine in preparing for a 
regimental song contest that will take 
place Dec. 2,3 and 4. Each regiment in 
the Sixteenth Division will enter a chorus 
of a hundred men. Three songs will be 
required from each chorus. The winning 
regiment will receive a silver trophy cup. 


. At Camp Lewis the camp authorities are 


quite sympathetic with the work of J. 
Festyn Davies, Robert Lloyd, Mr. Lyons 
and Mr. Dunn. Mr. Davies organized 
several choruses and gave a number of 
high class concerts. Mr. Lloyd, composer 
of the “Zip, Zip” song, has choruses of as 
many as 10,000 men at a time. Mr. 
Lyons teaches the smaller groups and 
Lloyd conducts the larger ones. 

Every regiment at Camp Lewis has its 
band as well as have other units. Leading 
the band and orchestra of the Thirty-seventh 
Field Artillery is Reginald W. Dunn, author 
of the “Ode to Peace,” given at the opening 
of the Hague Peace conference. He has 
written an Irish suite and several operas 


and lately a march for his regiment. Some 
of his compositions have been sung by art- 
ists of international fame. He is a _ pupil 
of Daniel de Lange, director of the Amster- 
dam Conservatory, Holland. 


At Arcadia, about fifteen miles from Los 


Angeles, is a training school for baloonists. 
The men here also have organized a band. 
The units at Fort MacArthur and at the 


Naval Base in the San Pedro district of Los 
Angeles have active musical leaders and ex- 
cellent bands. At Fort MacArthur, Josephine 
Browne MacClure recently received her com- 
mission as song leader, being officially recog- 
nized after six months of gratuitous work. 
W. F. G. 





Music Plays Prominent Part in Peace 
Celebration in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 18.—Memphis cele- 
brated the coming of peace in the most ex- 
uberant fashion. In the Catholic and Epis- 
copal churches fine song services were held 
and many of the music clubs had special 
meetings for musical rejoicing. <A patriotic 
program was given by the Presbyterian Choir 
under direction, of Emma Adams. The choir 
consisted of Miss Adams, Dr. H. E. Bickford, 
Cc. O. Fume and Belle Wade, assisted by An- 
nette Fuchs, Park Field Quartet, Jesse Houck, 


Jr., bugler, and William Craft, drummer. 
The choir of Holy Trinity Church gave a 
splendid program, assisted by Miss Carlisle, 


pianist; Mr. Raney, tenor; Mr. Bonnor, bass; 
Harry Kohn, violinist, and Lieut. Lewis Car- 
lisle, ‘cello. N. N. O. 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS 
LOCAL MEN’S WORK 


Club Presents Them in Admi- 
rable Manner—Rosenblatt and 
Levitzki Appear 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 23.—On Mon- 
day night Margaret Horne, violinist, and 
Charles Edward Mayhew, baritone, gave 
an artist recital in Carnegie Hall. Miss 
Horne has recently come to us from the 
University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Mr. Mayhew has been 
identified with the Pennsylvania College 
for Women and is music critic of the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. They are both 
faculty members of the Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Institute, under whose auspices the 
concert was given. Miss Horne’s num- 
bers ran from Lazzari to Debussy and 
Cecil Burleigh. She gave her program 
with skill, intelligence and fine tone. T. 
Carl Whitmer supported her at the 
piano. Mr. Mayhew sang some rare 
songs, ranging from Grétry to Frances 
Allitsen. He is one of the best baritones 
around the Alleghany River. William 
H. Oetting played the accompaniments 
for Mr. Mayhew and furnished the or- 
chestral background on the splendid Car- 
negie organ for Miss Horne. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Tuesday 
Musical Club gave a program from the 
works of Pittsburgh composers. Edna 
Schoyer sang three songs by Louis Ed- 
gar Johns; C. Fred Newman, a most 
gifted baritone, sang two war-songs and 
two Negro Spirituals, by Harvey B. 
Gaul, with sympathetic insight and good 
voice. Romaine Smith Russel sang two 
songs by William Wentzell and T. Carl 
Whitmer, and Mrs. Russel demonstrated 
what an equipped singer can do when 
she has the material. Ruth Bowers Gib- 





son, Myrtle June McAteer and Blanche 
Sanders Walker gave Adolph M. Foer- 
ster’s Trio for violin, ’cello and piano 
with assurance and finishh Emma S&S. 
Parenteau, contralto, gave a group of 
three songs by Gertrude M. Rohrer, Zoel 
Parenteau and Walter Wild. Othalia 
Averman Vogel played Cadman’s Sonata 
in A and she brought out the poetry of 
the Cadman idiom in a way that would 
have delighted that distinguished Pitts- 
burgher. John B. Siefert gave four 
short songs by Jacob Kwalwasser. The 
program was arranged by Helen Heiner 
and Helen Roessing. 

Cantor Rosenblatt came to Carnegie 
Hall, Wednesday night. His coming 
was an event. He drew from all strata 
of society as well as from all sections of 
the city. There is a fervid mysticism 
about this tenor-cantor which cannot be 
gainsaid. His correct pitch after a 
long cadenza was amazing; his control 
of the break and swift transition from 
falsetto to pianissimo are really incom- 
parable. He gave a number of operatic 
arias and many old Hebrew melodies. 
Stuart Ross, pianist-accompanist, made 
a most favorable impression. 

On Friday night Mischa Levitzki, the 
young Russian pianist, gave the in- 
augural recital of the Art Society’s 
forty-sixth season. He came unheralded 
and virtually unsung, but he left ac- 
claimed as one of the great ones. Le- 
vitzki’s playing has set a high standard 
for the pianistic ones who are to follow 
after. H. B. G. 





Costume Recital by Tita Thelma Before 
New York Club 


Tita Thelma, Norwegian soprano, was heard 
as soloist at the Thursday Morning Music 
Club, in New York, on Nov. 21, when she 
appeared in costume, giving a charming in- 
terpretation of a group of Norwegian folk- 
songs. Miss Thelma recently made a suc- 
cessful début at the concert given by the 
Norwegian Singing Society in the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, Nov. 10, when she sang 
works of Thomson, Backer-Gréndahl, and 
Grieg. 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
INAUGURATES SEASON 


Max Zach Leads Fine Concerts— 
Hear Ornstein and Homer 
—Community “‘Sings’’ 


St. Louis, Nov. 23.—The epidemic 
combined with other circumstances served 
so to postpone the opening of the musical 
season that now musical activities are 
coming with a rush. The Symphony Or- 
chestra, lessened in number by the war, 
opened its season last Sunday afternoon, 
after a postponement of a week. The 
first of the subscription concerts, given 
last night in the Odeon before a good- 
sized audience, was a brilliant affair and 
a great tribute to Max Zach’s conducting. 
Rehearsals have been few and it is cer- 
tain that with continued playing the new 
orchestra will become a finely balanced 
organization. 
lently chosen program was spirited and 
exact and the tonal quality fine. 

Mr. Zach chose to open the series with 
the Allied national anthems, ending with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the singing 
of which was led by the soloist, Francesca 
Peralta. Berlioz’ Overture “Le Carnival 
Romain” opened the program. The sec- 
ond orchestral number was a delightful 
bit of musical painting, a symphonic 
poem, “The Eve of St. Agnes,” after the 
poem by John Keats, by Edward Ballen- 
tine. The piece was played from MS. and 
showed the composer in a most interest- 
ing light, being modern in texture, yet 
containing much good melody. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 5, finely read, 
occupied the last half of the program. 

Francesca Peralta, the assisting artist, 
well known by her summer grand opera 
appearances here, sang two dramatic 
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N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
srupios | SESod ORES uments Ham 
DOUGLAS POWELL Pritt" 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singer 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera cuss 
Bldg. Phone Rrvant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN, Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 286 West 15th 8t., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching— Recitals 
Metropolitan Onera House: Res.. 2184 Rathgate AY. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Chureh Comnany. New York 


THEO, VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 88th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 8701 


























LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 

1823 Walnut St., 


ANNE Mc DONOUGH Philadelphia, Pe. 


Study Sight Singing and become an auttori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 


EDMUND J, MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 











CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 


New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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arias, “I] suicido” from “La Giocond,” 
and “Pace mio dio” from “La Forza de| 
Destino.” Her voice has grown in size 
and richness since her appearance here 
two summers ago; her singing was fin ‘ly 
done and she revealed a very pleasing 
presence on the concert platform. Afte; 
many recalls she sang a Spanish song. 
in fine contrast to her other numbers. 

The real inauguration of the season, 
which took place last Sunday afternooy 
with the “Pop” concert, was by far the 
most auspicious opening that the orches. 
tra haseverhad. Long before the concert 
started, there was not a seat to be had 
and more than 600 persons were turned 
away, demonstrating the craving for 
good music after such a long silence. The 
enthusiasm was high and it was without 
a doubt one of the best and most enter. 
taining concerts given. Orchestral num- 
bers, read in most approved fashion, in- 
cluded the Overture to “Mignon,” Ballet 
Music from “Le Cid,” French Nationa] 
Defile March, a new Sousa march, “The 
United States Field Artillery March,” 
and “Two Episodes,” Op. 2, by Henry F. 
Gilbert. These last, “Legende” and “Ne. 
gro Episode,” were most satisfying, the 
orchestra showing its efficiency in their 
interpretation. The soloist, Elsa Tauke, 
contralto, heard here in this capacity for 
the first time, displayed one of the rich- 
est young voices that we have heard in 
many a day. She sang an aria from 
Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
showing her voice to fine advantage, and 
a group of songs. 

Postponements have materially 
crippled the regular choral concerts and 
classical series, so the first to appear here 
was Leo Ornstein, who gave a recital 
last night at Sheldon Hall. Two years 
have elapsed since his initial appearance 
here and since then hé\has grown not 
only in musical understanding but also 
in his interpretative powers. He started 
with one of his. own “Preludes” which 
was followed with groups by old masters 
and moderns. A Chopin group, Berceuse, 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor and one in A 
Flat, and a Ballade, were beautifully 
done. Other numbers included _ two 
Rachmaninoff Preludes, the Beethoven 
“Appasionata Sonata,” Liszt Etude, G 
Flat, “Irish Reel” and “Dance Négre”’ by 
Cyril Scott, a delightful dance by Scria- 
bine, and in marked contrast two Bach- 
Busoni ‘“Chorales,” three Norwegian 
Sketches by Grieg and “L’Isle Joyeuse” 
by Debussy. Several encores, including 
his own “Three Moods,” were given. 
This was the first concert in Elizabeth 
Cueny’s series. 

Members’ day of the Morning Chora! 
Club was fittingly celebrated on Thurs- 
day morning of this week, when Louise 
Homer, the talented daughter of the 
great American diva, was the artist at a 
recital at the Women’s Club. Miss Homer 
showed much of her mother’s poise and 
possesses a soprano voice of great sweet- 
ness and adequate power. She sang, 
among other things, a group of four 
songs by her father in a charming fash- 
ion. Her reception was very enthusiastic. 
Assisting her was Ida Delledonne, harpist 
of the Symphony Orchestra, who gave 
two numbers with encores in a most fin- 
ished style. 


Community singing has come into its own 
in this city and has been entered into with 
tremendous enthusiasm by the public. Last 
Monday night at the Coliseum a large mass 
meeting was held for the benefit of the 
United War Work, and the principal item on 
the program was music. The Symphony 
Orchestra donated its services and played 
the Intermezzo from “Carmen” and one 
other number, responding with an extra 
The Morning Choral, Apollo and Knights of 
Columbus Clubs, all sang numbers, and the 
audience, under the direction of Ralph Stolz 
a Y. M. C. A. song leader, sang two groups 
of popular war songs, accompanied by the 
orchestra. These were finely done and were 
also helped along by the chorus from the 
Patriotic League and large groups of schoo! 
children. The Great Lakes Band gave 4 
concert previous to the arrival of the speak- 
ers and this was much enjoyed. 

The first musicale at the City Club 4!s° 
was devoted to community singing, under 
the most capable leadership of E. L. Coburn 
He was assisted by a quartet composed of 
Mrs. D. H. Cleland, soprano; Sara Conlon, 
contralto; William John Hall, tenor, 2”¢ 
John Rohan, bass, with Arthur Davis at the 
piano. It was a decidedly successful affai’ 
and Dr. Wolf, chairman of the music com 
mittee of the club, expressed the hope (h2! 
the “sings” would be continued. H.Ww.c 





Louis James Boulter, English pianist- 
poser, will present a program of his | 
compositions in recital in A€olian Hal 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 16. For this )'° 
gram Mr. Boulter has chosen “A Tribute * 
Beethoven,” “Angelus,” “Dance of the !'° 
quois,’”’ Theme in G and Variations, ‘‘Leg 
Study in A Flat, “Romance,” “Impro! 
and “Melody.” 
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FLONZALEYS PRESENT 
NEW MAGNARD WORK 





Flonzaley Quartet, Adolfo Betti, 
First Violin; Alfred Pochon, Sec- 
ond Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; 
Iwan D’Archambeau, ’Cello. Con- 
cert, Aolian Hall, Tuesday Eve- 
ning, Nov. 26. The Program: 
Schubert, D Minor Quartet; Al- 

béric Magnard, “Animé” and 

“Sérénade” from E Minor Quav- 

tet, Op. 2 (first time); Gliére, A 

Major Quartet, Op. 2. 








Albéric Magnard’s name is scarcely 
known in this country, despite the 
sturdy effort of some champions, dating 
from 1905, when d’Indy introduced him 
here. It remained for the ever alert 
Flonzaleys to make us acquainted with 
his quartet. If this incomplete work 
does not reflect all the gifts of this 
young Frenchman, it at least gives us 
an interesting glimpse of a big person- 
ality. The quartet is a mournful me- 
mento of one of the great souls who 
perished in the holocaust. He was liv- 
ing a retired life with his wife and two 
daughters at Baron, near Paris, when 
the Germans invaded the country. No 
human being knows how he met his 
death. “Did he perish in the fire set 
to the house by the Uhlans to avenge the 
death of two of their comrades, killed 
when approaching the manoir?” asks 
his biographer. “Or did he, as he had 
threatened, reserve for himself the third 
bullet of his revolver, not wishing to 
owe death to the foe of his country?” 
With him was destroyed the manuscript 
of his last work, twelve poems for piano 
and voice. 

The Animé of the quartet is involved 





The Flonzaley Quartet. 


Adolfo Betti, First Violin; Alfred Pochon, Second Violin; Louis 


Bailly, Viola; Iwan d’Archambeau, ’Cello 


and discursive, but the “Sérénade” 
flashes forth proof of inventive genius. 
The work offers all sorts of complica- 
tions of rhythm and intonation, but the 
Flonzaley Quartet has a way of van- 
quishing difficulties and weaving charm 
into everything it attempts. The per- 
formance of the Schubert “Death and 


the Maiden” Quartet was a joy, invok- 
ing all the artist’s gifts of delicacy, 
poetry, virility and enthusiasm. The 
rich beauties of the Russian’s composi- 
tion were proclaimed with the same au- 
thority. Not a seat in the hall was 
vacant. Chamber music is coming into 
its own. 


MR. DENTON’S ART 
EXCITES ADMIRATION 





Oliver Denton, Pianist. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 30. 
The Program: 


Prelude and Fugue, Op. 81, 
Beach; “Poéme,’ Mana Zucca; 
Scherzo, Harold Morris; “Keltic” 
Sonata, Op. 59, MacDowell; Bal- 
lade in B Minor, “Valse Oubliée,” 
“Sonette de Petrarca,”’ No. 104, 
and Rhapsodie, No. 10, Liszt. 














BUFFALO WELCOMES 
DETROIT ORCHESTRA 


Much Interest Manifested in Gabrilo- 
witsch as Conductor—Berthe Baret 
Heard in Recital 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The third of 
Mai Davis Smith’s series of subscription 
concerts was given Thanksgiving night 
in Elmwood Music Hall by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. In his ca- 
pacity as a pianist, Mr. Gabrilowitsch is 
well known to the Buffalo public and has 
many sincere admirers. There was much 
interest and curiosity in regard to his 
appearance as an orchestral conductor, a 
great crowd being in attendance to wel- 
come him. Mr. Gabrilowitsch demon- 
strated beyond cavil his fitness to assume 
the conductorship of a symphony orches- 
tra and he won a personal triumph. The 
program presented Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne 
Suite’; Tschaikowsky’s “Symphony Pa- 
thetique” in B Minor; Saint-Saéns’s “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” and Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s reading of 
the Symphony differed in certain essen- 
tials from that of other directors, par- 
ticularly in the matter of tempi. The 





Bizet and Saint-Saéns’s numbers marked 
his most distinguished achievement. 

Mme. Berthe Baret played before the 
Twentieth Century Club recently. Her 
numbers were “Scherzino” by Marsick 
and two compositions of Coleridge-Taylor 
entitled “Contemplation” and ‘“Gavo- 
tinne.” Her playing aroused great en- 
thusiasm and she was obliged to add 
additional numbers. Quite recently Mme. 
Baret received a letter from her violin 
teacher, Secherrini, who in one of the 
Y. M. C. A. rest rooms near the front, 
saw her picture in a copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Dewitt Coutts-Garrison, organist of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, is giving a 
series of organ recitals Thursday after- 
noons in the church edifice which are at- 
tracting large and interested audiences. 
Mr. Garrison is an organist of excellent 
gifts and displays rare taste in his choice 
of programs. 

At the community Thanksgiving serv- 
ice in Elmwood Music Hall, held in the 
morning, Secretary of the Navy Jose- 
phus Daniels made a stirring speech on 
the needs of the times, arousing his audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Music 
was furnished by the Community*Chorus 
under the leadership of Margaret Adsit 
Barrell. William J. Gomph officiated at 
the organ. F. H. H. 








IN CHICAGO STUDIOS 


CuicaGo, Nov. 29.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College’s Saturday morning recital 
was presented this week by the Student 
Players of the institution, who are di- 
rected ‘by Maude Frances Donovan. 





lhree plays were given, one patriotic, the 
Among 


others of humorous character. 
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PIANO HARMONY 
Concentration WARD Memory 
Developed Trained 


fhe MINDS of students so trained that 
hey know exactly WHAT to do and ex- 
3 actly HOW to do it. 
echnical Freedom—Scientific Tone Produc- 
ion, Thoroughly MUSICAL Interpretation, 
lasses in CONCENTRATION—SIGHT- 
READING—HARMONY 


Demonstrations and Studio Recitals Fridays at 3 
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those appearing were Marie MacNamara, 
Jane Sloan, Frances ‘Longeway, Grace 
Williamson, Cornelia Semper, Lynda Nel- 
son, Marion Grant, Mary McCarthy, 
Claire Watson, Ruth Nuss, Kathryn Dick 
and Royalene Mower. : 


Mary Shernshein, pupil of Mary Ele- 
anor Daniels, conducted a double quartet 
in a program given at the Blackstone 
Hotel Nov. 30 by members of the Fel- 
lowship Club of Wilson & Co. ? 


Esther Luce, violinist, pupil of Max 
Fischel, is on tour with a concert com- 
pany playing throughout the United 
States and Canada. ° 

Mynn Cogswell, pupil of Leon Same- 
tini, is now in France playing violin solos 
as one of the Y. M. C. A. entertainers 
for the American and Allied soldiers. 


The Violin Quartet, consisting of the 
Misses Barrett, Fletcher, Fetzer and 
Wicks, all pupils of Richard Czerwonky, 
played on Nov. 23 Mr. Czerwonky’s ar- 
rangement for four violins of an An- 
dante by Spohr. 

Eleanor Eastlake and Kathryn Keir- 
nan, artist pupils of Mme. Ragna Linne, 
of the American Conservatory, have been 
meeting with much success in numerous 
recent engagements. E. C. M. 


JOSEF HOFMANN SOLOIST 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Alice Gentle and Paul Althouse Also 
Add to Brilliancy of Second Sun- 
day Evening Concert 





Josef Hofmann, whom New York de- 
lights to welcome, was the assisting solo- 
ist at the second of the Metropolitan 
Sunday night concerts, giving as his 
opening offering the Rubinstein Con- 
certo, No. 3,.in D Minor. Mr. Hof- 
mann’s exquisite reading of the work, 
his consummate good taste and the 
brilliancy of his pianistic powers made 
the number unforgettable. The only 
complaint one has against Mr. Hofmann 
is that his playing makes one disinclined 
to hear lesser masters of the keyboard 
give numbers that he has presented. For 
his second offering Mr. Hofmann gave 
two Chopin pieces and the Moszkowski 
“Caprice Espagnol,” extra numbers be- 
ing demanded and given. 

Alice Gentle and Paul Althouse were 
the other soloists presented. Miss Gen- 
tle’s voice found favor with her audi- 
ence both in her singing of the aria, 
“Pleurez mes yeux” from “Le Cid” and 
songs by Sinding, Ruckauf and Hen- 
schel. Mr. Althouse was in excellent 
voice and cpened his numbers with the 
“Celeste Aida,” later giving the “Do Not 
Go, My Love,” of Hageman, and Ham- 
mond’s “Pipes of Gordon’s Men.” The 
tenor had Richard Hageman at the 
piano for his song group, and Mildred 
Turner Bianco performed a_ similar 
service for Miss Gentle. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Hageman’s 
fine leadership, opened the program with 
the Bizet Overture, “Patrie,” and later 
gave “At the Ball” from the “Fantastic” 
Symphony of Berlioz and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Bamboula.” Mr. Hageman’s 
place as one of the foremost conductors 
of New York was again amply evidenced 
in his reading of Sunday evening’s num- 
bers. M. S. 





Reinald Werrenrath, who sang David Stan- 
ley Smith’s cycle, “Portraits,” with success 
at his first recital at A®olian Hall, pre- 
sented an interesting group of songs entitled 
“Russians,” likewise written for him and 
dedicated to him by the well-known musical 
authority and composer, Daniel Gregory 
Mason. They were sung by the baritone 
when he appeared with thee Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Nov. 16 and 17, and will 
be sung again in February with the Detroit 
Spmphony Orchestra. 


The oddest impression of duality hung 
around Oliver Denton’s playing on Sat- 
urday afternoon. It seemed as though 
two men were at the keyboard, or as if 
one were struggling to free himself from 
the other. The one had a good technique 
in so far as fingering went, an intelli- 
gence of fine character, an excellent 
rhythm-sense, an ability to produce mas- 
sive effects without pounding; but little 
variety of tone-color and almost no ten- 
derness or poetry of expression. A sort 
of cave-man of the piano, he seized his 


audience, as it were, by the hair of their 
heads, compelling their admiration, 
never wooing it by a velvety tone from 
his instrument. Like the primrose in 
the poem, a pianissimo growing by the 
piano’s brim, a simple pianissimo was 
to him—and nothing more. 

Very strongly this manner showed in 
the first half; in Mrs. Beach’s clever 
Prelude and Fugue, as it were Bach sung 
by a female choir; in Mana Zucca’s 
“Poéme”; in Harold Morris’s effective, 
twentieth century Scherzo, encored by 
the hypnotized audience; most particu- 
larly in the “Keltic’ Sonata of Mac- 
Dowell, that rugged Highland of the 
American composer’s attainment. 

But with the second half of the pro- 
gram, and in some parts of the first, 
the other man emerged. This player 
put aside the inertia, reserve, what-not 
of his predecessor, and the “I could an 
I would” atmosphere was dispelled. The 
Ballade was compelling in its force, but 
also winning in its beauty. The “Valse 
Oubliée” and the “Sonette de Petrarca” 
had not only a feathery touch, but sweet- 
ness of tone. Perhaps the Tenth Rhap- 
sodie was at once the best and the worst 
of Mr. Denton’s offerings, in that some 
of the phrasing was irregular, some of 
the rhythm sacrificed to the impetuous 
abandon of the thing, some false notes 
played and the trills which make such 
an appeal to the lover of piano-acrobatic 
display not so well done as, beyond ques- 
tion, others have played them. But the 
very impetuosity of it, the big sweep of 
it and the beauty of the contrasts with 
which it was decorated, deepened the 
good impression of the real man emerg- 
ing, and amply justified the enthusiastic 
recalls of the audience. One wishes Mr. 
Denton would play oftener—and freer. 


C. B. 





Guilbert Interprets “Great Songs of 
Great France” in Brooklyn 


Yvette Guilbert, in costumes of various 
periods, entertained a large audience at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Friday even- 
ing, Nov. 22, with a program which she called 
“Great Songs of Great France.” The num- 
bers included songs dealing with the miracles 
of the birth of Christ and “La Passion,” of 
the fifteenth century; and “La Mort de Jean 
Renaud” of the sixteenth century.’ In lighter 
vein, Mme. Guilbert stirred her audience to 
delighted demonstration by her interpreta- 
tions of ‘Pourquoi me bat. mon Mari?” of 
the twelfth century; “Ma Grandmére,” “En- 
trons dans ce petit bois charmant” and “Le 
Lien Serre’ of the nineteenth century. Mme. 
Guilbert’s charming and feeling personality 


completely won her hearers. 

Emily Gresser, Brooklyn violinist, gave 
several pleasing solos, including Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘“‘Hymn to the Sun,” Chaminade’s 
“Serenade Espagnole”’ and Wieniawski’s “Air 
Russe.” Maurice Eisner presided at the 
piano 7 a. ee 


LANCASTER, Pa.—A concert opened the mu- 
sical season to-night at the Millersville State 
Normal School, when Helen Weishampel, the 
new piano instructor, gave an attractive pro- 
gram, assisted by Pearl Quimby, vocal teach- 
er at the school, and Amanda Landes, a 
member of. the faculty, who gave a number 
of readings. « 
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YSAYE’S ORCHESTRA GIVES 
WORK BY YOUNG AMERICAN 


Classics Also Represented on Cincinnati 
Orchestra’s Program by “Leon- 


ore” Overture 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 30.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra was heard 
on Friday afternoon, Nov. 29, at Emery 
Auditorium. Eugen Ysaye conducted. 
He was in fine fettle and the effects pro- 
duced were, in almost every number, of 
a nature calculated to gratify the major- 
ity of the listeners. Since there was no 
soloist present, the program devolved 
entirely upon the orchestral body, which, 
with occasional technical slips and of- 
fenses against the strictest standards of 
ensemble playing, acquitted itself nobly. 
Such slips at the present time can hard- 
ly be avoided, since the organization has 
been to a certain extent reorganized in 
the very recent past. As far as can be 
seen at this time, a very short period 
will serve to rectify such defects. 

The program contained two numbers 
heard here for the first time, Dubois’s 
“Symphonie Francaise” and _ Harold 
Morris’s “Symphonic Poem.” Mr. Mor- 
ris is well known here. He is an Amer- 
ican and has in former years been con- 
nected with one of this city’s leading 


musical institutions. Consequently he 
had many friends in the audience. His 
work was well received. As the pro- 
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THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Charm with Beautiful Playing at Their First 
Concert of Season. 


By JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


The Flonzaley Quartet made _ beautiful 
sounds in Aeolian Hall last night. Although 
they play more like angels than men—storied 
angelic hosts—their names are: Adolfo Betti, 
first violin; Alfred Pochon, second; Louis 
Bailly, viola; Iwan d’Archambeau, violon- 
cello. After the rumble-bumble and grating 


machinery of grand opera, the playing of 
this unique organization is like seeing a 


sudden shy violet in a gloomy wood. The 
tonal balance, which is almost miraculous— 
one in four, four in one—the exquisite purity 
of the intonation, and the resultant eupnony, 
these qualities would be rare enough; but 
when is added a commanding musical intelii- 
gence, more, a divination of the composer’s 
innermost meanings, then you ask: Is there 
a second string quartet like the Flonzaley, 
and echo, an Irish echo, answers: Not yet! 

It was their first concert of the season 
and a genuine musical audience gathered 
to enjoy and admire. The first offering was 
the familiar and inexhaustible Schubert 
The one with the lovely 
melodies, with the variations on ‘‘Death and 
the Maiden”; the one that gave Wagner his 
“Rhinegold,” and the one 
with a close suggested by the last movement 
cof Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. The work 
was played with plastic perfection and a deli- 
cate perception of values, rhythmic and 
tional. The novelty was two movements from 
a quartet in E minor by Alberic Maynard, a 
French amateur whose tragic death during 
the recent war was related in a program note. 
The excerpts made us long for the entire 
composition. A pupil of Vincent d’Indy, the 
influence of the master is felt in the first al- 
legro (‘‘Animé’’), and while there is no ac- 
ademic atmosphere—the profile of a fugato 
flits by on the mysterious current—yet there 
is more volition in this section than inspira- 
tion. The Serenade is individual. The com- 
poser communes with himself; the four in- 
struments are given great latitude, not only 
in key contrasts, but as independent voices. 
It is a widely spaced polyphony, if we may 
be allowed the use of a phrase which at- 
tempts to describe the heterogeneity in 
homogeneity which is achieved. 

The sharply spiced dissonances have their 
value as harmonic accents, high lights; it is, 
however, the line, the design not the color 
which holds the attention. Only a highly 
organized intellect of sensitive musical emo- 
tions could have written those pages. The 
concept, “Serenade,” is of little use as a 
guide in the tonal labyrinth. But there is 
a pattern, and it has the vague and elaborate 


arabesques we may unravel in an old tap- 
estry. Yet we are here far removed from 
Debussy. Verlaine hints the program: 


rather Baudelaire. Verlaine lacks structure, 
and there is architecture in this movement 
though the form is cryptic and the musical 
argument elliptical. But music! Again the 
nuances of the Flonzaleys, and their grasp 
of the intricate and interior rhythms were 
present in the Serenade. The evening closed 
with a vigorous interpretation of the Gliére 
Quartet in <A: agreeable Russian music, 
though without much individual profile. The 
penultimate movement is the freshest. The 
Flonzaley Quartet is an oasis in the sandy 
wastes of our present musical season. 


Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall 
New York 





duction of a beginner in this field, it is 
particularly deserving of praise. 

The Dubois number can hardiy be 
classed among the more serious of the 
works of this genre. Although well 
constructed, in a purely technical sense, 
it shows lack of depth in the thematic 
material and its development to which 
we have long become used in the works 
of this composer. The most successful 
of the movements is the Scherzo, a 
sparkling bit of orchestral writing; but 
this alone can hardly be said to place 
the work on the plane of important sym- 
phonic inventions. 

The musical heights of the program 
were reached with the immortal 
“‘Leonore” Overture, No. 3. Ysaye’s in- 
terpretation, while differing materially 
from others heard here in recent years, 
was at the same time thoroughly enjoy- 
able, even if it was at times devoid of 
what might be called the classic color. 

The program opened with a perform- 
ance of Schumann’s “Manfred” Over- 
ture and closed with the _ Berlioz 
“‘Rakoczy” March. Berlioz was also rep- 
resented by the “Garden Scene” from 
his “Roméo et Juliette.” L. G. S. 


MUSICAL WEEK IN SYRACUSE 





San Carlo Opera, Local Concerts and 
“Victory Sing” Are the Offerings 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company played a 
successful engagement here last week. 
During the week the operas heard were 
““Aida,” “Cavalleria,” ‘‘Pagliacci,” ‘“Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and “Il Trovatore.” 


Very creditable performances were 
given, great strides being made by the 
company since former visits. 

A joint recital was given Tuesday 
evening by local artists in the Mizpah 
Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Recital Commission of the First Baptist 
Church. Those appearing were Charles 
Courboin, organist; Raymond Wilson, 
pianist; Florence Girton Hartmann, so- 
prano, and Haig Gudenian, Armenian 
violinist, who recently came to this city. 
This recital presented some of the best 
musical talent of Syracuse, and the 
large audience gave a hearty welcome 
to each artist. Mr. Wilson created the 
‘greatest enthusiasm; Mr. Gudenian, in 
his playing of Armenian compositions, 
held the audience with his unusual tal- 
ent. Mrs. Hartmann displayed a voice 
pure in quality, and Mr. Courboin played 
with his accustomed skill. 


“The ‘‘Morning Musicals’ ”’ recital on Wed- 
nesday again proved Raymond Wilson to be 
a pianist with whom to reckon. George Por- 
ter Smith, a young violinist, showed much 


talent. Others on the program were Dorothy 
Arnold, pianist, and Belle Vickery, mezzo- 
soprano. 

Friday evening at the First Baptist 


‘Church, Harry Barnhardt led the community 
‘chorus, augmented by various clubs and fac- 
‘tory workers, in a patriotic “‘sing’’ of Thanks- 
giving. i. Y... 


FIRST LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT 





Lorena Zeller and Winkler Soloists at 
Initial Choral Program 


At its first concert of the season, held 
on Dec. 1, the Liederkranz Society, Eu- 
gen Klee, musical director, was assisted 
by Lorena Zeller, mezzo-soprano, and 
Leopold Winkler, pianist, and the pro- 
gram was presented by the Male and 
Women’s Chorus of the society. 

Miss Zeller sang the Cavatina from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” “Arietta” 
by Scarlatti, Jensen’s “The Gloomy 
Night Is Falling Fast” and “Her Lul- 
laby” and “Joy” by Rihm. Mr. Winkler 
gave the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings 
of Song,” a Chopin Etude and Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody. The Male Chorus 
chose as its offerings Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord,” MacDowell’s “War _ Song,” 
Kramer’s “Of All the Dreams Men 
Dream” and MacDowell’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes.” The Women’s Chorus gave 
Hiller’s “Dame Cuckoo,” Rubinstein’s 
“The Dew That Shines” and Nevin’s 
“Woodpecker,” and together the chor- 
ne per Mendelssohn’s “Thanks Be to 
rod. 





Haywood Artists-Pupils Doing Overseas 
Work 


Morton Adkins, baritone, and Lois Ewell, 
soprano, both of whom were leading artists 
of the Century Opera Company, of New York. 
and also of the Ravinia Park forces of Chi- 
cago, left last week for six months’ work 
with the overseas Y. M. C. A. to entertain 
the soldiers. Mr. Adkins’ recently sang 
Sharpless in “Madama _ Butterfly” at the 
Park Theater with the Society of Amercian 
Singers. These artiSts are pupils of Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, of New York. 


ROCHESTER HAS WEEK 
OF SAN CARLO OPERA 


Large Houses Greet Every Perform- 
ance—New York Symphony and Leo 
Ornstein Among Concert-Givers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The big- 
gest musical treat of the week was the 
visit of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, which presented ‘“‘Aida” on 
Thursday evening at the Lyceum The- 
ater, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I 
Pagliacci” on Friday evening, ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” on Saturday afternoon and 
“Tl Trovatore” on Saturday evening. 

Each performance was given to a 


crowded house. The orchestra, under 
the baton of Gaetano Merola, was ex- 
cellent. Elizabeth Amsden, soprano, 
was a spirited Aida, singing with beauty 
and smoothness of tone. She was also 
heard as Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” giv- 
ing it a fine presentation. Manuel Sal- 
azar was heard in “Aida,” “Trovatore” 
and “Pagliacci,” all the audiences great- 


ly enjoying his big, smooth voice. Among ~ 


other artists who excelled in their 
parts were Queena Mario, Alice Homer, 
Stella De Mette, Estelle Wentworth, 
Doris Fernanda, Natalie Servi, Angelo 
Antola, Pietro de Biasi, Romeo Bascacci 
and Joseph Royer. The chorus was uni- 
formly good in all the productions. The 
company was under the local direction 
of James E. Furlong, concert manager, 
and Mr. Wolff of the Lyceum Theater. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 20, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, was heard in a 
brilliant concert at Convention Hall, the 
second concert in the James E. Furlong 
series. Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, was 
the soloist, and he delighted the big audi- 
ence with his splendid singing of 
Gluck’s aria, “Diane Impitoyable” from 
“Tphigenie en Aulide,” and of the beau- 
tiful “Promisse de mon Avenir” from 
“Le Roi de Lahore.” The Beethoven 
Seventh Symphony was, in the opinion 
of many, the finest thing the orchestra 
has ever done here. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 19, Leo 
Ornstein gave his first concert before 
a Rochester audience at the Genessee 
Valley Club, under the local manage- 
ment of A. M. See. Mr. Ornstein played 
a delightful program, astonishing his 
hearers with his brillianey and dramatic 
force. 

On the same evening Charles M. Cour- 
boin of Syracuse gave a masterly organ 
recital at the Central Presbyterian 
Church to an immense audience, under 
the auspices of the Western New York 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists. 
Mr. Courboin played an exacting pro- 
gram and had to add a number of addi- 
tional offerings. M. E. W. 





ALTSCHULER IN ST. PAUL 


Conducts Russian Symphony Orchestra 
in Two Worthy Concerts 


St. PAuL, MINN., Nov. 29.—Two con- 
certs by the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, Modest Altschuler conductor, have 
been the leading musical events of the 
week. They took place under the man- 
agement of L. N. Scott in the Metro- 
politan Theater. Only Russian music 
was used on the first program. A small 
but enthusiastic audience expressed its 
appreciation of the opportunity to hear 
this fine organization and to become 
acquainted with the Russian music in 
which it specializes, under the baton of 
an authoritative leader. The numbers 
used were Vassilenko’s symphonic pic- 
ture, “The Flight of the Witches,” and 
his suite, “To the Sun”; two “Caucasian 
Sketches” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff; Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile for strings; 
a Gavotte by Prokofieff; “Baba Yaga,” 
Liadoff, and the “Italian Caprice” by 
Tchaikovsky. 

The second program included two 
Symphonies, that of Scriabine, No. 1, in 
E Minor, and the familiar E Minor, No. 
5, of Tchaikovsky. ‘The formal char- 
acter of these numbers and their appeal- 
ing expressiveness found both intellect 
and emotions responsive. The body of 
tone, while not as large as one frequently 
hears, was fine in quality and well bal- 
anced, without excessive blare of brasses, 
which took a welcome middle path be- 
tween the weak and the dominating. The 
energizing beat of Mr. Altschuler, con- 
fident and unmistakable, brought out 
some fine vital qualities. Precision of 
attack, articulate play of themes, con- 
tinual shifting of orchestral color, light 
and intensity, were all telling elements 
in a dramatic production. 

Wassily Besekirsky, 
and Vladimir Dubinsky, 
were the soloists. 


concertmaster, 
first ‘cellist, 
Both appeared at the 


the former 


”? 


second concert, in Saint. 
Saéns’s “Havanese,” which was given an 
interpretation charming in tone and 
spirit, and the latter in a Tchaikovsky 
Nocturne and Cui’s “Orientale,” also wei] 
received. Leading musicians from Min. 
neapolis were in the audience. 
¥. La. C. B. 





Trio of Artists Heard in Second Tues. 
day Musicale at Plaza 


The second of the series of Emi] 
Reiss’s Tuesday Morning Musicales was 
held at the Plaza Hotel on Nov. 19, with 
Nicholas Garagusi, violinist; Victorio 
Boshko, pianist, and Gladys Axman, gso- 
prano, as soloists. Mr. Garagusi, who 
was in good fettle, gave the “Romanza” 
and “Gypsy Music” from the Wieniaw- 
ski D Minor Concerto. He followed this 
with a second group comprising two 
Chopin transcriptions: Nocturne in F 
Flat, transcribed by Sarasate, and the 
“Maiden’s Wish,” by Macmillan, the lat- 
ter of which he was called upon to re- 
peat, and the Wieniawski “Caprice Sal- 
tarelle.” Miss Boshko gave interpreta- 
tions of a Rachmaninoff Prelude, Mosz- 
kowski’s “Caprice Espagnol,” Scria- 
bine’s Nocturne for left hand and Liszt’s 
“Campanella,” in which she displayed an 
adequate technique. Gladys Axman was 
at her best in the Buzzi-Peccia “La 
Monde est aveugle” and was well re- 
ceived in the aria from ‘“Hérodiade,” 
two Russian folk-songs (Zimbalist) and 
“La Papillon,” by Fourdrain. 
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Interesting Musical Fare Presented to 
musical program at the Stgaand Theater last 
Tosti’s ‘‘“My Dreams.” The Strand Symphony 
with incidental music to the various subjects 
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GIVE FIRST SYMPHONY 


CONCERT FOR CHILDREN 





—_— 


Symphony Concert for Children, 
Eolian Hall, Morning, Nov. 30. 
Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
The Program: 


Overture to “The Merry Wives 
Windsor,” Nicolai; Scherzo 
from Symphony No. 7, Beethoven; 
Slumber Song from “La Muette 
de Portici,’ Auber; Melodrama 
jrom “Iphigenia in Aulis,” Dam- 
rosch; Scherzo and Wedding 
March from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn. 








—————— 


With fine sympathy for and under- 
standing of the psychology of childhood, 
Walter Damrosch on Saturday morning 
elucidated to a crowded and for the 
oyeater part juvenile house the musical 
significance of a well selected program. 
Mr. Damrosch first emphasized on the 
piano the salient features of Nicolai’s 
immortal overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” with so much lucidity 
that its subsequent performance by the 
orchestra under him must have proved 
an enlightening musical treat to even 
the most untutored. The same may be 
said of his edifying analysis of the 
Scherzo from Beethoven’s Seventh. As 
in example for the illustration of the 
significance of the wind instruments, the 
Sumber Song from Auber’s “La Muette 
le Portici” was performed, which with 
its seductive oboe solo, masterfully 
layed by M. de Busscher, made a deep 
mpression. Very effective also was the 
felodrama from Damrosch’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” in which the flute, clarinet 
ind harp parts were excellently played 
yy Messrs. Maquarre and Langenus and 
Ime. Bailly. 

It was highly interesting to note the 
fect of so much sterling music on all 
hese youngsters of all ages who at- 
ended. Here were to be seen young 
olks of twelve or thirteen, sitting rigid- 
y intense and drinking in every note and 
very one of Mr. Damrosch’s words as 
essages from another world. Natural- 
y there were also those other tots who 
ere unutterably bored and who did 
jot deem it worth while to hide their 
eelings, and others again, very matter- 
f-fact. who had no particular fault to 
ind with the music, as long as they 
night continue munching their ample 
upply of candy. On the whole, this 
outhful audience deported itself far 
lore respectfully and attentively than 
many an assembly of adults one may en- 
rounter. . 2 .d 





ORATORIO FOR LIMA, OHIO 


Singers to Unite Under Chamber of 
ommerce Auspices to Give “Messiah” 


Lima, OHIO, Nov. 30.—A performance 
ff “The Messiah” that is expected to 
provide a new impetus to choral singing 
n this section, particularly in reviving 
he past glories of the great Welsh con- 
ingent, is scheduled for the last Sun- 
lay in the year, Dec. 29. The movement 
’ sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
herce, which at a recent meeting deter- 
hined to urge this community form of 
resentation rather than the usual man- 
er by different church choirs. 

A huge committee, with W. C. Bradley, 
“president of the Chamber of Com- 
herce, is busy with the details. Mark 
vans, supervisor of music in the public 
‘hools and until recently director of 
"nity choir (now in charge of John L. 


homas and Mrs. Thomas of Boston), 

ll be the director of the affair. 

‘he Combined choirs of the city can easily 
‘two hundred trained singers, all fa- 
vith the score of the great Handel 
; the High School can furnish one to 
dred; and it is expected the Welsh 
nts will send from one to three hun- 
fers. H, EB. H. 





wsky to Open Ellison-White Artist 
Course in Portland, Ore. 
\ND, ORE., Nov. 27.—Conditions hav- 
imed normal proportions throughout 
try, the plans for the various artist 
ind other activities of the Ellison- 
lusical Bureau are being announced. 
Godowsky, pianist, will open the 
Portland, Ore., on Dec. 4, and will 
eight or nine other engagements in 
hwest under the management of this 
After that Mr. Godowsky will re- 
the East, and again in the spring 
under the management of the Elli- 
e Bureau in Canada. This tour will 
‘rom Ft, William, Ontario, to Vic- 
™ © C., and along the Pacific Coast to 


BINDING 





California. Other attractions to be featured 
by the bureau include such artists as Casals, 
Leginska, Muratore, Elman, Cecil Fanning, 
the Zoellner Quratet, Frances Ingram, 
Menges, probably Morgan Kingston, 
others. 


BLANCHE GOODE TO 
AID FRANCE’S TASK 
OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Iso!de 
and 

















Blanche Goode, New York Pianist 


Blanche Goode, the New York pianist, 
who has been heard with much success 
at recitals in New York, Chicago and 
other cities, is another artist who will 
devote her time and labors to reconstruc- 
tion work abroad. Miss Goode sails for 
France very shortly. She will assist in 
Red Cross relief work. 





MISS GRYMES EARNS PRAISE 


Mezzo Gives Recital for Allied War 
Fund in East Orange, N. J. 


Under the auspices of the Southern 
Scciety for the Allied War Fund of 
East Orange, N. J., Marcia Grymes, 
mezzo-soprano, a _ pupil of Joseph 
Regneas, gave a recital on the evening 
of Nov. 23 in East Orange. Nearly $500 
was raised for the fund by this recital. 

Miss Grymes, who is still a young 
singer in her ’teens, gave a fine account 
of herself in a taxing program, opening 
with Lily Strickland’s Oriental cycle, “A 
Beggar at Love’s Gate.” This she fol- 
lowed with the aria “Connais-tu le 
pays” from Thomas’s “Mignon,” De- 
bussy’s Romance and Massenet’s “Elé- 
gie.” The rest of the program was all- 
American, including Gena Branscombe’s 
“Happiness’ and “Blue-bells,” Wood- 
man’s “Ashes of Roses,” Gaines’s 
“Spring Is Awake,” H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Just You” and his Negro Spiritual set- 
ting, “Nobody Knows de Trouble Ah 
Sees,” and William Reddick’s Negro 
Spiritual, “Standin’ in de Need 0’ 
Prayer.” Charles Wakefield Cadman 
was represented by his “Call Me No 
More” and the aria “Spring Song of the 
Robin Woman” from his opera “Shane- 
wis,” while Fay Foster’s “The Amer- 
icans Come!” brought the program to 
a patriotic close. 

Under Mr. Regneas’s skilled guidance Miss 
Grymes has worked conscientiously, and thus 
is enabled to give expression to the many 
moods which her program called for. The 
voice is a pure mezzo-soprano, but through 
proper handling the young lady sustained 
several A’s and B-flats, and in the 
song a high C. She has a fine command of 
easy flowing tone, and enunciates admirably, 
even in the middle upper voice, which for 4 
mezzo is rare. The audience gave her a sin: 
cere welcome for her artistic singing. 


Gaines 





Penn Song Wins Approval 


Jeanne Marlowe of 
Inez Thompson Peterson of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and Mrs. George F. Moore of Sher- 
brooke, Can., have recently written Arthur 
A. Penn, the New York composer, expressing 
their approval of his song “The Magic of 
Your Eyes,’”’ which has been so frequently 
sung during the past year. Miss Marlowe 
has also added to her répertoire Mr. 
songs, ““‘Within the Leaves,” ‘‘Just to 
You Whisper” and “Sunrise and You.” 


Cambridge, Mass. ; 


Penn's 
Hear 





Howard Edward Cavanah, tenor, sang 
Penn's “The Magic of Your Eyes,” at a con- 
cert of the Fresno Male Chorus at Fresno. 
Cal., with success. 


MRS. ROBINSON PLAYS OWN 
ACCOMPANIMENTS AT DEBUT 





Edna Blanche Robinson, Soprano. 


Recital, Molian Hall, Evening, 
Nov. 25. The Program: 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” 


Donizetti; “Greeting,” “The Time 
of Roses,” “A Dream,” Grieg; “At 
Parting,” Rogers; “Nostalgia,” 
Colburn; “In Pillow Town,” El- 
liott; “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” 
, Vanderpool; “Long Ago,” “In the 
Woods” and “A Maid Sings 
Light,’ MacDowell; “Separation” 
and “A White Rose,’ Floridia; 
“Laughing Waltz,” Baron Napo- 
lino; “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
Crouch; “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” Old English; “Annie 
Laurie,’ Scotch; “Home, Sweet 
Home,” Paine; “Je Suis Titania” 
from “Mignon,” Thomas. 











Arthur Alexander and the late Tom 


Dobson have regaled New York audi- 
ences in recent years with their re- 
citals in which they have dispensed with 
the services of an accompanist and have 
furnished their own instrumental sup- 
port at the piano. Mrs. Robinson is 
the first singer of the gentler sex, as far 
as we know, who appears in recital in 
this way. Last week she made her re- 
cital début in New York, singing and 
playing the entire program from mem- 
cry, which is something of a feat, we 
submit. The singer is remembered as 
Edna Blanche Showalter, and has ap- 
peared in concert and opera in this 
country, winning much _ favor. She 
emerges from a temporary retirement as 
Mrs. Robinson, a candidate for favor 
as a concert artist. 

The audience liked her singing tre- 
mendously on this cccasion and gave 
frequent manifestations of its delight. 
Her coloratura was brilliant in the 
“Mad Scene”; in the vocal waltzes, of 
which there were two, Mr. Vanderpool’s 
“*Neath the Autumn Moon” and one 
by a Baron Napolino, called “Laughing 
Waltz,” and in the “Mignon” Polonaise, 
in which the singer revealed a skilled 
technique in this kind of music. There 
was much to praise. too, in her song in- 
terpretations, though some of them were 
of a type calling for a voice of greater 
warmth. Keith Elliott’s “In Pillow 
Town,” a lilting song with a few meas- 
ures of Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt” in it, 
was a favorite with the audience; among 
the important unfamiliar songs which 
Mrs. Robinson offered were Colburn’s 
“Nostalgia” and Maestro  Floridia’s 
“Separation,” two art-songs which ought 
to be heard frequently. At the close of 
the program the singer gave the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” She was presented 
with many floral bouquets and was 
obliged to add extras to her printed list. 


NEW ORLEANS ACTIVITIES 


Army Song Leaders Confer—Welcome 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 27.—A _ two- 
day conference on singing began on 
Monday, Nov. 25, at Camp Martin, 
Tulane University, under the direction 
of Peter W. Dykema, professor of music 
of the University of Wisconsin. F. S. 
Dixon, navy song: leader for the New 
Orleans district; E. B. Doran, assistant 
professor of agronomy at the Louisiana 
State University of Baton Rouge, La.; 
Miss Lorena Tomson, of the Mississippi 
Normal College, Hattiesburg, Miss., and 
Frank B. Hancock, regional supervisor 
of Student Army Training Corps sing- 
ing of District No. 10, which covers 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas, were some of the forty members 
present. Mass singing by three com- 
panies at the Camp Martin Y. M. C. A. 
building showed good training. The song 
leaders were invited to Loyola College 
Camp, where Prof. Dykema conducted 
mass singing by the Loyola student sol- 
diers. 

A New Orleans branch of the Amer- 
ican Friends of Musicians in France was 
organized on Nov. 23, Harold Bauer 
having appointed Miss Corinne Mayer 
chairman of the local committee. 

The Saturday Music Circle opened its 
sea@son with an interesting musicale with 
numbers by Bentley Nicholson, tenor; 
Adrien Freiche, violinist; L. Koenigs- 
berg, harpist; Mrs. Meyer Prince and 
Mary V. Malony, pianists. 

The Musical Art Society, Bentley 
Nicholson, director, announces its second 
season with privileges to members of 


monthly studio musicales and two pub- 
lic concerts. 

The Symphony Orchestra of the Con- 
servatory of Paris made an excellent im- 
pression in New Orleans, particularly in 
Debussy numbers. It was of interest to 
our community to learn that one of the 
professors of the Conservatory of Paris 
came from New Orleans, Dr. Guiraud, 
the teacher of Debussy. H. P. S. 


WORCESTER AIDS RED CROSS 


Benefit Concert Given in Celebration of 
Victory 


WORCESTER, MAss., Nov. 25.—A _ con- 
cert which probably netted a large sum 
for the Red Cross was given in Poli’s 
Theater last night, under the joint 
auspices of the Thule Singing Club, 
Swedish Glee Club and Svea Gille Asso- 
ciation of Worcester. The concert was 
planned for the benefit of the Red Cross 
and in celebration of victory, and it at- 
tracted a representative audience of 
more than 3000. 

The Worcester musical organizations 
were assisted in the presentation of the 
long program by the Swedish Glee Club 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel Ljungkvist, 
tenor, of New York; a singing club from 
Providence, R. I., and Hilding R. Gus- 
tafson, violinist, of Watertown, Mass. 
Fred Axman directed the singing of the 
Swedish Glee Club, Oscar Ekeberg that 
of the Providence organization, and Gus- 
taf Berg that of the Worcester Glee 
Club, while E. Francke, conductor of 
the Thule Singing Club, also served as 
conductor of the united choruses. Edith 
Eklund played accompaniments for Mr. 
Ljungkvist, and E. Rhey Garrison ac- 
companied Mr. Gustafson. 

The audience was vociferously appreci- 
ative, and every number was followed by an 
encore, so that the program lasted over three 


hours. It opened with the singing of 
“America” and a Swedish song, ‘‘Hér oss, 
Svea.” The greater part of the program 
consisted of Swedish and Norwegian selec- 
tions, which were given in a manner that 
reflected the utmost credit not only on the 
voices of the singers, but also on the exce!- 


lent work of leaders. 


ive was 


the Especially effect- 
Lindblad’s impressive “Stridsbén,” 
given by the united choruses just before the 


appearance of the Hon. Pehr G. Holmes, 
Mayor of Worcester, who had been secured 
to deliver a brief address. The program 


closed with the singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” It was a truly impressive moment 
when the huge audience rose to the strains 
of the American national anthem and joined 
the singing this chorus of de- 
mocracy, | fa oe oe 


societies in 


PREMIERE FOR MONTREAL 





Association d’Art Lyrique Will Produce 
“Carmosine” 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 29.—Under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Morning Musicale, 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
gave a recital Thursday evening in Wina- 
sor Hall. The audience was very large. 

The San Carlo Opera Company has 
been giving a week of opera at His Ma- 
jesty’s Theater. The attendance has been 
immense. 

Janet Johnston, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital Monday evening for the benefit of 
the Khaki League. She was assisted by 
Jean Kaster, ’cellist, whose playing was 
admirable. ' 

L’Association d’Art Lyrique announces 
that early in January it will give the 
premiére in America of “Carmosine,” an 
opera in four acts, by Fevrier. This 
work was first produced at the Paris 
Opéra in 1914, but has never been given 
in America. R. G. M. 





Catharine Bamman to Manage Adolf 
Bolm 


Catharine A. Bamman announces for the 
season of 1919-1920 her exclusive direction of 
Adolf Bolm, the Russian choreographic artist 
who came to the United States with the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe and who has since 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany steadily increased his original prestige 


This season Mr. Bolm will again present for 


the Metropolitan Opera Company important 
ballet productions, notably “Petroushka.’’ 
3eginning the season of 1919, Adolf Bolm 


and his Ballet Intime will tour in conjune- 
tion with George Barrére and his Little Sym- 


phony. 


London Wins 
Brooklyn 


Marion Laurels in 


Marion London, sang with signal suc- 
cess on Nov. 28 at a concert given at 
the Twenty-third Regiment Armory in 
Brooklyn. Miss London was applauded 
when she gave the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” and “Yo’ Is Jes’ as Sweet,” 
by Hallett Gilberté, and “The Amer- 
icans Come!” by Fay Foster. 
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Revivals and Debuts Add Triumphs to Chicago 
Opera Forces’ String, in Season's Second Week 


Galli-Curci Displays Her Art in Donizetti’s Rarely Heard “Linda di Chamounix”’—First Perform- 
ance by this Company of “William Tell” Brings Forward Fine New Tenor in Person of 
John O’Sullivan— Wild Enthusiasm When Campanini Again Takes Up Baton to Conduct 
“Tucia’’—Raisa in Fine Portrayal of ‘“Tosca’—The Week in the Local Concert World 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 30, 1918. 


LEOFONTE CAMPANINI and his 

forces of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation presented a second week of at- 
tractions to the Chicago public which 
was, if anything, an improvement over 
the first. New features came thick and 
fast. John O’Sullivan, a new tenor, 
whose fame in all probability will be 
secure before the end of the season, 
made his first appearance as Arnold in 
Rossini’s “William Tell,” an opera never 
before attempted by the company. An- 
other opera, silent so long that even 
recollections of it are of the vaguest, 
Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamounix,” was 
revived for the benefit of Amelita Galli- 
Curci. Not the least of the notable 
events was that Campanini himself came 
back to his former famous position as 
conductor and achieved a most gratify- 
ing success thereby. 

Campanini’s return to the baton was 
his first in a full year. Possessed of 
enormous gifts as a conductor, the occa- 
sion took on a festal aspect, not only 
for the stirring, beautiful performance 
he gave of the “Lucia” score, but for 
an entirely unscheduled demonstration. 
The famous maestro had led Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Alessandro Dolci, Alma 
Peterson, Octave Dua, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari and Vittorio Arimondi through an 
ideally fine performance of the Sextet, 
and in the Mad Scene following Mme. 
Galli-Curci had juggled with her part 
of the score a little more recklessly and 
startlingly than ever before. 

The first people in the audience to 
recover the use of their own voices were 
a delegation of sailors from Great 
Lakes. They promptly exploded into 
their skyrocket cheer, compared to 
which all other applause is as the gen- 
tlest of zephyrs. Campanini, having a 
decided flair for showmanship, as well as 
being a _ great conductor, promptly 
caught the spirit of the occasion and 
swung the orchestra into the “Garibaldi 
Hymn,” following it by the “Marseil- 
laise,’” “God Save the King” and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Whereupon 
the sailors cheered again, this time for 
Campanini and Galli-Curci interchange- 
ably, and the rest of the house duplicated 
the scene of the opening night in riotous 


enthusiasm. 

It was a performance very much 
worth while. ampanini was an incom- 
parable artist. He had a superb cast, it 
is true, but it was he who wrought it 
into a _ proportioned ensemble, one 
marked by fire, dignity and a high level 
of artistic expression. 

In the evening there was a perform- 
ance of Mascagni’s “Isabeau,”’ the opera 
with the Lady Godiva legend as a plot, 
and one of the most hopeless scores in 
operatic literature for a setting. It was 
well mounted and very well sung, more 
meritorious effort .being spent on the 
performance than ever came out of it, or 
could come out of it. Anna Fitziu was 
a lovely picture in the title réle, carry- 
ing off the difficult horseback episode 
with a calm dignity which, as much as 
anything could, ennobled it. The others, 
striving valiantly against unconquer- 
able odds, were Forrest Lamont, Georges 
Baklanoff, Constantin Nicolay, Carolina 
Lazzari, Myrna Sharlow, Irene Pavloska 
and some characters of a minor order. 

Beginning the next week, Dolci, an- 
nounced to sing Rhadames in “Aida” on 
Nov. 25, developed a sudden cold, and 
Lamont appeared as an eleventh hour 
substitute, singing the performance 
without a rehearsal. He did it so well 
that, as far as appearances were con- 
cerned, he might have been rehearsing 
from the beginning of the season. La- 
mont has an excellent voice and excel- 
lent sense in using it. He was in the 


picture at all times, bearing his part in 
a rather remarkable cast. 

Rosa Raisa was the Aida, not quite 
in the best of voice, but even then the 
greatest of the dramatic sopranos for 
such a part, with a wonderful natural 
endowment and a high degree of intel- 
ligence. Cyrena Van Gordon, the Am- 
neris, was greatly improved over last 
season. Her voice has become much 
smoother and more brilliant. She is in- 
clined to move about too much in her 
acting, to the point of becoming fidgety 
rather than animated, but her singing 
of the part was a great performance. 
Emma Noé, one of the season’s débu- 
tantes, scored an instant success as the 
unseen Priestess, singing the music with 
a lovely, fresh, youthful voice in a most 
charming manner. 

Of the men Virgilio Lazzari, as Ram- 
fis, confirmed all the expectations that 
had been raised by his former appear- 
ance. His voice is a genuine basso, vig- 
orous, clear, brilliant and expressive. As 
a consequence the trial scene of the 
fourth act has never been sung in this 
company as he did it. Giacomo Rimini 
was far better as Amonasro than he 
had been in “Trovatore” the week be- 
fore. His voice was steadier, more de- 
pendable, and consequently more bril- 
liant. Arimondi was, as ever, a thor- 
oughly reliable, resonant King. Lodo- 
vico Oliviero, a newcomer, did his full 
duty by the few notes of the Messenger. 


Laurels for Polacco 


The great swing to the performance, 
however, was due to the potent baton 
in the hands of Giorgio Polacco. This 
peppery director drove the chorus and 
ballet like mad, demanding apparently 
impossible things of them and, perhaps 
to their surprise, getting them done. To 
the soloists he gave glvrious, colorful 
support, and the orchestra played as 
though it were inspired. 

“Carmen” was the bill for the fol- 
lowing night, with Marguerita Sylva re- 
appearing after an absence of some half 
dozen years in the name part. Lucien 
Muratore was the Don José, George 
Baklanoff the Escamillo, Myrna Shar- 
low the Micaela and Louis Hasselmans 
the conductor. 

As far as Miss Sylva is concerned, 
the occasion was not as happy as it 
might have been. Discounting the fact 
that Carmen should be sung by a mezzo- 
soprano voice, which Miss Sylva has 
not, there was little quality of youth in 
it, and a marked tendency to vary from 
the pitch. She has good looks, natural 
grace, and a considerable facility of 
dramatic expression, but more than this 
is demanded when an opera is sung in a 
foreign tongue. On this night Carmen 
was fairly outsung by Frasquita and 
Mercedes, in other words, Alma Peter- 
son and Irene Pavloska. 

Consequently, Muratore of the golden 
voice became the star of the perform- 
ance, and without the necessity of exert- 
ing himself to the utmost. His rendi- 
tion of the “Flower Song” was an ideal 
example of French operatic singing, 
warm, round, sensuous and thrilling. If 
it had not been for the rule against en- 
cores, the number would perforce have 
had to be repeated, just as it has always 
been in past seasons when he sang it. 

Hardly second as an example of good 
singing was’ Baklanoff’s “Toreador 
Song.” It is a difficult number, too low 
for the average baritone and too high 
for the average basso, but Baklanoff is 
not an average artist. He put the best 
of his singing tone on the excerpt, and 
it became one of the hits of the occa- 
sion. He has the looks, figure and voice 
to be an ideal Escamillo, just as Mura- 
tore is the ideal José. 

Hasselmans was a living example of 
the spirit of French music, its grace, 
flexibility and fragrance of melody. His 
ideas of “Carmen” are so out of the ordi- 
nary that the company at times had dif- 
ficulty in following them. There should 
have been several more rehearsals, but 
ragged as some of the episodes were, 
such as the second act quintet and the 
choral numbers a few minutes later, they 
always had the breath of life. Where he 
could thoroughly depend upon his organi- 
zation, as in the orchestral entr’actes, he 


produced effects of indescribable love- 
liness. 


O’Sullivan’s Début 


John O’Sullivan’s début as Arnold in 
“William Tell” turned another notable 
page in the history of the company. It 
would have been almost enough to find 
a tenor able to sing the rdle at all. 
That he did it in such stunning fashion 
came very near to making him one of 
the season’s sensations on the strength 
of the one appearance. 

In spite of his name, O’Sullivan clas- 
sifies among the French tenors of the 
organization. He was born in Ireland, 
but has lived in France ever since he 
was eight years old, and had all his 
operatic training and experience in that 
country. In person he looks much like 
the early portraits of Henry Irving. 
Vocally he is like no one else of the 
present generation. The most accurate 
comparison one may make of his voice 
is that it has something of the tone of a 
cornet when played in its upper ranges 
by a master of the instrument. One 
does not gain the impression that it is 
overpoweringly forcible, yet in the most 
massive of ensembles it is heard dis- 
tinctly above all the rest, and as high 
note after high note is whipped out tire- 
lessly and certainly, there is a definite 
thrill to each. .. \ ; 

He was a complete justification for 
putting “William Tell” on the boards, 
even if the rest of the company had not 
been of such high artistic quality. 
Ivonne Gall sang Mathilde with all the 
poise, smoothness and suavity which are 
the marks of the French schocl. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau, as Gessler, gave all 
that could be demanded of the. role. 
Auguste Bouilliez, Warren Proctor, 
Louise Berat, Octave Dua, Desire De- 
frére and Marcel Journet were all ideal 
choices for the respective parts. 

Margery Maxwell as the boy, Jemmy. 
proved that Chicago has produced an.- 
other charming and intelligent young 
artist, with a voice that is a cause for 
pride and a sincerity of manner which 
ought to carry her far. Marcel Char- 
lier conducted with a quiet, authoritative 
manner and complete control of all the 
shading and detail which made the per- 
formance enjoyable. 


“Linda Di Chamounix” 


As O/’Sullivan justified “William 
Tell,” Mme. Galli-Curci on the following 
night justified Donizetti’s “Linda di 
Chamounix. This piece, so seldom sung 
in these days that it is difficult to find 
anyone who ever heard it, bears a 
marked resemblance to “Dinorah,” which 
Mme. Galli-Curci carried to triumph last 
season. There is the same coloratura 
peasant girl who, disappointed in a love 
affair, loses her mind and is restored to 
sanity only by hearing a melody which 
she had known in earlier and happier 
times. There is the same contralto peas- 
ant boy, sung splendidly by Carolina 
Lazzari, and the same opportunity for 
everyone in the cast to score in at least 
one effective solo. 

Mme. Galli-Curci brought to the same 
flawless, velvety purity of quality the 
added warmth and color of tone which 
has astonished her host of admirers this 
season. Her solo with flute accompani- 
ment at the end of the second act was 
an example of fioritura singing such 
as even she has never equalled here. 
She is the matchless, exquisite artist of 
the generation. 

In accordance with the pace the com- 
pany has set for itself this season, the 
rest of the cast was practically perfect. 
Riccardo Stracciari made a deep impres- 
sion by his excellent singing and real- 
istically emotional outburst of the sec- 
ond act. Forrest Lamont made another 


‘success as the tenor lover, portiowaxty 


in his duet with Linda in the first act 
and his solo in the last. Vittorio Trevi- 
san portrayed another distinctive comic 
character as the old Marquis. He has 
the true spirit of comedy. Virgilio 
Lazzari, in a small part, made it stand 
out by his superb voice and splendid 
singing. Maria Claessens was excellent, 
and the conducting of Giuseppe Sturani 
was delicate and accurate. 


[Continued on page 45] 
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‘Tosca” was the bill for Nov. 29, with 
Rosa Raisa in the name part, Alessandro 
Dolci as Cavaradossi and Georges Bak- 
janoff as Scarpia. As another impor- 
tant item of the performance, Polacco 
c¢ nducted. 

Miss Raisa was a superlative Tosca, 
glorious of face, figure and voice. It 
was her first Chicago appearance in the 
role, although South America knows it 
well. It was a remarkable singing per- 
formance, and no less striking for its 
dramatic aspect. Miss Raisa had little 
apparent thought for the studied, the- 
atrical possibilities of the part, but acted 
it in the most direct way, consequently 
making it more effective than a good 
many other sopranos who have studied 
it from the other point of view. 

Dolci’s fine, full throated voice was 
another great cause of joy in the pro- 
ceedings. It was robust enough to 
stand out against all the turbulent 
waves of orchestration evoked by the 
Polacco baton, it was always fresh and 
full of vitality and it was of ideally 
lovely quality. He has perhaps cared 
less about developing the art of acting 
through voice coloring than either Miss 
Raisa or Baklanoff, but the sheer beauty 
of the voice justified itself at all times. 

Note for note and tone for tone, Bak- 
lanoff’s baritone is a good match for 
Dolei’s tenor. One is not inclined to 
think of Baklanoff so much from the 
standpoint of pure singing, because the 
majority of his réles here have been 
character parts. It is, however, a re- 
markable voice, and with his flair for 
dramatic moments he makes his Scarpia 
a first-rank operatic portrait. 

Once again Polacco displayed himself 
us a worker of marvels with the orches- 
tra, piling up effect after effect, com- 
manding, urging and always dominat- 
ing. There was a single moment when 
he and Miss Raisa were not in accord 
on the “Vissi d’Arte,” but it was only 
a moment. 


CHICAGO’S WEEK 
RICH IN CONCERTS 


CHIcAGo, Nov. 30.—Sunday afternoon 
concerts scheduled for Nov. 24 were 
three in number, with the vast prepon- 
derance on the side of vocal music. The 
only variant from the vocal side of the 
art was some piano playing at the Play- 
house by Rudolph Reuter, being his half 
of a joint recital with Mrs. William 
Mack Baxter, soprano. Mabel Garrison 
gave a song recital at Orchestra Hall, 
while the Auditorium was the scene of 
an old-time operatic concert, in which 
no less than fourteen singers and three 
accompanists participated. 

The last named event was arranged 
by Cleofonte Campanini, as previously 
announced in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, at the time of the first armis- 
tice report. Though the news was a 
few days premature, arrangements for 
the concert were continued. In as much 
of the program as could be heard, every 
participant sang an aria and everyone 
received at least one encore. Those tak- 
ing part were Emma Noé, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Marguerite Namara, Francesco 
Daddi, Dora Gibson, Evelyn Parnell, 
Irene Pavloska, Guido Ciccolini, Desire 
Defrére, Gustave Huberdeau, Louise 
Bérat. Constantin Nicolay, Vira Amazar 
and Warren Proctor. 

Miss Garrison’s recital was a delight- 
ful specimen of that type of musical art. 
It was marked by a lovely, fresh voice, 
controlled by an artist who knows how 
to control it, great intelligence and a 
Winning, gracious personality. To add 
to the pleasure of the occasion she had 
_ songs that were well worth hear- 
ng , 
One was an interesting bit of archaic 
lore the “Cant de la Verge,” from an 
old Spanish mystery play, as rediscov- 
fre’ and arranged by Kurt Schindler. 
It was a euriously appealing number, 
With a peculiar Oriental turn of phrase, 
the effeet, however, obtained without the 
Use of the Oriental scale progression. 
Tw. numbers from her French group 
also registered with special force. One 
Was Debussy’s “L’ombre des arbres,” 
the other, Decreus’s “L’oiseau bleu,” the 
latter being a particular joy. Both were 
repeated. Further along in the pro- 
fr. came Rosamond Johnson’s setting 
of i¢ Negro Spiritual. “Nobody Knows 
de Trouble Ah Sees,” in which Miss 





Revivals and Débuts Add Triumphs to Chicago 
Opera Forces’ String, in Season’s Second Week 





Garrison demonstrated that she is as 
expert in catching the spirit of folk- 
music as she is for that of the most 
formal and complex art-song. 

The joint recital by Mr. Reuter and 
Mrs. Baxter was for the benefit of the 
French Red Cross Military Hospital 
fund. Through patrontage and the sale 
of programs about $1,800 was said to 
be realized. Mr. Reuter was heard in 
some interesting music by Ravel, Busoni 
and Granados which has been very little 
played. He maintains a highly objective 
attitude toward his music, at the same 
time playing with great accuracy and 
care. Two of Mrs. Baxter’s songs were 
by her accompanist, McNair Ilgenfritz; 
another by Mrs. Eleanor E. Freer, who 
was a patroness of the concert. They 
were well received. 

Toscha Seidel gave a violin recital at 
Orchestra Hall on the evening of Nov. 
26, the event being the season’s first 
artist recital under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club of Women. Because of 
the affair starting later than its an- 
nounced time, likewise of another simul- 
taneous musical event, only, the first 
part of his program could be heard. 
This displayed him as an artist of enor- 
mous vitality and spirit, making great 
demands upon the violin in breadth of 
tone, and conquering technical difficul- 
ties with an air of disdainful ease. 

He is perhaps not the greatest of those 
who win by melting persuasiveness of 
tone, but his interpretations are always 
honest and straightforward, and he 
gives everything that he plays a re- 
splendent polish. He is distinctly a 
force in violin music. 

Olive Nevin, soprano, gave a recital 
at the Ziegfeld Theater on the morning 
of Nov. 27, having in the interval since 
last she appeared here worked so great 
a transformation in her voice and man- 
ner of singing that there was difficulty 
in recognizing her as the same artist. 
She has full control of her tonal equip- 
ment, a clear enunciation, pronounced 
gifts for dramatic interpretation and a 
really excellent voice wherewith to 
carry out her ideas. Her recital was 
good art and good musicianship. 

Her first group consisted of four selec- 
tions from the works of Scarlatti, Han- 
del, Grétry and Bishop. They were of 
the type demanding good voice and sing- 
ing of a high order, and they became a 
complete success. A group by Grieg fol- 
lowed, and then an exceedingly interest- 
ing set of three Russian songs, sung, 
contrary to custom, in English. Oxana’s 
song from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
“Christmas Night,” was especially at- 
tractive. 

The artist makes a specialty of the 
works of Ethelbert Nevin, and she in- 
troduced a group of his songs which 
from the infrequency of their appear- 
ance on former programs should have 
been announced as novelties. They were 
melodious, graceful and imaginative. A 
large audience was present, giving Miss 
Nevin continued and well deserved ap- 
preciation. Edoardo Sacerdote of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty played 
excellent accompaniments. 

Having played its popular concert on 
Nov. 28, under the baton of Eric De- 
Lamarter, the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in the next two days gave its 
regular pair of subscription concerts, 
under the direction of a visiting conduc- 
tor, Nikolai Sokoloff, once conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
now functioning similarly for the sym- 
phony orchestra of Cleveland. 

In a program consisting of Glazou- 
noff’s “Overture Solennelle,” Borodine’s 
“Sketch of the Steppes of Central Asia” 
and Sibelius’s First Symphony, Sokoloff 
displayed a fondness for energetic at- 
tack, throbbing rhythm and. wherever 
the score permitted, an intensification of 
bizarre tone color. The result was that 
the orchestra sounded rather different 
than it has under any other conductor, 
and the sound, by way of variety, was 
by no means displeasing. It was quite 
evident that the visiting artist had ideas 
of his own and the technical equipment 
with which to transmit and project 


them. 
Local Début of Vidas 


The soloist was the young Roumanian- 
French violinist, Raoul Vidas, who made 
his first appearance in Chicago at this 
time. He handicapped himself consid- 
erably by his choice of a number, Lalo’s 
“Concerto Russe,” which, however grate- 
ful it may be to the performing artist, is 
not particularly pleasing to the ears of 
the audience. Vidas wielded a facile 
bow, produced a tone which was gen- 






erally, if not invariably, of pleasing 
character, and, like many other young- 
sters of the violin, was completely with- 
out fear of whatever technical obstacles 
might lie in his path. His French school- 
ing shows in his regard for the virtues 
of the French style, its reticence, grace 
and unvarying good musical sense. 

An interesting exposition of the folk- 
songs of Armenia was presented by 
Nouvart Dzeron at Fullerton Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 26. Miss Dzeron, 
dressed in native costume, gave an ex- 
planatory introduction, and followed it 
by two groups of the songs of her native 
land, singing them with deep sincerity 


and rare simplicity. To the audience it 
was as though a picture had come to 
life, for Miss Dzeron’s portrait in the 
same Armenian costume had previously 
been painted by Ralph Clarkson, a well- 
known Chicago artist, and hangs in the 
Art Institute near the entrance to the 


hall. She was assisted by Haig Sheker- 
jian, violinist, and Frances Witwer, 
pianist. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder left for the 


South this week. Among her other en- 
gagements she will open the Master 
Pianists’ course of Mrs. Jason Walker 
in Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 23. She has 
just returned from a series of concerts 
in Illinois. One of her engagements, in 
Bloomington, was her fourth appearance 
there in two years. She has recently 
completed the setting of a lyric, “The 
Fairies Have Never a Penny to Spend,” 
and dedicated it to the coloratura so- 
prano, Jane English. 


EDWARD C. MOORE. 
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New Conductor of 
French Répertoire of Chicago Opera 
Association 


Louis Hasselmans, 


CuHIcAGo, Nov. 29.—To conduct the 
same program with the same musicians 
on two sides of the Atlantic within a 
month was one of the experiences this 
summer of Louis Hasselmans, the new 
conductor of French répertoire, who is 





filling his first engagement with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 

M. Hasselmans visited the United 
States last spring as a member of the 
Société des Instruments Anciens. While 
here he was invited to prepare and con- 
duct a concert of unusual dimensions at 
one of the Eastern army camps. M. 
Hasselmans went to the camp and took 
up quarters there, rehearsing the band 
of eighty-five pieces which had been as- 
sembled for the concert. When he had 
given ng less than sixty rehearsals, he 
pronounced himself satisfied, and the 
concert was given with great success. 

Returning to France, he was invited 
to repeat the performance with the 
same band, which had crossed the ocean 
about the same time. On July 14.-the 
French national holiday, he went from 
Paris to Bordeaux, and conducted the 
same program with the same band be- 
fore the same section of the American 
army. 

M. Hasselmans relates one part of the 
story with great evident pleasure. There 
had been a vocal quartet of New York 
singers on the American program. When 
he was invited to come to Bordeaux, he 
was requested to bring four French 
singers with him, their charges and ex- 
penses to be met by the American offi- 
cers. All went through according to 
schedule except the last part, for M. 
Hasselmans bore with him a message 
from the Minister of Fine Arts. It 
stated that because of the intimate re- 
lations existing between France and the 
United States, the French Government, 
as a token of esteem, desired to donate 
the services of the singers in this con- 
cert. E. C. M. 


Seattle Club Gives Special Program of 
Coleridge-Taylor Works 





SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 26.—An attractive 
program, arranged by Mrs. Maurice Mc 
Micken and Marjorie Miller, for the active 
members of the Ladies’ Musical Club, was 
given at “Swiss Cottage,’’ the home of Mrs. 
Frank D. Black, on Nov. 25. Mrs. Black 
gave a talk on “The Life and Compositions 


of the Afro-British Composer, Samuel Cole- 


ridge-Taylor,’’ and works of this composer 
were given by Mrs. Adam Beeler, mezzo- 
contralto; Marguerite McCulloch Lang, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Black, pianist. Of especial 
interest was the playing of two Negroes, 
concertizing on the Pacific Coast, Clarence 
C. White, violinist, a pupil of Samuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, and J. Taylor, pianist. The 


Ladies’ Musical Club will give all they make 
from the artist recital course to war relief 
funds. A. M. G. 





DAMBOIS RECITAL AGAIN 
DRAWS MANY LISTENERS 





Maurice Dambois, ’Cellist. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, Nov. 28. 
Accompanist, L. T. Gruenberg, 
The Program: 

Sonata, Op. 19, Rachmaninoff ; 

Concerto in A Minor, Saint-Saéns; 


Aria, Bach; Menuet, Rameau; 
Andante, Haydn; Allegro con brio, 


Guerini-Salmon; Elégie, Fauré; 
“Sérénade Espagnole,” Glazounoff ; 
Berceuse and Caprice Russe, 
Dambois. 











When a player has won such a follow- 
ing as Maurice Dambois must have done 
to attract so large and attentive and 
enthusiastic an audience as he did on 
the evening of Thanksgiving Day, it is 
evident that he has won so much favor 
that the less attractive elements in his 
playing may be remarked on without 
hurting his reputation in the slightest 
degree. In fact, when an artist is the 
object of such a positive hero-worship 
as Mr. Dambois unquestionably is, com- 
ment which strays even a fraction of an 
inch from the beaten path of praise is 


apt to excite rather an indignant rush 
to arms in defense of the idol than any 
searching of conscience on the part of 
the hero-worshipping public. 

Since these things are, like so many 
other things, “so,” we may safely re- 
mark on the fact that no tiller of any 
of the fields of art can be remarkably 
strong in romanticism without being at 
least a little weak in sympathetic com- 
prehension of the classic. It follows that 
Mr. Dambois, being an eminent roman- 
ticist, did not play the Haydn Andante 
so well as he did the Rachmaninoff So- 
nata, the Saint-Saéns Concerto or his 
own pieces. 

After this captious crticism, it may 
be admitted that Mr. Dambois is a 
player of finished artistry and that his 
own compositions (in the romanticist 
vein, as one would expect) were excel- 
lently calculated to display his virtues 
and conceal his vices. Having won him- 
self a place among the prime favorites, 
Mr. Dambcis may presumably do what- 
ever he pleases and yet retain public re- 
gard. But he is surely too great a 
musician to take a mean advantage of 
this condition. On the many future oc- 
casions when, he will be heard, Mr. 
Dambois will doubtless display the vir- 
tuosic technique, animating personality 
and adherence to the best musical ideals 


which discriminating listeners have 
come to associate with his name. 
a ae 2 
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LEXINGTON, Ky.—Mrs. Green Clay 
Goodloe has been appointed chairman of 
the music department of the Women’s 
Club of Central Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. . 

* * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Dr. Ralph Gerard 
Morris, tenor soloist of the First Bap- 
tist Church, New York, has announced 
his engagement to Roberta Kirkpatrick 
of Atlantic City. 


* * *k 


TACOMA, WASH. — Marie Gashweiler, 

a former pupil of Leschetizky and of 

Harold Bauer, is the organizer of a 

chain of “Neighborhood Piano Classes” 
in Tacoma and vicinity. 
* ok * 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Dr. Boris Dunev, 
pianist, of the Canadian Academy of 
Music, who has been spending some time 
in New York, returned here recently. 
He has resumed his teaching. 

* ok 2K 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham 
School, of which Ethel Abbott is head 
of the music department, presented 
Helen Scoville, pianist, pupil of Ernest 
Hutchinson, in recital on Nov. 23. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Helen Pratt of the 
Hartford School of Music on Nov. 10 
gave a piano recital for the students of 
the Culver Smith Kindergarten Training 
School, including in her program num- 
bers by Debussy, Liszt and Scarlatti. 


e oe 


BONDSVILLE, MAss.—Presided over by 
Prof. A. Jezierski of Boston, the new 
organ at St. Albert’s Polish Catholic 
Church was lately dedicated. The as- 
sisting soloists were Mary Catherine 
Sullivan, Nora Cavanaugh and M. Sja- 
lankiewich of Easthampton. 

* * * 


CAMP GORDON, GA.—Homer P. Whit- 
ford of Scranton, Pa., has been placed 
in charge of the U. S. A. Infantry Re- 
placement Band Training School here. 
Previous to his enlistment Mr. Whitford 
was organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

* * ot 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Edison Shop 
series was begun on Nov. 21. Mrs. 
Mary Leveridge Robbins, soprano, was 
the assisting artist, arranging a pleasing 
program which included duets with Mrs. 
Ruth Linsley Oliver, contralto, and solo 


numbers. Pauline Voorhees was _ the 
pianist. 
* * * 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— Rehearsals have 


been resumed by the Mendelssohn Club 
for its season’s concerts. The first comes 
on Dec. 20, when “Elijah” will be given. 
The soloists will be Sue Harvard, Lila 
Robeson, Charles Hart, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, who took the title réle in the ora- 
torio last year. 
* * * 


BRANFORD, CONN.—The Havens Trio 
gave a concert in Library Hall on Nov. 
25 before a capacity audience. The per- 
sonnel of the trio has been changed since 
its last appearance here, being now com- 
posed of Raymond Havens, pianist; Al- 
win Schroeder, ’cellist, and Sylvain No- 
ack, violinist. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—In celebration of 
victory a song festival was held at the 
Black Rock Shore and Country Club on 
Nov. 28. Edward W. Johnson, a Four- 
Minute Man, led the singing, and solos 
were given by Beatrice Freedman and 
Joe Mason. Speidel’s orchestra also 
gave numbers. The entertainment com- 
mittee was headed by E. T. Buckingham 
and Robert Godard. 

. - oS 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.—At the Cecilian 
Club matinée, directed by Sara Arm- 
strong, the Long Branch Ladies Quar- 
tet, assisted by Henry M. Phoenix, vio- 
linist, gave a program on “The Year in 
Song.” The soloists of the quartet were 
Mrs. Estelle Howland, soprano; Mrs. 
Ruth Emley, soprano; Melissa Reid, con- 
tralto, with Sara Armstrong as accom- 
panist. Mabel Alexander accompanied 
Mr. Phoenix. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The cantata “The 
Harvest Is Ripe,” by Schnecker, was 
given by the quartet of the Washington 
Park M. E. Church on Nov. 24. The 
members of the quartet are Catherine 
Russell, Lillian Brandt, Esther Webster, 
Elis Lumberg and Arvin B. Hall. 


* * *K 
RIDGEFIELD, CONN.—Before an audi- 
ence of 1500 persons Charles Wade 


Walker, director of music of the public 
schools here, lately gave an organ recital 
in the Twelfth Street Reformed Church 
in Breoklyn, N. Y. Mr. Walker is also 
director of the Liberty Chorus here. 


*k * 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The third of Cor- 
neille Overstreet’s lecture-recitals was 
given at her studio on Nov. 26 before 
a large gathering. Her theme was 
“The Three Great Tone Poets of the 
Piano.” Examples were drawn from the 
works of Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Chopin. X 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Gardner Fletcher 
entertained the members of the Chro- 
matic Club on Nov. 20. A program of 
French music was given by Mrs. Gard- 
ner Fletcher, Mrs. Ralph Warner, Mrs. 
Paul Pitkin, Mrs. Raymond McKenzie, 
Mrs. W. R. Obrey, Gladys Noble and 
Mrs. Howard King. 


ok * * 


ATHOL, MAss.—Under the auspices of 
the Athol and Turners Falls High 
Schools, a glee club concert was given 
recently in high school hall. Priscilla 
Ball, reader, was assisting artist. After 
the concert there was a community 
“sing,” directed by Carl Borgwald and 
Beulah May Irwin. 

OK ak ok 

KALAMAZOO, MicuH.—The latest -musi- 
cal activity of Central High School is the 
new mandolin club. James Wright is 
president and H. Milton Barrett is leader. 
Other officers are Edward Noble, vice- 
president; Carl Norcross, secretary- 
treasurer; Thomas Shepard, librarian, 
and Floyd Stannard, sergeant-at-arms. 

a * * 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club held its first 
meeting on Nov. 19 at the home of its 
chairman, Florence Cavender. The mect- 
ing was devoted to French composers 
and a paper on the subject was read by 
Mary Louise Nichols. Mrs. Myrtle Shaw 
Waddell sang several French arias and 
songs, May Rogers played piano num- 
bers and Mary Oldham spoke of musical 
current events. 

ok BS > 

LOUISVILLE. Ky.—A faculty recital of 
the Louisville Conservatory of Music 
was given at the Auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A. on Nov. 26 by Martha 
Young, pianist, and Matthias Oliver, 
violinist, before a capacity audience. 
Miss Young was heard in numbers by 
Schumann, Chopin, Dohnayni, Mendels- 
sohn and Alabieff-Liszt. Mr. Oliver’s 
numbers included two movements of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto and a minuet by 
Veracini-Tirindelli. 

* Da > 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Choral Art 
Choir, of which David Stanley Smith is 
director and Pauline Voorhees accom- 
panist, presented the musical numbers at 
the Thanksgiving service in Woolsey 
Hall. Under the direction of George 
Chadwick Stock, the choir of Plymouth 
Church, composed of twenty-four trained 
voices, gave an evening of favorite 
new songs on Nov. 26. The assisting 
soloists were Margaret Owens, soprano; 
Elsie Scott, contralto, and Mrs. Jennie 
Lee, soprano. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. George D. El- 
well, pianist, and Edna M. Robbins, con- 
tralto, of Utica, gave a joint recital on 
Nov. 25 at the Historical Society Build- 
ing for the Monday Musical Club. Mrs. 
Elwell gave two Debussy numbers, two 
Chopin Etudes and a Grieg Sonata. 
Miss Robbins’s big number was the aria, 
“Love, Lend Me Your Aid” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah.” She also sang Gretch- 
aninoff’s “Slumber Song,” two Cadman 
numbers and several popular songs as 
encores. Esther D. Keneston was her 
accompanist. 


Fort Deposit, Mp.—S. Harrison Love- 
well of Arlington, Mass., formerly or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church, Taunton, 
Mass., and editor of publications of C. 
W. Thompson & Co., Boston, is now here 
in charge of the choir and music depart- 
ment at the Tome School, of which Dr. 
Thomas Baker is director. 

*K * * - 

STAMFORD, CONN.—A musicale was 
given on Nov. 22 at the home of Mrs. 
Wardwell, who presented her vocal pu- 
pils in recital. Quintet numbers were 
sung by Mrs. Arthur Stark, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Sterling Lalley, Carolyn F. Spring- 
er, Mrs. Mosely Mix and May Verhagen, 
all of whom also sang solos. Mrs. Ethel 
Wilkins Tanner, contralto, added several 
numbers. 

* * * 

PAINESVILLE, O.—The Thankgiving 
vesper service at Lake Erie College was 
held Sunday, Nov. 24, in Memorial Hall. 
Dean Henry T. Wade was at the organ 
and there was Thanksgiving music by 
the vested choir. The program included 
organ numbers by Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Buck, Stainer, Parker and Guil- 
mant, and soprano solos were given by 
Alice Cory. 

* Es * 

DETROIT, MIicH —The studio tea given 
by Charles Frederic Morse on Monday 
afternoon, Nov. 25, afforded Detroiters 
their first opportunity of personally 
greeting the new members of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. About fifty at- 
tended, among whom were Ida Divinoff, 
Djina Ostrowska, Graham Harris, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Abbas, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Sturm and Joseph Martels. A feature 
of the afternoon was the delightful sing- 
ing of Mr. Martels, a baritone, who is 
filling a protracted engagement at the 
Adams Theater. 

ok * * 

CLARKSBURG, ‘W. VA.—Under the au- 
spices of the Marcato Club a three-part 
program, including the presentation of 
the “Secret of Suzanne,” was given, un- 
der the direction of Kingsbury Foster. 
The first part of the program was de- 
voted to piano numbers by Martha 
Baird, the second to solo dances by Grace 
Christie and the third to the one-act 
opera. In the last Helen Hewitt, so- 
prano; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and 
Robert Adams and Edmund Burke car- 
ried off the honors. 


* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Thirty-five of the 
former stars of big circuits were recruit- 
ed from the ranks of Camp Lewis sol- 
diers for the staging of an elaborate 
entertainment in celebration of the lift- 
ing of the quarantine. Paul Moher, a 
gifted singer, is stage director and J. 
Roberts musical director. The enter- 
tainment will be repeated in Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Olympia. Mrs. 
Robert Louis Shape of Montclair, N. J., 
was soloist at the recent opening pro- 
gram of the St. Cecilia Club. 


* * % 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Institute Club held its first meeting 
of the season on Nov. 24. The program 
was given by Pauline Shannon, Helen 
Munnell, Ruth McCombs, Fannie Roth, 
Helen Vance, Mrs. H. F. Clark, Bessie 
Steinman, Jeannette Bear and Margaret 
Calhoun. The membership of the club is 
composed of teachers and advanced pu- 
pils of the. Institute. Its officers are 
Laura Slocum, president; Gordon Stan- 
ley, vice-president; Helen Munnell, sec- 
retary, and Ruth McGowan, treasurer. 

ok a * 

RockFrorD, ILL.— The Mendelssohn 
Club on Nov. 21 presented a program on 
the theme of “Peer Gynt,” Mrs. Elliott 
West reading portions of Ibsen’s play. 
The 161st Depot Brigade band, consist- 
ing of forty-six men, from Camp Grant, 
conducted by Lieut. Henry Frederick 
Stemm, gave the “Peer Gynt” Suite. A 
feature of the afternoon was the inter- 
pretative dancing of Leona Royse, a pu- 
pil of H. A. Hemphill, who presented 
“Anitra’s Dance.” Mr. Hemphill had 
charge of the costuming and stage set- 
ting for this number. Elsie Nelson, so- 
prano, sang two songs of Solvejg. 

* * * 


TOLEDO, O.—Herbert Foster Sprague 
gave his fifty-third organ recital in Trin- 
ity Church on Sunday, Nov. 17. His 
program consisted of works by compos- 
ers of the Allied nations. There were 
five groups, including French, English, 
Italian, Belgian and American works. 
He was assisted by the choir of the 
church, which gave English choral num- 
bers, the solos being sung by Harry 
Turvey, baritone, and Eugene Hartman, 
tenor. Mr. Sprague also gave an Allied 
program at the First M. E. Church of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on Nov. 24,. and 
also played Stanford’s “Sonata Eroica” 
at Napoleon, O., on Nov. 18. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Ella Scoble ¢ 
perman, director of the School of Mus;. 
Florida State College, introduced Emm; 
E. Boyd, a new member of the facy}t, 
in a recital Nov. 11. Miss Boyd hag’; 
dramatic soprano voice of wide range 
and variety of color which she gq, 
artistically. Gertrude Isidor, Violinist 
who assisted her, played excellent}, 
Miss Opperman was the accompanist, ~ 

* * * 


Detroit, MicH.—The Chamber Mug; 
Society presented the following membe, 
in a program at the Hotel Ponchartrajy 
on Nov. 25: Mrs. Marshall Pease, Ma, 
A. Armstrong, Theodosia E. Eldridg, 
and Ada L. Gordon. This society ha, 
recently inaugurated a booking bureay 
for local artists, in charge of Mrs. (o,. 
nelia J. Stone, this service being rey 
dered free to members of the organizs. 
tion. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Jason Moore, fo. 
merly a leading musician and organize; 
of this city, now choir director and or. 
ganist of a church in Detroit, Mich., wij) 
have charge of a male quartet to do ep. 
tertainment work under the Y. M. ©. 4 
bureau overseas. With the singers \M; 
Moore sailed on Nov. 14 for Bordeaux. 
The quartet will be known as the Hudsoy 
Quartet in honor of a prominent Detroj 
citizen who is assisting financially with 
the work and is expected to be absent 
several months. 

*: % * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—In a recent con. 
cert for the United War Work campaign 
3000 persons in the Casino auditorium 
joined in community singing. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, offexed several solos, 
accompanied by Herbert Cutler. Num. 
bers were also given by the Liberty 
Chorus, led by Mrs. F. B. Grannis, the 
choirs of the St. John Episcopal, S$¢. 
Augustine, Park Avenue Temple, and the 
United Congregational Church. Rarhig’s 
Orchestra played all the concert numbers. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. 


Susan Hawley Davis. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The feature of the 
meeting of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club on Nov. 20 was the sing- 
ing of “Eventide” by Mrs. F. B. Grannis, 
wife of its composer. Papers on “Ameri- 
can Events in Music” and “American 
Composers” were read by Mrs. John A. 
Kingman and Mrs. Charles S. Englehar¢. 
Violin solos were given by Mrs. Sumner 
B. Coggeshall, violinist; Mrs. L. F. Hall, 
pianist; Mrs. John Comley, Jr., pianist, 
and vocal solos by Mrs. George Jennings 
and Mrs. Eleanor Powell. Jennie Wilcox 
arranged the program. 

* OK ca 


KALAMAZOO, MicH.—Under the direc: 
tion of Bertha Shean Davis, the Senior 
Girls’ Glee Club is making splendid prog- 
ress, and will soon be heard on various 
programs in the city and elsewhere. 
Members are as follows: Miriam Avery, 
Ona Braybrooks, Mildred Chevrie, Gladys 
Exner, Irene Finlay, Thelma E. Frink, 
Bessie A. Gould, Mrs. R. M. Heasley, 
Elva Handerson, Helen Hoadley, Ella V. 
Holmberg, Lucile LaCore, Rachel N. Me- 
Kinstry, Ruth Nichols, Blanche Olive’. 
Ethel M. Schroeder, Geraldine M. Smith, 
Martha Stap, Marion Walter, Gladys A. 
Williams, Katherine Wright. 


* * * 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—George Oscar Bowe! 
of Flint, Mich., has arrived at Camp 
Grant, to take the position of song di 
rector for the camp. Mr. Bowen takes 
the place of Frank Waller, who has bee! 
transferred by the Government to the 
position of regional supervisor of Dis 
trict 77. Mr. Waller will have charge 
of music for the Student Army Corps o 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, having 
sixty-six colleges and universities unde! 
his direction.- Mr. Waller’s departure '* 
much regretted, as his commun!) 
“sings” in the parks this past summe! 
were the most successful ever held her 
and brought together many thousands ° 
people. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Russell Carter ¢ol 
ducted the rehearsal of the Albany ©0": 
munity Chorus, Nov. 25, and introduced 
three new songs, a Canadian and Polis! 
national song and “The Landing of th® 
Pilgrims.” Pauline Beeman was acco! 
panist. An interesting musical program 
was given on Nov. 24 at the State ©° 
lege for Teachers for the soldiers’ t'2!™ 
ing detachment. Numbers were ¢!v°" 
by the Harmony Club Orchestra, u4°! 
the direction of Helen M. Sperry. ©*¢! 
taking part were Regina L. Held. Vv!” 
linist; Lowell D. Kenny, tenor; Mrs. * 
B. Richards, contralto; Mrs. Wende!l ™ 
Milks, soprano, and Mabel Spence! 
mandolin. Esther D. Keneston and \!"* 
Lowell D. Kenny were accompani*' 
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Concerts — Admirable 


Performance of L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Delights Philadelphia Audience 


Caruso and Frieda Houviiel lies Avasiiliaiad Praise in Donizetti 
Work—New York Symphony Begins Series of Evening 

Example of Program-Making 

Evidenced in Recent Appearance of Stokowski Forces 











By H. T. CRAVEN 














_—— 


pS. a Pa., Dec. 2.—Pure 
lyricism is a field in which Enrico 
Caruso is still unrivalled. For that rea- 
son the presentation of “L’Elisir d’A- 
more” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Tuesday evening was of signal artis- 
tic potency. Chief among the virtues of 
interpretation is harmony between the 
spirit of a work and the resources of its 
performer. This balance was ideally pre- 
served in Donizetti’s sprightly and me- 
lodious little opera, and Mr. Caruso and 
Frieda Hempel were the prime personal 
factors of the happy occasion. 

“L’Elisir d’Amore” was virtually a 
novelty to most of the present genera- 
tion of Philadelphia opera-goers. Its last 


previous performance here was in 1903 
at the Academy of Music, when Naval 
was the Nemorino, Sembrich the Adina 
and Scotti the Belcore. That presenta- 
tion was mainly in the nature of a prima 
donna’s carnival. There was no such dis- 
tortion of values in last week’s offering. 
Tenor and soprano were partners in vo- 
cal beauty. 

Distinctly refreshing was the spectacle 
of Caruso, unhampered by the grandiose 
dramatic solemnities of Rhadames or 
Samson—always manifestly uncongenial 
to his equipment—spontaneously in tune 
with the histrionic requirements of the 
amusingly love-lorn rustic swain. His 
Nemorino is indeed a capital piece of op- 
eratic acting. His delight in the rdéle is 
unmistakingly apparent. His vocalism is 
of true loveliness, unsullied by undue em- 
phasis or hint of laborious exertion. “Una 
furtiva lagrima” was exquisitely deliv- 
ered. He was fervently applauded for his 
interpretation on Tuesday, but declined 
to take an encore, in spite of the tumult. 

The scene, however, was by no means 
of isolated merit. Nemorino was deli- 
ciously sung and acted throughout the op- 
era. So was Adina, in which réle Mme. 
Hempel’s crystalline tones vibrated and 
sparkled. Her duets with Nemorino were 
unaffectedly charming. 


There was a slight lack of verve in the 
Belcore of Giuseppe De Luca, but the 
part was admirably sung. The Dulca- 
mara of Adamo Didur was a comic mas- 
terpiece, attaining its most conspicuous 
merit, naturally, in the long scene in the 
pompous barouche. Donizetti here re- 
veals a sense of comedy in music suggest- 
ive of Rossini. Elsewhere in the opera, 
the thin old orchestration and monoto- 
nously suave themes exert a somewhat 
cloying effect. Pretty as the naive score 
unquestionably is, it seems as a whole in- 
ferior in substance to “Don Pasquale” 
and “The Daughter of the Regiment.” 
None the less, it represents the composer 
in his element, as a maker of “opera buf- 
fa.” It may be added that Leonora 
Sparkes was a capital Giannetta and that 
Gennaro Papi conducted with spirit. The 
settings, though somewhat unpretentious, 
were suitable and attractive. The house 
was much larger than at the season’s in- 
augural. 


Damrosch Begins Evening Concerts 


Beginning his new schedule of three 
evening concerts here instead of the five 
matinées, Walter Damrosch led New York 
Symphony Orchestra in a highly enjoy- 
able performance in the Academy of 
Music on Wednesday night. The lumi- 
nary, who drew an immense audience, was 
Jascha Heifetz, but the orchestra itself, 
artistically stronger than ever before in 
its history, was particularly deserving of 
high commendation. Indeed, it was Mr. 
Damrosch’s eloquent band which was in- 
trinsically the striking feature of the 
evening, for the masterly Heifetz is now 
a universally acknowledged phenomenon. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra rep- 
resents a course of steady and stimulat- 
ing growth. Indisputably it is now one 
of the finest organizations of its kind in 
the United States. 

The program opened with an incisive 
and stirring performance of the Beethov- 
en Seventh Symphony. Mr. Damrosch 
delights in punctuating his effects and it 
is possible to question the occasional in- 
tensity of his accentuation in his reading 
of the symphony. Suffice it to say, that it 
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Recent appearances of pupils of Ser- 
gei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, are as follows: Betsy Lane 
Shepherd sang at a concert in Newark, 

, Nov. 20. Lotta Madden, who won 
waist at her recent recital in A€®olian 
Hall, sang with success at Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Nov. 13; in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Nov. 11, and for 
the Thursday Musical Club, in New 
York, Nov. 21. English Cody won lau- 
tels at the Hotel Astor, Nov. 11; the 
Rotary Club concert at Hotel McAlpin, 
Nov. 13, and at the Central Baptist 
Church, Nov. 17. Margaret Nielson sang 
at the Hartford Musical Club, Nov. 27. 
Helen Sinning was heard at the Sixty- 
eighth Street Armory, New York. Elsie 
Diemer’s recent appearance at the Acad- 
‘my brought her a re-engagement. Dora 
Cook substituted at the Central Baptist 
Church and Ruth Pearcy made a good 
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impression at the Musicale given at the 
home of Mrs. Cordant, Nov. 18. 

Pupils of Adele Luis Rankin, the New 
York soprano and teacher, opened the 


season of community concerts, under the - 


auspices of. the Board of Education at 
Public School No. 34, Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 10. The singers who _ received 
praise for their solo work, included Mrs. 
Elsa_ Baird, soprano, in Woodman’s 
“Birthday,” Puccini’s “Vissi d’Arte” and 
Gounod’s waltz song from “Romeo and 
Juliet”; Helen Knoeffler, mezzo-soprano, 
in Leoni’s “Coolan Dhu” and Hastings’s 
“Contentment”; J. Albert Morancy, bari- 
tone, in Massenet’s “Elegie,” Franck’s 
“Le Mange des Roses” and Christine’s 
“Raviens.” Other enjoyable features 
were numbers by the choral class, song 
stories and community singing, directed 
by J. Francis Smith of the War Camp 
Community Service. 
* a * 


Among the students of Mario Salvini, 
the New York vocal instructor, who have 
done patriotic work in offering their 
services for musical entertainments in 
the camps are Paul Farber, Dorothy 
Spinner and Lillian Grace Lewin. Miss 
Lewin sang recently at the service flag 
raising at West 129th Street, New York, 
under the auspices of the Cayuga Club 
of Harlem. She also sang at a patriotic 
meeting at the Masonic Temple. at 126th 
Street and Lenox Avenue, for the United 
Traveling Merchant’s Association. Mr. 
Farber is a private at Camp Meade, 
Md., where he has sung frequently in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 
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is rather more German than Gallic and 
that, therefore, there is ethnological sup- 
port for his methods. 

The Paris Conservatory Orchestra has 
lately given another light on the playing 
of Beethoven. The fluent delicacy of its 
readings may, however, be called “weak- 
ness.” Obviously there is no categorical 
“right” in the matter. The taste of the 
listener is his guide when competent hands 
like those of Damrosch or Messager wield 
the baton. 

Other purely orchestral features of the 
concert were the dream-spun Andantino 
and Scherzo from Debussy’s Quartet, ar- 
ranged for Mr. Damrosch’s string choir 
and daintily executed, and a number of- 
fered in honor of the salvation of Bel- 
gium. This was a setting by the Flemish 
composer, Charles de Greef, of a Six- 
teenth Century Bruxellois popular mock- 
ing song against Alva and his Spanish 
tyrants. 

The simple theme is elaborately tricked 
out with instrumentation and picturesque 
contrast is afforded in the employment of 
rhythmic Spanish motives. The work 
proved an engaging finale to the concert. 

The Heifetz offering, vociferously re- 
ceived, exemplified the truly wonderful 
talent of this virtuoso, for the vehicle in 
itself has many vacuous moments. Au- 
er’s prodigy submitted the Bruch Con- 
certo in D Miner, playing it was magnifi- 
cent technical fluency, melting charm of 
tone and with his now familiar and al- 
together unaffected authority. 

Mr. Stokowski’s musical menu on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday night in the 
Academy proved a most affective speci- 
men of program making. The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra has seldom played with 
more colorful splendor than in Berlioz’s 
“Harold in Italy” Symphony which be- 
gan the concert. The composition had 
not previously been heard here for a 
number of years. It is well worth reviv- 
ing as a vivid example of program music 
and as a notable contribution to the art 
of orchestration, even though its basic 
themes are not of exceptional musical 
value. Renewed acquaintance with the 


orchestral magic of Berlioz is always : 


profitable. The instrumental necromancy 
of Richard Strauss himself is no more 
amazing. 

Emile Ferir, formerly of the Boston 
Orchestra and now in the Philadelphia 
personnel, played the solo viola passages 
with reassuring art. His self-effacing 
modesty of demeanor was something new 
on the concert stage. A novelty by Mi- 
chel Dvorsky displayed the equipment of 
the orchestra in the finest fettle, but 
hardly asserted itself as a masterpiece. 
The tone picture painted with direct ref- 
erence to a somewhat nebulous poem by 
J. L. McLane attains climaxes of graphic 
power and also occasionally flounders in 
a sea of muted horns, xylophones, celes- 
ta notes, percussion instruments and all 
the familiar concomitants of ultra-mod- 
ern music. Pruned of discursiveness, the 
work could be much more effective than it 
now is. 

The emotional directness of “Les Pré- 
ludes,” which closed the program, was a 
distinct relief after all the presumptious 
turmoil. Mr. Stokowski has a fine dra- 
matic feeling for Liszt and he expressed 
it vividly in a work whose beauty is in- 
contestable, whose omnipresence in con- 
certs has not enervated its moving ap- 
peal. 

Preceding the Dvorsky number, Mr. 
Stokowski described the annual medal 
contests, which he started a few years 
ago and presented the gold medal to this 
year’s winner, Evelyn Tyson. 

The second Bellevue-Stratford Musi- 
cale in the subscription series was given 
on Monday evening. An interesting solo- 
ist was Captain Fernand Pollain of the 
‘French army. He appeared in uniform 
offering a series of solos for the ’cello, 
which he played with sound competence. 
His selections included Fauré’s “Elegie.” 
Saint-Saén’s “The Swan,” Widor’s Waltz 
and a Seventeenth Century Sonata by 
Valentine. 

Loraine Wyman sang with admirable 
interpretative skill a group of American 
folk songs, collected by herself and How- 
ard Brockway, the piano accompanist, in 
the Kentucky mountains. Among the 
most attractive were “The Sweetheart in 
the Army.” with its delicately suggested 
martial flavor, and the homely and 
quaintly graphic “The Ground Hog.” 





Mme. Matzenauer and La Forge Pre- 
sented by Rockford (Ill.) Club 
Nov. 26.—A capacity audi- 
Temple greeted Margaret 
Frank La Forge at their 
concert last night, this being the first of the 
Mendelssohn Club artist series. Mme. Mat 
zenauer proved one of the finest of the many 
great artists brought here by Mendelssohn 
Cub and she received an ovation at the con- 
clusion of all of her groups and responded to 
many encores. Mr. La Forge was honored 
with an enthusiastic reception from friends 


RoOcKFORD. ILL., 
ence at Shrine 
Matzenauer and 


in this, his home town. He shared honors in 


the program, giving two groups of piano 
solos, including Chopin numbers and two of 
his own compositions. Mme. Matzenauer 
was heard in old Italian songs, modern 
French, Grieg and La Forge songs. As en- 
cores she sang “Oh, That We Two Were 


Maying” by Nevin; the Belgian national 
hymn; ‘La Marseillaise’; ‘‘To a Messenger” 
by La Forge; ‘“‘When the Boys Come Home,” 


and “The Year’s at the Spring” by Mrs. 
Beach, 

Mrs. Chandler Starr, president of Mendels- 
sohn Club, on Sunday afternoon gave an in- 
formal reception at her home for Mme. Mat- 
zenauer and Mr. La Forge. Mme. Matzen- 
auer sang “The Death of Jeanne d’Arc”’ by 
Bemberg and ‘‘The Children’s Christmas,”’ 


Debussy. . 





Florence Haenle in Philadelphia Club 


Musicale 

Florence Haenle, Philadelphia violinist. 
was one of the featured soloists at the con- 
cert given by the Matinée Musical Club of 
Philadelphia in the Rose Garden of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Nov. 19. Her artis- 
tic delivery of Hubay’s “Carmen Fantasie” 
won praise from the large audience, as well 
as the playing of Rubinstein’s Molto Lento, 
and Bazzini’s Allegro Appasionato, by a 
string quartet, of which Miss Haenle was the 
first violinist, Ruth Hill, second violinist, 
Marie Brehm, ‘cellist, and Helen Rowley, 
violist. 

















“Tom” Dobson 


“Tom” Dobson, tenor, composer and 
pianist, who held a unique position in 
the musical world, died of pneumonia 
following influenza on Monday, Nov. 25, 


at St. Luke’s Hospital, in New York 
City. 
Mr. Dobson, who was’ twenty-nine 


years old, came from Portland, Ore., 
about three years ago, and soon estab- 
lished himself in his unique specialty. 
He gave numerous recitals, introducing 
his own songs, of a light order, and ac- 
companying himself. 

He was born in Portland and began 
his vocal studies with Byford Ryan, 
studying piano with Howard Brockway. 
He was one of the first singers to intro- 
duce Carpenter’s “Children’s Songs” to 


the public. 

Funeral services were held in the 
chapel of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York. 





Alexis Contant 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 29.—The mu- 
sical world here has suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Alexis Contant, the 
pianist-composer, who passed away Nov. 
28, at the age of sixty years. The de- 
ceased, who was a prolific composer of 
songs, symphonic poems and other in- 
strumental music, as well as the com- 
poser of the first oratorio ever written 
by a Canadian, had had a long and suc- 
cessful career both as organist and 
conductor, and filled as well the post 
of musical director at several of the 
large French colleges here. His work 
was widely and well known, especially 
in Europe, where most of it was pub- 
lished. He left at his death an unfin- 
ished opera, “Veronica,” the words by 
the late poet Louis Frechette. 

R. G. M. 


Alice A. Breen 


Alice A. Breen died in her home in 
New York on Nov. 25, after an illness 
of two years. She was in her forty- 
third year. 

Miss Breen, who was born in New 
York, was the daughter of Mrs. Mar- 
garet R. Breen and the late Thomas 
Breen. She was educated in music in 
New York, London and Paris. Upon 
her return to this country she became 
soprano soloist at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Later she sang at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church. Miss Breen also 
was soloist with the Chicago Orchestra, 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. She contributed a 
series of articles on music to the New 
York Herald, 





Edward F. Taylor 


Edward F. 
pianist, 
in Port Chester, N. 
twenty-seven. 


Taylor, an accomplished 
died of pneumonia at his home 
Y., on Nov. 28, aged 
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GEORGIA THRILLED 
BY WAVE OF SONG 


Community Song Leaders Now 
Appointed in Sixty-One 
Counties of State 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 1.—From Atlanta 
the capital, down to tiny hamlets tucked 
away between the ribs of the great Ap- 
palachian flank which lies over the north- 
ern part of Georgia, songs of victory and 
thanksgiving arose last Thursday, the 
greatest single effort in behalf of music 
ever launched south of the Mason and 


Dixon line. 

The entire State was placarded with 
posters calling upon the people to join 
in singing the national songs beginning 
at four o’clock, no. matter where they 
were, whether in their family circles, in 
public gatherings, or at special meetings. 
The response was most gratifying. 

Georgia, after a slow beginning, is re- 
sponding with more and more enthusiasm 
to the community chorus idea. At first, the 
real significance of the movement was not 
fully grasped. The county unit chairman 
did not see the possibilities which lay be- 
hind the movement. They were aware of 
the fact that the common people of this 
section are especially responsive to 
music, that they held traditional “all day 
sings” to which they gathered from miles 
around. They knew that “congregational 
singing” flourishes in the churches of the 
south as in no other part of the nation, 
and that the people share with their col- 
ored brethren the same response to mel- 
ody and rythm which moves them so 
deeply spiritually and emotionally. 

Some awoke to the situation by de- 
grees and by constant work on the part 
of the state chairman for community 
music. But it took the Thanksgiving 
song service to really reach their imagin- 
ations. 

At present, of Georgia’s 152 counties, 
there are sixty-one of them with com- 
munity song directors. There are 102 
communities in which singing has been 
taken up in a serious way. The move- 
ment is spreading rapidly at the present 
time, and the present proportion will 





doubtless be greatly expanded in the near ° 


future. 

It is of unusual interest to note the 
various sections of the state and their 
response. In the counties to the east and 
north of Atlanta, where the “all day 
singing” has ruled for many years, fully 
seventy-five per cent of the counties have 
the choral work well under way. 

The same is true of the old, historic re- 
gions of the coast, and another colony in 
the center of the southern tier of coun- 
ties, these being especially revivified at 
present by reason of much war and ship- 
building activities. 

“Community music is destined to be 
the musical salvation of Georgia,” says 
Mrs. Armond Carroll, president for 
Georgia of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and also state chairman for 
community music. “Our great lack of 
concert facilities in the state, which be- 


“has been 





THIS ORCHESTRA PLAYS FOR THE 
PRESIDENT ON HIS HISTORIC VOYAGE 








—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


The Official Orchestra, Chosen to Accompany the American Peace Delegates, Aboard the George Washington, on Which the Party 


5 ie enliven the Presidential party on 
its voyage and to furnish music dur- 
ing the stay in Paris, an official orchestra 
selected to accompany the 
American delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence. The orchestra chosen is made up 
of five men from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, who as a quintet have 
recently been making a tour of the coun- 


Sailed Last Wednesday 


try for the benefit of the Naval Relief 
Society. 

All of them were well known before 
their enlistment, the quintet being com- 
posed of John Doane, organ instructor 
of Northwestern University, Chicago; 
Carl Faushauer, violinist of the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra; Herman 
Felber, member of the Berkshire Quartet 


and former member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Walter Brauer, ’cellist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and Robert Dolejsi, Chicago violinist. 
In the above picture the official or- 
chestra is shown aboard the George 
Washington, a former North German 
Lloyd liner, which is taking the Presi- 
dent’s party to the peace gathering. 





fore has seemed such an _ insuperable 
handicap, is now being minimized by the 
possibilities of choral music and of the 
development of native music which is 
latent in all our people. 

“The War Camp Community Service is 
rendering us wonderful co-operation in 
the camp cities of Atlanta, Augusta, Ma- 
con and Savannah. The singing soldier, 
also, is spreading the gospel of song from 
one end of the state to the other, as he 
returns for a brief furlough. Now that 
peace is declared, this«soldier leaven will 
become increasingly effective. 

“In the near future, I expect to see 
the entire musical outlook of the state en- 
tirely changed and immeasurably im- 
proved by this by-product of the war 
which promises to become a major prod- 
uct of peace. 

“Musicians here are especially grate- 
ful to Mrs. Samuel M. Inman, chairman 
of the woman’s committee, Council of 
National Defense, Georgia Division, for 
her unfailing interest in the promotion of 
music throughout the State.” A. C. 





Mr. and Mrs. Gideon to Go Overseas in 
January 


Constance and Henry Gideon of Bos- 
ton have arranged to give within the 
single month of December the entire set 
of programs they had contracted to give 
in New England during the winter and 
spring months. This readjustment has 
been necessitated by their agreement to 
undertake a six months’ tour of duty in 
France, under the auspices of America’s 
“Over There” Theater League. During 
the week before sailing they are to pre- 
sent programs in Trenton, New 
Rochelle and at Columbia University. 
Leaving New York about the middle of 
January, they expect to return to the 
United States in time to resume their 
peseewenet work for the season 1919- 
1920. 


Mr. Gideon has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence from Temple Israel, Boston, 
the church which he has served for ten years 
as organist and choirmaster. During the in- 
terval his duties will be shared by Wendell 
Luce, former Boston representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, and now prominent as a 
musical manager, and Vernon Matlack of the 
Steinert Company. «a 





Music Trades Oversubscribes Liberty 
Loan Quota by $1,262,000 


In recognition of the work done by music 
trades during the war, the Committee on 
Allied Music Trades of the Rainbow Division 
of the Liberty Loan Committee, is able to 
announce a subscription to Liberty Bonds 
during the Fourth campaign of $5,612,000. 
This is an oversubscription of $1,262,000, as 
$4,350,000 was the quota assigned to the 
committee. 


THE NEW PUCCINI OPERAS 





Gatti Announces Dec. 14 as Date for 
Premiére—Character of Works 


“Saturday evening, Dec. 14,” said 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, “is the 
date fixed for the world premiéres of 
Puccini’s three new operas. 

“As I have said before,” he added, “in 
each of these three new one-act operas 
Puccini has shown a different phase of 
his genial art. ‘Il Tabarro’ is a little 
tragedy of barge life on the Seine, emo- 
tional, thrilling, veristic. In it will ap- 
pear among others Miss Muzio, Miss 
Gentle, Miss Tiffany, Mr. Crimi, Mr. 
Montesanto, Mr. Didur, Mr. Bada, Mr. 
Paltrinieri and Mr. Audisio. : 

“The second opera, ‘Suor Angelica’ 
(‘Sister Angelica’) is a sort of ‘mys- 
tery play.’ It presents an exquisite pic- 
ture of convent life in the middle ages— 
a sort of ‘Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ 
translated into feminine terms. Miss 
Farrar will have the title rdéle, and 
among others who will sing with her 
will be Mmes. Arden, Beale, Ellis, 
Egener, Perini, Fornia, Tiffany, Sun- 
delius, Sparkes, Mattfeld, Belleri, War- 
wick and White. ; 

“‘¢Gianni Schicchi,’ the third opera, is 
a side-splitting farce, a real opera buffa, 
in which Puccini really has surpassed 
himself. The title réle of Schicchi, a 
notorious Florentine humbug, whom 


Dante has immortalized in his ‘Inferno, 
will be played by Mr. De Luca, whose 
qualities as a comedian you have ob- 
served in ‘The Barber of Seville’ and 
‘Marouf.’ Others in the cast will be Miss 
Easton, Mme. Sundelius, Mme. Howard 
and Miss Tiffany, and Messrs. Crimi, De 
Segurola, Didur, Bada, Ananian, Mala- 
testa, Reschiglian and Schlegel. 

“All three operas are being rehearsed 
and will be conducted by Mr. Moranzoni, 
who went to Italy last summer to con- 
sult with Puccini and bring back the 
scores. The stage ‘business’ has been 
worked out by Mr. Ordynzki. The 
scenery has been painted here by Ernest 
Gros, Frank Pantzer and Pieretto Bianco 
from sketches made in Italy by Pietro 
Stroppa for ‘Il Tabarro’ and ‘Suor An- 
gelica’ and by Galileo Chini for ‘Giann! 
Schicchi.’ ” 





Many Musicians in Casualty Lists 


In the lengthy casualty lists of the past 
week there appear the names of a number 0! 
musicians. Wounded are Hugo Denicoly 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; Guy Genung, Ithaca, N 
Y.; Robert G. Rawson, Dorset, Ohio; George 
W. Medland, Philadelphia, Pa., and E. © 
Palmatier, Walton, N. Y. Dead of disease¢ 
are E. D. Sanders, Charlestown, W. V2. 
A. F. Stewart, Heyworth, Ill.; Lincoln Abra- 
ham, Bloomington, Wis.; E. P. Sanders, 
Charlestown, W. Va.; Albert J. West, Pitts 
ton, Pa., and Barbells N. Tatom, Shawnee, 
Okia. Richard E. Zindell, New York City. 
died of wounds, and reported as missing i! 
action are Frank W. Schafer, San Antonie 
Tex., and Ernest Taylor of Louise, Tex 
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